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CHAPTER I. 


The week to which I h%d proposed Umltin|r my sojourn at 
the poet's cottage had now elapsed, and yet I felt inclined to 
prolontr iny visit to a second week. When I hscame AurioPs 
g,«iest, it was with the view of taking observations upon a sin¬ 
gular specimen of human nature, and of trying a mode of life 
which I had neither experienced, nor even conceived. A‘few 
days, I calculated, would enable me to accomplish the first ob¬ 
ject, and satisfy the second. Hut the character which had .at 
first only excited my cuTio«ity, as I ^ grew acquainted with it, 
raised in my breast sentiments of interest ana regard, vrhich 
rendered it impossible for me*to part from Auriol with that in¬ 
difference with which I usually abandoned other objects of mo¬ 
ral curiosity, after I had examined them; and the sequestered 
life of the poet, so far from having w'caried, still continued so 
pleasing, and oven delightful, that I felt I coul d continu e it some 
time longer without disgust. 

ji knew not, however, whether my eccentric host would feel 
te i'nCilpd to my continued intrusion upon his romantic soli- 
Sind I was doubtfi^ whether he was conscious of any re¬ 
ciprocal feeling of fricii#hip toward me; for though«the heart 
of this gifted and amiahl.e being was formed for the social affec- 
Uons, ii^fthcir raQ§t* luxuriant gfbwth, the rude blight of the 
two whicll^had arrived at had determined him never 

to cultivate another. ^*' . 

Under these impressions, I reminded Auriol that the period 
which 1 had assigned for my stay with him had expired, 

Ahriol expressed his regret, but declined the opportuhity 
which 1 had studiously afforded Mm of prassif>,{r me to poft- 
pfbno my departure; and after a silence of some '^econ^, add- • 

“I am sorry, Sydenham, that you ever came here.” 

1 very natur^ly looked rather surprisqd at this* unexpected* 
remark. 
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9 vypEji^ 

**You will hardly guess the T he proceeded; Jl 

will tell it to you. Before I becan%'> pcquaigte^^ith you^ 1 
rctohcilerl to solitude, because 1 coulcl no^^Hjjfback with 
satisfSetion to that part of my life which had beS^^ssed in so¬ 
ciety ; but such pleasure have 1 taken in your co||i||rsution, 
that I fear, when you are g’one^I shall begin to exp^^nce the 
irksomeness of solitude, froni fidntrasting it with the brief 
period of c^lm enjojaneiit which I ^Apcriencod during'your 
visit.” \ f 

“ I am delighted to hoar,” answered I, “ that mv company 
has been a plea^ng relief rto your seclusion; and, as your so¬ 
litude has been to me a no less grateful change, afhir the crowd 
in which 1 have been accustomed to live, I propose remaining 
your guest a short time longer.” 

“On no account,’* rejoined the poet quickly; “that would 
be only to render absolutely certain what is now, I fear, more 
than probable. You and I are in very different situations. 
Your visit to Che cottage of the recluse will be hereafter recol¬ 
lected by you merely as a variet}^ an excursion from your rd^ 
gulai course of business and pleasures; but to me it will be¬ 
come a standard of happiness, with which my solitude will 
henceforth appear in disadvantageous comparison. Besides, if 
you were to remain b(?ro much longer, the pleasure your con¬ 
versation affords me might grow into friendship,' which, on 
every account, I should wish to avoid encouragino’.” 

“I comprehend your meaning,” said I; “and I am not sur¬ 
prised that, deceived as you have been, you sliould ieel reluc¬ 
tant to trust your fri^'ndship to any person, especially to a 
stranger, of whoso olraractor you have no knowledge beyond 
that afford ’ » i-'a o^vn Tiqirt'sentations, in which the least 
suspicious would hesitate hiiplicitly to confide.” 

“I will not deny,” nturned Auriol, “that the gross 
which I have suffered have greatly diminished my confi-leiitjie 
in human nature; and u third disappVlntini'iit would swallow 
up the small remainder which I may ^ill possess, and reduce 
me to'utter misanthropy, I can afford, therefore, to lose 
nothing, I am unwilling to hazard aught. i>ut even ?f. I eoiild 
overcome distrust, theie VoK»* remain objections, 'wliich 
would deter me from cultivating your friendship.” 

“These latter relate to my acknowledged unworthiness, 1 

felis” said I. , 

Quite die contrary; fo^yrou h^i^i entered into my feelings, 
and hsPre*api/eared to bo interested in my hopes; you are^.. 
lover of poetry, and possess a fine intellect, w'hich can select 
any subjeeWf^^ thb store of your rich and varied knowledge, 

, and exliibit,it in a manner delightful at least to my ears. Yqs, 
3afdHEiham, it is becasise I find in you the qualities which alone 
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can grain my esteem, I'wish our aequaiTltance to stop 
whore it is.” 

• “IndeedIjJthat apTpears to mo rather a {paradoxical reason*’ 
“ I will CTplain myself. My friendship, tSydenhaiBpjs of a 
nature far surpasSing’ the love of women, which I have long 
since ceased to regard. In early youth, I dwelt with delight on 
the exquisite creation of in^iancy', but I found the woman oi 
the .world a totally dilferent being. The latter was frivolous 
and irriitioiial; and 'he only exceplioiT that 1 met W'ith—the 
only woman who resembled my ideal image, in fascination of 
mind ajn> person, proved, upon exainination, to be rotten at 
heart. T then abandoned the sexf merging*thc purer part of 
their love in friendship, and altogether rejecting the grosser 
part, as unworthy of the poetical character. My friend, there¬ 
fore, must Jiot only sympathize with nieyii 1/is mind and cha¬ 
racter, hut must he, in a jsfreat measure, devoted to my society. 
1 have told you how 1 ultemiJted to realize this idea—^liow I 
foiidh’^ hoped that, by taking a human creatuiv' -when he was 
you no-, and kee]>ing him from the association of his species, I 
might succeed in suppressing the evil principle, and ])crfecling 
the good. You know also liow, as soon as he had come to a 
tlcgreci ol'niatiirity and communion with his kind, his incorrigi- 
•blo nature broke forth, and urged him, as might have been ex¬ 
pected, first, to turn upon «nd rend tiie cftio w\|^o had cherished 
and loved him. •As for you, your situation, if nothing else, 
renders it impossilile that you should ever be to me more than 
an occasional ac(|uaiiitance. Perhaps indeed, after yon leave 
this, 1 may never see you again. Why therefore should I en¬ 
courage sentimcTits of friendship toward you 1” * 

“ But wlicii your name has become that of a divine poet, will 
you not leave your retirement, and ’^ili^^mrld, per¬ 

sonally to receive its tribute of adiniraiion 1” 

,*‘Whatr’ cried Auriol, “ would yon have me go about the 
licu iiry levying prsiise upon the pidilic? would you have me 
freque.nt society a gente^ beggar, to subsist ray fame upon elee¬ 
mosynary llattcries ? f^o! let it die rather than keep itself 
alive by such mio^ns ! I leave*that for the {loetasters of the 
present- day ; hut if the ■WQjW^houJd deem me worthy of its 
commendaiions, let i’lT'tifliiti them to me in my solitude, for 
I will never quit my retirement to solicit thorn. Besides, a 
poet should always keep himself apart from the crowd, for his 
presence dispels that undefined but splendid illusion which’sur- 
rounds the unseen person^f geniili.” 

“ But,’' said I, “ although 1 may not meet yoit in' public, 
what is to prevent you from visiting me iiji tbe^ogntry, where 
I spend a great part of my time 1” 

“ The same reason which would prev^ent my sheing jrou iiP 
the town. , Does not the generad assembly of fashiotjjatiles,^ 
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when the season is at an end, break itself up into parcels, 
which are distributed amon^ the country houses 1 1 should 

Iherefoie be in the same element in one of these, as if I were m 
,thc miJ^t of London.” 

“ Jhit my lio.use is an <*xception to the {jeneral practice. I 
go to town for but ) return to the country for mchUf; 

and ronhoqueiitly neVer invite n^.'^e than two or three rational 
friends, in whose conversation lean find didijrht. It wpuld 
gratify me much to*a(fil you to their number.” 

“ Such a communion,” answered the poet, “ would be exactly 
accordant with my taste. Ihit it is a happiness whift'h I must 
have in pers])ectire; for, af ])reKent, 1 must uive my undivided 
attention to the poem which I intend to brinn before the public 
next year. I’his business will biing me up to London in the 
spring, when 1 shall^>erhiips find you there.” 

1 told him that he certainly \voiihl,rdnd T made him a sincere 
proffer of my siTvices. lie thanked me with grateful warmth. 

The next da} ] took my leave of him. H(‘ aeeoiiipauKMl me 

almost as far as M-; and w lieu 1 h' stopped to return, the 

tears stood in his eyes, and he squeezed my hand. 

God bless you!” cried he. “ lly this time next year, my 
fate will be decided.” 


CHAPTER IT. 

Ojx returning to the hotel wdierc I had left my travelling ap¬ 
purtenances, 1 foniid among my letters v»ne of importance. It 
was fromnjy a«ent in the country, and its purpoil was to i i- 
form me, that mt. ks^'jhehy, one of the county meinhiTS, liad 
just experienced a jiaralytie stroke, and that his death was 
hourly expected. “ 1 lo^-o not a moment,” continued ATr. 
Nicholls, “ in sending yon lliis intelligence; for, though 1 havd 
never heard you express a senlnnenl up >n the suhjeet, yet I am 
aware, that it was your excoUent fatlier’^s wish that 3011 should 
stand on the first vueaiicy. ^riierefore. Sir ,if you have any 
idea of becoming a candidate,oxpc'dioiit that you should, 
without delay, make your appoarah?t***ii'ere, as names are al¬ 
ready meiitionod in the conut}'’; and 1 have reason to ho of 
opinion, that you would ineot with a favourable reception.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation, I gave onh'rs for immediate 
departurg, and in tvvvnty miuflltea 1 w^s in my carriage. 

It is now lime, thought 1, that I should enter upon a new^« 
scene, and thp .jjolitical* world, very opportunely, opens to my 
view. With respect however to my position in the county, I 
#as i^rly uhaequain^d with it. I knew only, that my father 
t^pd s^jten to me about it, and 1 supposod he had been given 
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to understand that there was a probability of success. I had 
heard, likewise, that the Daventry family, which had retunied 
one member without opposition from time immemori^, 
sought to monopolize the w'hole representation; and t^t the 
independent electors had taken the attempt in high dudgeon. 
The present Lord Daventry was, for other reasons, obnoxious; 
he was a proud man, and an Mil«a>tory, merciless to his tenantry, 
and oppressive to the poor in general. Under these circum¬ 
stances, it se»'-mod probable, that any gffnflemaii of character, 
figure, and fortune in the county, who came forward, would be 
returticd. *To this description, at least, I answered, my name 

was of considerable antiquity in Si-shire f I was perfectly 

independent of the Daventrys; I had money, talents, and above 
all, a clever agent. 

Mr, Nicholls had been my father’s rigbyianfl man ever since 
he succec'ded to the estat 4 ‘, and had the complete management 
both of that excellent person and his jiroperty, though, to give 
him his due, 1 do not believe that he took greater care of his 
own interest than persons in liis situation generally consider 
themselves entitled to do, without reproach. This was much 
to his credit; for Nicholls was a remarkably clever fellow', and 
therefore niighc have been a prodigious rogue with perfect 
safety. Having mentioned his abilities, I can give no higher 
proof of his discretion, thafi was manifdbled l^ the fact of his 
having ahvays carefully concealed the former from the world. 
I am sure that I was the only person who was acquainted with 
his real character ; for while 1 was yet a youth, he had sagacity 
enough to perceive* that it would he vain attempting to dissem¬ 
ble Avilli me ; besides, 4ie knew that I would never betray him. 
In his manuers lie was naturally vulgar, and studiously coarse 
—nay, almost brutal—though, at the sajifiSr'tiJiief’SIhreful never 
t 4 ) o’ersti'p the modesty of nature. He was tlicTefore universally 
accounted a rough diamond,—an honest, plain, straight-forward 
•John Bull. Ke was really much attached to my family, with 
w'hom he took a pride identifying himself. Such was my 


agent. 


. A lew hours li^i’iskly .travollifig brought me to Sydenham 
Park. * Mr. Nicholls was to seceive me. 

“ When did you letter, bearing date five days ago V 

was bis inquiry before I got into the house. I explained to him 
the cause of the delay. 

^ I am glad you are come. Sir,” he continued, “ for you have 
no time to lose; Mr. ScHliehy di#3 yestenday moTiiiiv; and 1 
.^ave a gn'at deal to tell you.” 

“Come in,” said I, as I entered the Jibraijr,and let me 
hear all your news.” 

“ I think, Sir Matthew, you had better dine first; dinner wiJJ 
be ready at seven, for I have ordered it every day siiiceJP!vrot|j 
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hS;ving b'ecn in hourly expectation of your arrival. If you ’ll 
allow Btfe, I *11 dine with you, and afterwards we *11 proceed to 
bijj^ess.** ' ■ 

To J;fii8 arrangement I willingly acceded. Accordingly, after 
dinner we sent the wine into the library, and being comfortably 
settled there,, our chairs drawn to the fire, (for it was a raw au¬ 
tumnal evening,) Ind a bottle 4 .of•excellent Lafittn before us, 
Mr. Nicholls proceeded to open his communications. 

“ Well, Sir Matthd^r, in the first place, how do you f(*erdis- 
posed with respect to standing the county 1” was the prelimi¬ 
nary inquiry of my agent. 

“Exceedingly well-disposed,’’ answered I, “if there is a 
reasonable probability of success.” 

“ I certainly think there is; but then it will cost a great deal 
of money.” ' 

“ Perhaps ten or fw’elve thousand,^” said I. 

“Ten or twelve thousand !” cried the agent, “ we can’t go 
to the hustings under that; and if wo got returned a shilling 
under twenty thousand, my name’s not Joe Nicholls.” 

“Why, how is that? the county’s not largo, and the Da- 
ventrys can’t spend much.” 

“ It’s true, they are rather out at the elbows, but they’d 
almost ruin themselves to get the county into their hands. But 
if ^/ici/can’t spend, tliere’s one who can and will.—Who do 
you think has come forward beside Colonel Haviland ?” 

“ I have not the least suspicion.” 

“ Mr. Jackson.” 

“ What! the old waggoner, who bought Sir Thomas llaw- 
linsbn’s property last year ?” » 

“The ve ry ma n: his address was published this morning, 
—here’s dMfepJ*" : he says he ’ll stand to the last; and 
I’m told he comes to the hustings with fifty thousand pounds 
in his pocket.” 

“ Hang him !” said I‘; “he’s an ass and a blackguard.’’ •' 

“Very likely; but what odds is tha^-? he’s got the ready, 
and after all that’s the main thing in ^in election, as well as 
every other business.” f /«. 

“ Haviland and Jacksoik, in^p? 5 lp,tind wcr.lth, are already in 
the field; now, I should be glad to knv.f in what character, or 
with what advantages, I should present mysQjf ?” 

“ Why, I ’ll tell you. Sir Matthew,” returned Mr. Nicholls, 
“ how the matter stands wdth respect to you. The narne^^ of 
Haviland absolutely stinks ^Uirough^the county. The Earl 
and Lord Haviland and the Coloncd have been canvassing thii^- 
fortnight, bu^w^th such* bad success, that they are in a great 
stew about it, 1 understand. The freeholders have fobbed 
' t^em off with every kind of excuse they could think of. One 
j^ays.Sm can’t promise' himself, till he has all the candidates 
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before him. Another says, he has made up his mind ne^er to 
^vote for two out of one family. A third thought the request 
unfeasonable, as the electors, if they did vote, as a mat^r •f 
course, for liord Hayiland, always had the privilege of choiQsing 
their own man for the second member. Thus, you see, the 
Daventry interest is more apparent than real. New, as to old 
Jackson, independently of his*hhving given himself great airs 
since he set up gentleman, the county wouldn’t choose to be 
represented by such a fellow as he; there are many in P - ■ ■ 
who remember the time when he wore a smock. Besides, the 
freeholders^are not numerous, and arg mostly respectable, and, 
to a certain degree, independent yeomen, amongf whom his mo¬ 
ney will have less influence than it would in almost any other 
place. Therefore, according to my calculation, the Colonel 
will bo supported chiefly by the clergy aii^sm&ll gentry, who 
wish to curry favour with tny lord. Jackson will be able to 
purchase all the tag-rag and bob-tail; so that the kernel of the 
county is left for you; though, if neither you hor any other 
gentleman with similar pretensions offers, I am sure that they’ll 
rather suffer the old waggoner to be the member, than let Lqrd 
Daventry’s son in.” 

“ But am i not rather late?” said I. 

“Not much,” said Nicholls; “nothiijg to signify, I hope. 
To tell you thetrulli, I ha\^ been endea^uring, as far as my 
limited power wcflild permit, to keep the field oj>en for you, 
ever since 1 heard of Mr. Sotheby’s illness. I have sounded a 
good many of tin; gentlemen and head-farmers about here—^not 
that I ever committed you in the least—-no, no. I only s^d, 
as if from myself, tliat^ wished Sir Matthew would stand, as 
I was sure he M just hit the nail on the be^;^ ^ puffed 

you very strong. Your name seemed w‘please tiiem very 
niRch.” 

“Well,” said I, “what shall I do?^ Had I better canvass 
a lfttle before 1 advertise?” 

“ 1 W’as going to make a proposal,” returned my comisellor. 
“ 1 know some, of the. gentry, and several substantial far¬ 
mers, who would ^ive tlicir supjfbrt to any independent candi¬ 
date, in ’preference (^i^er m Waiila^nd^r Jaeksoji. Now, if you 
will give me pcrmissiolHo intimate to them that you njight be 
induced to stand, 1 •will engage that, in less than forty-eight 
hours, a deputation shall come here to invite you.” 

“ You are the prince oLagents,” said I; “ the plan appears 
tp me an evcellcnt one: nut am I ^cquainl^d with %ny of the 
people you have in your eye, as likely to form this deputation ?” 

“ O yes; there *s Sir Michael Hanbtiry,, wh^ b think, will 
head it; then there’s Mr. BTixton,,of the paper-mill; besides 
Cottle and Lewis, two of the greatest farmers in* the 
with about eighteen or twenty more. 1 shall set off 
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morrow, that I may bo with Sir Michael the first thing* ' leav¬ 
ing settled with him, 1 shall proceed to call on Lewis, Cottle, 
smd ^he others, in succession; and as they all live witliiri? a 
compass of thirty miles, I think I shall have arranged with the 
last of them l^efore nightfall, that he is to aftend the meeting at 
P——, at eleven o’clock the following morning; so that we 
shall have them up here beforeudinner lime on that day.” 

“But why do you make Sir Michael Hanhury my chief 
patron? he is a silly old fellow, you know, of no rank among 
the county people; I should think his conspicuous support 
would rather injure us than otherwise.” ^ * 

“ You entirely mistake. Sir Matthij^’,” ro})lied my agent.— 
“ I tell you what it is : if you had to choose out of a thousand, 
you could not seh^ct a more eligible suj)porter, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, thita S»r Michael Haiibury ; and I ’ll tell youw’^hy. 
The county is at present divided, you must recollect, between 
three parties: the clergy, together with many of the gentry; 
the gentlemcijf farmers, and substantial yeomen ; the moh. I’he 
second must beat the other two acting separately; those are 
your obvious friends. Hy the llaviland faction, Sir Michael 
18, on the whole, dcs])isod; but tiie v('ry ([ualitics which make 
him contemptible in tlieij; (‘yes, endear liiin to onr people. His 
plain manners, nriasspining denujanour, kindiu'ss of lieart, and 
agricultural pufsuits,"render him tb.‘ darling of the farmers and 
yeomcm; besides, his indulg(‘ncc us a landlord, a manor-pro¬ 
prietor, and a magistrate, w'onld, I think, seduce many of Jiick- 
son’s rail*. If he were to stand himsedf, in the present state 
of affairs, he w’^ould certainly come in; but tliat is an ambition 
he'‘never dreams of. 'J’o engage liis iirSen'st, tluindbri', is half 
the battle.” 

“Had \ not call on Sir Michael myself, or send him 

some private token tbroiigb yon?” 

“ No, no, that Avoiild never do; it would not be safe to trust 
him wdth a token, because be would most likely Ix' blabbing 
it; and the country people, wlio at llu’se times, always tlnnk 
that tlieir belters arc entertaining designs of ljumbug«giiig them, 
if they knew tiiat Sir Mich.iel, from a ]>’''Yatc •arraiigemt'iit 
between you and bimselfrwa§,^;';J<^]^ up a Jeputation to invite 
you to stand, their sagacious nos(‘S woTba immediately smell a 
job, or ‘ something WToiig,’ and they would perhaps start atvay 
and ho as wrongheaded and iinpractiealde as so many donkeys. 
An Englishman loves stramht-forvvard doings; and it would 
be higli|y flaTig(?rons to attempt sleetYug against the tide of his 
prejudice. ’ Besides, Sir INlichael himself must imagine th^t 
the idea of #u%stan^ing originates with himself; for, if he acts 
npon the suggestion of anothe.r, he wdll not exert himself with 
>half^the zem that he would display in carrying on a project of 
hiSji.oYvn. 1 shall endeavour to persuade him that it is in his 
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power to emancipate Uio county from the tyranny of ijie fla- 
vilandsy and to protect it from the deojadation of sucli a repre- 
fi^fentativo as Jackson. I’his will require some management, 
which I am best ^tted to undertake, because T know mj^joian.'’, 
“ Very well; but now, about politics, Nicljolls; what are 
we to say about them 1” 

“ that’s easily settleckf 4iereabouts they are not very vio¬ 
lent, either one way or the other; we giiist not approach the 
two e^ctremes of Toryisni or Radicalism, but we have all the 
intervening space; and T ’ll take care that the address of the 
dcpiltatioft gives you plenty of room.” 

“ But how can you interfere witfi their adeftess 1” 

“ O leave me to manage that, Sir Matthew ?” 

“But I cannot conceive how.” 

“ Well, I ’ll tell you,” answered Mr. ^ipliolls. “The ad¬ 
dress of tlie d<ipiitation you is alroad\y^'^ritten and in my 
pocket-book. When, in conversation wifli Sir Michael, lhave 
got the idea of our standing fairly started, as if by himself, 1 
shall advert to the form in which the count}'^ will express their 
sentiments by his mouth. A discussion on this point will en¬ 
sue, and then, by occasional suggestions imperceptibly thrown 
out, I shall contrive to infuse the spirit of my address into the 
mind of the old gentleman. Having doiui this, the rest is easy; 

I shall sit down, take a sAieet of papc'r, and jvrite my former 
composition, whftih I have got by rote, and band to liim, just 
observing that it w^as as w^ell to w’ritc dowm lii.s sentiments be¬ 
fore they escaped our recollection. This he will move, and of 
course carry on the followdtig <lay at the meeting. At the same 
time, I can just sketch* in the same manner a short speech for 
him to introduce it with.” ^ 

“ Upon my honour, you are a clever ierjow.” Xt the same 
tkme, if you have not a decidtjd impression that, under these 
circumstances, my success will bo certain, T would not stand, 
as I have not the least disposition to undc'rtaKe the patriotic or 
rather quixotic enterprise of rescuing the county from the ty¬ 
ranny of the llavilands, or defending it from the blackguardism 
of Jackson.” • • 

“ O, wo know dl^j^at’”,,sa 4 ;dLmy*agent impatiently ; “ they 
are our show-motives"&iiiy, wliich every man must put on over 
his real ones. Let us once get in, and the devil or the Havi- 
lands may have the county afterwards. With these views, I 
ha^e.prepared the advertisement, in order that we may send it 
off by express immediately aftei^the dejintation left the 
Tiouse.” 

Accordingly, Mr. Nicholls drew forth.a hi^e«pocket-book^ 
from one of the voluminous w'rappings of which he extracted^i 
two papers. . * 

“ This,” cried he, handing me one of the documents^i-^' iliis" 

VOL. 11 3 
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is the address of the deputation; see whether you approve of 
it.—Tha^” laying the other paper on the table, “ is the adver- 
tissmeQjt; 1 have drawn it up with care, and 1 think it will 
satisf^b^ou.*’ 

The address of the deputation will appear tiereafter. 

The public advertisement was as follows : 

w* 

“ TO THE INDEPENDENT ELECTORS OP THE COUNTY OF S—, 

“ OENTLEMEN, 

“ A highly respectable deputation of your county having 
done me uie honour to desire tliat J should become a'candidate 
for the vacancy iif your representation, occasioned by tlie death 
of Mr. Sotheby, 1 am induced to solicit your support at the ap¬ 
proaching election. 

“ I trust you ivull«believe that no depraved ambition has 
tempted me to quit the retirement of a private station to seek 
the high distinction td which 1 venture to direct my hopes. Al¬ 
though 1 protend not to bo indiflerent to the importance which 
attaches to your representative, J should not have presumed to 
offer myself to your notice, had I not been informed that I 
might become the humble instrument of interposing between a 
fatal blow which was aimed at the iiidepeiidence of your coun¬ 
ty. To deliver you f:|^m tyranny and insolence, which, as a 
freeholder of 8—p—shire, and one dt^ply interested in its Avel- 
fare, I have long beheld it subjected to witli "indignation, is a 
task v/hich I shall undertake with the liveliest zt'al; and 
which, if 1 am permitted by your assistance to accomplish, I 
shall always revert to with pride and gratification. The Havi- 
laiid^family have long oppriissed the cotinty like a nightmare. 
They have abused your confidence whenever they have receiv¬ 
ed it, by dedicating tlie advantages which they derive from 
your representation, to their owm private aggrandizement. Thej 
have uniformly supported all, and originated not a fpAV mea¬ 
sures to oppress the poor; and are noted as the most staunejh 
and shamidess supporters of Ministerial profligacy. Not con¬ 
tent with what they already possess, their inordinate ambition, 
or rather avarice,—for they areSiot actuated h5 so respectable a 
motive as the former,—surges thom to^h^^atsfelacioue attempt of 
sacrificing your independence altogether,^by reducing you to the 
degraded situation of a close borough. It is now in j'onr power 
successfully to repel this insult; and I feel confident that vou 
will not neglect the opportunity of pitting a period to the he¬ 
reditary ^jTEnny umter whieffyou have laboured. ^ 

In me you will find a candidate, who, however unworthy 
in other resp^ct^ can, at least, boast of integrity, and n steady 

( attachment to your interests.. I shall not go into the House of 
.^tftmgvons bigoted to any opinions, but shall give up the best 
en^^fars of a mind free from prejudice, to pursue that line of 
condtSi’wniLii'i'think most conducive to the public good. 
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“ 1 have thus briefly stated the reasons which haye,inJucod 
me tf)*oirer myself to your notice, and which render me san* 
Vuiiie of success. * To the other candidate who is already i* the 
field, I have not alluded, being nnaequainted \%ith tlwv claimq 
or pri'tensions wliieh he has to advance for the honour of being 
your representative. 

I have the honour to nKnkiin, Gentlemen, 

“ Your most faithful friend, _ 

“ And devoted humble servant, 

“ Matthew Sydenham. 

* ‘P\(l*uhan:i Park, Septombor 22nd.” 

“1 think this will do very well,” said I, as I returned the 
paper to my agent. 

*• Jt is rather long,” replied Nicholls* ybnt T’m afraid we 
cannot eonveiiii»ntly cut it down ; howtwer, we have time 
eiiough to talk of that. I ’in sure yoi/’ll succeed—I am, in¬ 
dr ed; but even if any unforesi'cn aeeidenl should oeenr, you 
can, at a \iej*k’s warning, eonu' in for !:*■ ■■ ■ . ,, by merely 
Sending a note to Mr. Langley, apprizing him that you want 
your seal; and requesting that he will be so kind as to ask for 
tlu (Jhiltc'rn Hundreds.” 


CHAPTER III. 

By the next post I wrote to Spencer, who was still ii^ Lon¬ 
don, and reqnesti'd film to come immediately to Sydenham to 
assist me in my election. During the rcs^l of ,the, 4 *^y ^ 
ploycd preparing lelters to be despatcheh immediately my name 
•was publicly announced as a candidate for the county, 

A little before midnight, Nicholls returned spattered up to the 
}?yes. 

“ Well,” cried I as he entered the room, what news?” 

“ I have had a hard and a good day’s work,” returned my 
admirable agent, as he sat do^n and wiped his brow, 

** Sir filichae^tlil tlm ether mei» liave consented then, have 
they?” 

“ They have; the old Baronet caught at my plan immediate¬ 
ly, and is quite enthusiastic about the business; so I got hint 
to give me a bit of pajj^cr written "with Ids own hand, to take 
with me by way of credential fo the otfccr frcefiohlers. The 
rest therefore consented with alacrity to come forward. I scat¬ 
tered the news all along the road as I Went, and now it is spreq^ 

ing like wildfire. When T cam^ to P-it had just arrir^ 

there, and 1 was immediately surrounded by people aqjcioi^y 
clamouring to know whether the report was well-foulid«> 1; and 
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f» • if 

v>'hcii I told them I believed it was, you cannot think what sa¬ 
tisfaction it gave, and what hopes tliey ejepressod that you 
wouid stand. Thus far, you see, w’e are going on swimmingly. 

' Hut wlfefV should I meet coming out of tin? White Hart just as 
•»! wuh going in, but old Davy himself! ‘ Ah, Air. Nicholls,’ 
‘says he, ‘ is that joul* And then he shook hands with me as 
'‘cordial as anything. ‘ So ho, my juord,’ thought 1 , ‘yon ’re he- 
giiining to funk, are you V *■ liy the by, Mr. Nicholls,’ says he, 
'as I WAS moving aw^ay after having paid my respects, ‘ what is 
this hilly rumoiiT that T hear about Sir Matthew going to stand 
^thc county? It iH|uere idle gossip of course; but s*lilT J think 
’tit would be bc'tler for )ou to contradict it at once, because it 
^'tnight only create confusion or mistakes.’ ‘ My lord,’ says T, 
* it’s no idle gossip, but as true as gospel, that the freeholders 
intend forthwith iui^itCng Sir Matthew to come forward ; and 
pleasii God ho will I>^ pi rsuadi'd to tome to the hustings, for 
It’s Ills own fault if he a’n’t the new member.’ I wif^h you 
had seen old Davy’s countenanei*, when I spoke in that manner. 

‘ What! Mr. Nicholls,’ ciied he, ‘ is it possible ? really, iny 
good friend, J am surprised to lii'ar a sensibh* man like you talk 
80 absurdly. Sir Matthew Sydenham is, I d.ire saj^, a very 
worthy young man, and 1 have always had a high respect for 
his family; hut really, 1[ am ntteily at a loss* to eoiieeive what 
are his protensiontito be a candidate Ibr the comity.’ ‘ Then,’ 
answered 1 , ‘I hopi* your l.oidship will very soon be informed 
upon that pi*int; but I must .isk your j)ardon, my Lord, for 1 ’m in 
haste;* and so saying 1 w^alked away, leaving the old fellow’ 
quite knocked of a heap by tlie inorning’ss news.” 

Did you hear an} thing about Jackson ?” 

“Only tbatrl/rirhpt^kjj^w ith undiininished determination of not 
retiring from the eoiilosl, while thero was a ficeholder un- 
polled.” 

“ Do yon think it possible that I may he did'eated by any coa¬ 
lition or arraugenu'nt hefween him and (lie Havilands ?” 

“That I think is scarcely possible,” said my agent: “I 
khould as soon evpeet to see fire and water unito, as J.ord Da- 
venlry and the waggoner; aiul ii** the former must he defeated, 

1 think he would rather jdi Tfl to a gentleni" *'^^huii a plebeian. 
Besides, Jackson mortally hates the Havilaiid family, and is as 
much actuated by animosity towards them in his opposition, as 
by any other motive, becaust when he first set up in the coun¬ 
ty they refused to eomileiiance him, aiid^^rc polled >vith contempt 
his advaneap.*'. So, if lie saw’ tliat his own success w'as hope¬ 
less, he would, I am sure, transfer all his interest to you.— 
Ajari now*. Sir Ma«tl>cw, if you please, I w*ill wish you good- 
as i am r^ither tired liy in} day’s work. Sir Michael and 
hiy-^riy w*ill h*e here in»about Welve hours, I hope. In the 
mean up a list of the principal people whom 
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w e are to visit. I have givea tlte circulars to tlu^ printer, an 
they Mill be here to-morrow.” And Mr, Nnftolls withdtew. 
'riie curtain may now be said to have dropped upon the firs 
^ act ol my life, which was chiefly convi rsant with human na 
lure, undtr the influence of vanity. You are now,®reaxler, ^ 
be made acquainted with the operations of that mi^htf %aachini 
as I subsequently observed it, when wound up by ambition o 
int^^ILbt. 


CHAPTER IV. 

m 

Shortli after breaklast, on the follow ingf morning', a servan 
enteied tlu lilnary to inform me that a carriage, with Lord Da 
vf niry’s livery, was> diiving up the avenue, and to know whe 
tlu r 1 would In at hornet” • 

‘‘ Most cf rt'uut}wils my answ tr, phd in a few minuUs thi 
Earl himsilf was ushered into the room. 

“ Sii Matthew,” siid Lord l)«ivciitry, who was a veterai 
couititi,and a tiiu-looking, puwdirtd old gentleman, 1 an 
most hippy to wtlcome you back among us, I hope we shal 
s/ e a great dtal of you h< re. In town, it really is inipossibl 
to I nioy the society ot one’s friends.” 

“ \ oil art very kind, my Lord,” afswercd I, “ and, 1 assun 
you. It shall npt be my T’ault it 1 do not sei*somc ol your fami 

ly at P-, every daj for a fortnight, though J U ar our meet 

iiig there must he under i ircumstance s not so agreeable to you 
Ol t\en to myself, as I could wish.” 

“ I do not affect ^o misunderstand you,” returned thiy Earl 
“and sorry nm I to have my doubts clissipati d. You purposi 
reteiving and listening to some peisoi > st^'.. ^ thiinselvesi 
di putatioii of the county, who have intimated their intentiono 
calling upon you.—Am I not right *” 

4 s far as I am aware, 1 believe your Lordship’s informa 
• tion is corre ct.” 

‘‘ It was only yesterday,” resumed Lord Daventry, “ I heart 
that ten or a d^/cn ihdividua^s—trcclioldcrs, I believe, but o 
no note—mt( i^d assembling at J,he Inn, at P——, and Iher 
proceeding to pham Park, to invite you to stand for the 
county. This project appeared to me to be so absurd, that J 
could not help laughing at it; though, at the same tune, I fell 
tf^or you, because 1 thought you would be annoyed at these silly 
people involving youwame in^he ridicj^le ol th^ir proceeding 
Vvhdt then was my astonishment, when, accidcnlAly meeting 

your agent, Mr. Nicholls, at P-s^nd mentioning the thing 

to him, 1 was given to understand, thatthfb ffbnsense was 
tenaiiced by you! However, after turning the matter ove^in 

3 * 
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m^inind, I'felt convinced tfiat you must have been grossly 
misinformed; and that the imposing word ‘deputation’ might 
; have led "ydu to believe, that these good people really had some 
comii^un^alion with the county at large, or acquaintance with 
tjUs sentiments. Now, as I really know the state of the ease, I 
fihought^it my duty to undecehe you, in order that you might 
t^ltiiow how to beliave '^lien these men did arrive.” 

6 “ 1 feci obliged to your Lordship,” answc'red I, «for the 

sfriendly office you purpose doinjr me; but I am inclined to 
rthink that you are speaking from ilnperfect information, in ex¬ 
pressing such conU'mpt of tin* importance and respectahiliiy of 
™is meeting: it is headed by Sir Michael Hanbiiry, and in- 
Khludes Mr. Ilrixtony besides, \ understand, several substantial 
freeholders.” 

B “Sir Michael Ilanbnry !” evclainu'd his Lordship. “You 
ymust indeed, my d(W !^ir IVIalthew, be ignorant of the county, 
Bf you name him as w influential person. Why, he is a per- 
^|ect fool, an absolute oiiveller; ask any gentleman in S—— 
abhire, and he will tell you the same. If he can command 
itwenty votes, it is the utmost. As to Mr. Brixton, he is a 
^tradesman, a very good sort of person in his line of life, but one 
i who has no more to do ■with the county than your footman has. 
U—Ha! ha! excuse me, but the idea of Sir Michael Hanbury 
land Mr. Brixton giving us a member, is too good. But it can- 
Pot be expected that you should know, anything of the county; 
ffor, immediately after you lel't College, I believe, you went 
r abroad, and remained from homo until the death of your good 
j;father, niy late lamented friend. Almost ever since that event, 
»you have been in town; so, what opportunities have you had 
of becoming acquainted w'ith these parts,? Under these cir- 
'^Cumstances, if you wore to go to the hustings, you w’ould only 
^incuT an enorriSoilb expense and be laughed at,—^for literally 
.you have not the slightest chance of success. Pardon me for 
speaking so plain, but I am old enough almost to be your 

f randfather. I have had long experience in these matters, and I 
. now that there are too many designing, unprincipled persons 
always ready to make a j'oung man of faiiiily and fortune the 
dupe of their sordid views. Iti is not my w’iyh to insinuate 
a^nst any individual; buj let me /•aution^.Su, my youn'g 
friend,—for so I cannot help calling you,—^deeause, although 
we have had little intercourse with each other, I have long felt 
an interest in your welfare, from hearing your poor father often 
speak of you. Never, 1 believe, wras a son more beloved and 
•admired bj^^ a parent,, than yot.. were.'' Many a time has he 
spoken to me, with tears in his eyes, of the brilliant prospects 
^t^ch your talqnts jiromUed, and expressed the most anxious 
that he mi^t live to launch you fairly into public life; 
and^ rcpiemberthe very last cbiiVersation we had upon the suh- 
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jeot, not throe months before his % 3 oath. We wcfe walkinj^ 
together to the House, and when we parted he squeezed my hhnd, 
and said, poor fellow! ns if, upon my honour, with a prdsentiment 
of his approaching end ; * If I am taken away before ^hia^can 
take place, do, my dear Daventry, occasionally give^y boy 
the benefit of yoUr experience, in the wav of advice.’ Let me 
caution you, therefore, against being led away by flattery, to 
listen to the rcpreseiitati<^i|j% of agents, Who are the greatest 
scoundrels—make no exception—^upon the face of the earth. 
You may suspect me of being an inteftsted adviser, but, be¬ 
lieve me, I am not, for Hichard’s return is beyond the ]>088i- 
bility of*douht. I have now done my duty by the son of my 
friend, who of course is at libert3P to act as 4 io pleases ; but I 
trust he will give me leave to consider his vote and influence, 
at the approaching election, as engaged to the support of my 
interest.” 

“ Lord Daventry,” an^wt'n'd I, “ for vour advice, if really 
well-meant, I heartily thank you; but l«wi 11 candidly acknow¬ 
ledge tlint 1 listen w'itli distrust to eouusel upon this subject 
coming from a person in your situation, and you ought not to feel 
oftendf'd at my want of confidence. Therefore 1 must still as¬ 
sure )uu, that if this depututiuu, which I understand is to wait 
upon me, holds out a rcabouable prospect, 1 may be induced to 
accede to their requt'St. The relations of private friendship I 
should he h.ippy to eultiv|Lte with your Lord*ahip; but I will 
not conceal from you, that, in the event of becoming a can¬ 
didate for the county, 1 .shall, how^ever painful it may be, feel 
myself und(‘r the necessity of mentioning your family, in their 
political eharacti r, in no very flattering tenns.” 

“Indeed!” said Lord Daventry, “your father acted with us 
during the w'holo of his public life; his political opinions were 
OUTS; our political character was his.” 

“ It is not,” I replied, to a difference of opinion on abstract 
questions that 1 allude; I mean, that 1 shall feel called upon 
• to express iny sense of your Lordship’s public conduct—” 

• “ 1 think I understand you, Sir Matthew,” interrupted the 
Earl; “ you mean to take advantage of the circumstance of my 
having been loqg in office, aud^thers of my family being in his 
Majesty’s servisi^to deiipuncc us ^ courtiers and placemen. 
In short, you wilT^ot scorn to adopt the common caut of Whig- 
ism, ill order to serve your purpose 1” 

“I certainly shall, my Lord,” returned!, “comment upon 
the circumstinee which you have mentioned; and I think you 
will find that I express*thc opiiaons of % large sqj^d influential 
•body of freeholders of the county. My attacks -wlTl bo op^ 
and in the daylight; so that Colonel .Ilavila^ yill be treatA 
fairly, and will have ample opportunity of giving effect to b£l| 
vindication, if he can produce • • 
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Then > am to understand that you are determined to accept 
the Expected iifvitation of Sir Michael Hanbury, Mr. Brixton, 
mid the other gentlemen, with whose names I am unacquainted, 
to oj^Ter yourself as a candidate to supply the vacancy in the 
represeAtation of the coun^, occasioned by the death of Mr. 
Sotholf/l” 

Exactly so, my Lord.” 

“ Well, Sir Matthew, it is .unnecessary to prolong this inter¬ 
view, although the manner in whTc!n it has terminated fills me 
with surprise and regret. Your obstinate determination to un¬ 
dertake an enterprise, which I tliink 1 have sufficiently demon¬ 
strated to your reason is utterly desperate, must procerf^d either 
from infatuation or enmity ttf my family. If it arises from the 
latter, I cannot but be deeply hurt, to experience such treatment 
from the son of my valued friend. Your opposition, 1 repeat 
to you, will be rather vexatious tliaii seriously injurious, b<*cause 
it will only make my’son’s election rathrr more expensive. As 
for yourself, you wil^.pay dearly to ratify your animosity to¬ 
ward me. I speak, believe me, more in sorrow than in anger; 
for your conduct gives me more pain than 1 am willing either 
to manifest or express. 1 wish you good morning.” 

I made no reply, excejii a very slight and searci ly jjerei’plible 
smile of eont(‘mpt; but, ringing the In 11,1 ordered Lord Daven- 
try’s carriage, and the noble lord took liis leave with affected 
sorrow, but real chagiid. 


CHAPTER V. . 


Loud Daventuv had not left the house ten minutes, before 
8ir Michael Hanbury and his party arrived, so tliut he must 
have crossed them before he reached llie lodge. The deputa¬ 
tion came in four private carriages. They announced them¬ 
selves and the object of their visit. I received them in the 
library. They were tw'enty-two persons. 

Sir Michael Hanbury opened, the business {ly an address to 
the following purpose: ^ 


Sir Matthew Sydenham,— 

“At a large meeting of freeholders of this county, convened 
for the purpose of fixing upon a fit and proper person to be n' 
turned to Pi^rliament^a Knight of the Shire, in the room of Mr. 
§otheW deceased, it w^as unanimously resolved*— 

Ji“ ‘ Tiiat it js not expedient to entrust the representation of 
county to eitnef of the declared candidates, the Honourable 
!^ch»d llavikind, or Benjamin Jackson, Esquire: 
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“ ‘That it appears to this niretiiijr, that Sir Matthe.w^Syden¬ 
ham, Baronet, of Sydenham Park, was a more elitritile person: 

* “ ‘ ''Phat Sir JMiefiacd 1 faiibiiry and Mr, Brixton, tojretUer with 
such of the freeh(^d(*rs as may feol disposed to accompanKthem, 
should, in the name of th(' meetinjr, wait upon Sir Matthew 
Sydenham, at Sydenham l*ark; request hjm to declare himself 
u candidate for the vacant ^'•.t of their representation; and to 
assure him, that should lie acc^ede to thqjr wish, they would use 
every exeition to procure his return.’ 

‘‘J j)rt‘hume. Sir Mattln'w, that you are not unacquainted with, 
the reasons whieh oblifro us to vyithhold our confidence from 
hoth the jrentlemeii who have oTered themsefves to our choice. 
The one belontrs to a family w'hose yoke the county has too 
lonw borne with patiimt discontent, but whose present insolent 
attempt to make our francliisc wholly subservient to purposes 
wdth w Inch we have no «)neeni, or rather, w hich are directly 
eontraiy to the interests of this eonnty,aifd the country at lafges 
has at lenorth aroused the ijalijrnation of a larjye number of free- 
hedders, and iirsrod them to attempt the entire subversion of 
sueh nii|)riii«*ip](‘d and pernicious usurpation. Although these 
ohjections do not apply to the other individual who solicits our 
suflruaes, ^et we do not consider him to be aeompetent person 
to diseharoe the duties of a member (if Parliament. Havingr 
thus, in*tlie candidates wllo ofler themselves* only a choice of 
evils, we have waiti'd until the last moment, in the anxious 
hope that some lientlemau w'onJd come* forward wdioin we could 
return, at least, without reluctance; but beiner disappointed in 
om e\j»L*ctalioiis, we have this day come to the detcrmii^tion 
of solicitinn that gentleman who presents the best claims to our 
notice, and whom we h.ive frmn the first most wished to see in 
the chciraeter of a candidatt* for our votes. In you, Sir Matthew, 
•we should behold such a representative as this county should • 
havt'—a representative’ of independence and talents, family and 
fortune. Of your jiolilieal opinions we demand no explicit' 
avowal, for wo consider integrity to be the most essential qua¬ 
lity for a pn))]ie elraraeter. 

*> We rainest^ entreat, therefore, that you will allow your¬ 
self to he put iiilranindlirtii.” • 

To this address I made the following answer:— 

_“ Sir Miehael Ilanbury, and gentlemen of the deputation, 1 

am di t )ily sensible of tli 4 j honourronferred upon me by you and 
,tlic gentlemen upon whose belidTi you appear. • • / 

“ 11“ I was before impressed with a lively interest in the wdr 
fare of the county, and a strong iudignation«atilll^ doiuiiieeriit ^ 
insoJeiiee of the Havilands, to wjiat a pitch of intensity mflW’ 
those feelings be raised, when 1 find myself selected by ;^ar^^ 
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noinber of my fellow-freeholders, to head thenij in the noble en- 
^tprise of achieving their independence! 

Gentlemen, with the most fervent gratitude, I accept your 
;invitay.on, and am ready to devote all my energies to the task, 
I'which, if we eventually accomplish, will render you illustrious 
;and exemplary in the eyes of your fellow-countrymen, who, I 
llament to say, in many instances ^«kc in a similar situation. 

I “ Should I, by your exertions, be placed in Parliament, your 
Igenerous confidence will render me more anxiously cartiful to 
iperform my duty in every tittle, than if you were to hind^ up 
toy hands with the most suspicious caution. On mafiy impor- 
ihuit questions I h&ve not, as yet, bestowed sutficiont reflection 
l|;o enable me to make up my mind; but 1 am disposed to no 
Opinion which favours prerogative to the detriment of the pco- 
ne. c . 

I shall as soon as possible publicly announce myself to the 
bounty, as a candidate*for their choice at the ensuing election. 

' “Sir Michael Hanbury, and gentlemen of the deputation 
^specially, I beg that you will accept my warmest thanks, and 
Sto assured of my affectionate regard. As you have thus boldly 
^d nobly stood forward to vindicate the insulted privileges of 
t^urselves and your fellow-freeholders, I am confident that, al- 
Ways bearing in mind fthe importance of your exertions, you 
^ill not suffer thpm to slacken until they are finally crowned 
|iirith a glorious success.** 

f ^ir Michael having, in the name of himself and the free- 
iholders, briefly thanked me for my compliance with tluur re- 

3 uesf, and paid me the usual compliments, the deputation with- 
rew. 


CHAPTER VI. 

.. ■ 

The very day upon which I commenced my canvass, tlie now 
^it came down to the sheriff; *bo that T had‘-no m'<fre than a 
;|^tnight to prepare for the election. •! was a^orapanied in my 
Canvassing circuit by my inestimable agent, whose attendance 
Was necessary in order to make me acquainted with the persons 
|ind characters of the freeholders whom I solicited. The result 
of our first day’s work was venr propi^us : out of thirty-four 
yisits, nin% oftly wer^ unsuccessful. 

^.pn the second day after I had written to him, Spencer was 
jj^i me, haviag^left toWn immediately on the receipt of my 
niter, which, it appeared, ha4 come very opportunely ; for, not- 
nflfths^nding tjie ardenl^persei^eTance with which the v(»tary of 
ambition bursued the* means of gratifying his ruling passion, he 
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haH he^run to feel wearied by his unremitting studies, <and the 
vivacity of his age ^nd character, always inimical to apDlic^ 
tion, had begun to prevail over his severely-tasked resolution. 
He had fd'lt the necessity of some respite from his 1abourt,«iind 
a temporary change of scene to refresh his almost exhausted 
spirits. My letter was peculiarly happy, for it not only offered 
him the reijuirod relaxation, fiftf invited him to appear; for the 
first time, upon a stage to play a prominent part, on which was 
the all-engrossing objoet of the aspiring youth’s desires. He 
congratulated me warmly on having at length entered that 
scone’to M fiich he was pleased to say, that my J,alents and cha¬ 
racter were best adapted. 

“ And now,” said I, “ let me hear something about yourself. 
In the first place, ] hope you are constant in your devotion to 
the muse of law, if there lie such an one]”* 

“ Why,” returned SpeuctSr, “ she has aj much of my atten¬ 
tion as 1 can be c\])ect(‘d to afford, considering that 1 am hound 
to her by strong ties of interest, though not one of affcctipn. 
You may however conceive liow irksome it is to a young man 
like me to devote my time and talents (not indeed talents. Tor 
they are thrown away, like pearls before swine, in the ntudy of 
the law, which requin s only brutal dogged apfilication,) to such 
an iinamiable, dull, prosing, and stubhorfi hag. You will not, 
therefore, 1 hope, consider nJe an unpardonahle*inteUectual li- 
hertnw*, if 1 confess to you tliat I carry on several ^eep flirta¬ 
tious with other of the literary ladies; but the muse of politics 
has my whole ht'art.” 

“ And a very iiidisereet attachment it is, helicve me. Y«ur 
loved one is a fickle ainf niqiortioned damsel, who, if you were 
to unite yourself to her, W'ould soon either ruin or deceive you, 
Kven 1, who am in a dilTirent situation from yourself, intend 
Jiiring with her only prn atnourn, and shall withdraw myself 
from the connretion immediately she exhibits any symptom of 
extravagance or infidelity. Take my advice therefore, and slick 
to the old Gorgon to wliom you have betrotlied yourself, for 
slie will eventually reward you]^ labour and belf-denial wdth 
•riches and l^onouijr Beware, however, that you do not suffer 
her dulness and dcf^lniiity Id disgust ^ou ; for you are not to be 
told that she is the most jealous of mistresses, and will be pro¬ 
pitiated only by sedulous and undivided attention,”* 

drop metaphor,” said the student, “ my profession is, 1 
^mnk, the most discouragktg in w^icli a young man of spirit 
e^n be placed. The study of the law levels all distinAions of 
intellect; and he undertakes it under the greatest advantages, 
who comes armed only with the faculty of do|fjs!W*and mecha¬ 
nical industry; so that I do not exaggerate when,l say that a 
strong constitution is of more importanor* than menta^ sifl^e- 
riority to the student. To bring talents to it jjf .jas 1 have^aid, 
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to throw pearls before swine; and for a man of genius to engage 
in the study of the law, is to harness a blood-horse to a dung- 
c&rt. ^ Who would make up his mind to abandon the pursuit of 
all.-«€al, useful, and interesting knowledge, in order to devote 
his youthful years and spirits to the law, that was not very 
stupid or necessitous 

“ Or ambitious 1” added I. 

“True, indeed,” gnswered Spencer; “ambition must exer¬ 
cise a powerful sway in the breast of that man whom it can 
lead through such a long and arduous road toviard a destination 
the actual attainment of which is extremely precariftus.” ^ 

“ Am I to understand, then, that you are already disgusted 
with your profession 

“By no means. My ambition is strong enough to make me 
undergo any privations and miseries even for the chance of gra¬ 
tifying it. 'J’o me there is but oiic/patb o])eii to fame orpovrer, 
and that is the law. * This path I have already trodden, and am 
determined to pursue, although at the same lime I am feelingly 
alive to its asperities and discouragements.” 

“ But,” said I, “ you told mo that 3mu ■were not exclusively 
occupied by your legal pursuits 

“ W'hy,” returned the student, “I think a distinction is to be 
taken between the generous spirits and the plodding asses ; the 
hopes of the latter can only be realized by prodigious industry; 
the former may succeed in the more intellectual departments 
of the profession where ingenuity and ('loquence are cliiefly re¬ 
quisite, and technical knowledge of very secondar 3 r importance.' 
Tq become a sound lawyer, the drudgery, I admit, must he 
gone through; but my ambition dods not lie in the direction 
of the bench. My object is to collect a surface of legal know¬ 
ledge just sufficient to conceal mj*^ real ignorance of the law, 
and to enable me to cultivate those advantages alTurded at the 
bar of displaying talents which may attract notice at the upper 
end of Westminster ITall. The House of (commons I feel to 
bo my element; and I have no chance of getting access to it, 
except through the medium of the law. With these views, 
visionary as you may perhajfe call them, acknowjedge 

to you, that I am less iiftently oceupied by the study of the 
law than by that of the art, or rather arts, of legislation.” 

I was before well acquainted with Spencer’s ardent predilec¬ 
tion for politics. In London, his favourite relaxation wa^ at¬ 
tending the gallmy of the House, apd his conversation wnem> 
ever I ao.'vf him interned towards politics. In his debating club, 
he was the leading statesmaq and orator. I had thought of re- 
^turning hinf ny.boVough, if^ after h(5 was called tp the bar, 
"t found his predilection continue, and himself likely to succeed 
in public lile. This^purpose I now, for the first time, commu¬ 
nicated to him. The raptures of the vouno* devotee of ambi- 
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tioiL knew no b'bunds. His eyes and cheeks flashed and flushecl 
with triumph and delight. He called me his benefactor^ his 
dedrest friend; and sWore that, if I performed my promise hi# 
fortune was made, and that the deepest gratitude whicg one 
human being ever experienced toward another, would bh*lSis 
with respect to me. 

• “You are now, I think, ka^our twenty-second yenar,” re¬ 
sumed I, while Spencer sat trembling with the agitation of joy 
and eagerness. “ You will be about six-aind-twenty when you 
are called to the bar ; no man is lit for public life at an earlier 
period; for? whatever may be his talents, and supposing him 
to have used even extraordinary diligence, his mind is not suf¬ 
ficiently matured, his character formed, nor his education ad¬ 
vanced, before that age, at least for the purposes of political 
ambition. At the same time, do not suppose^that I countenance 
your distaste for your profession ; for, if you depend upon poli¬ 
tics for subsistence, you will either starve or degeneiate into a 
contemptible official hack. No politician can retain his inte¬ 
grity, or reap the reward of his merits, who has not a private 
fortune or a professional income.” 

“ Most certainly,” cried he. “ I perfectly agree with y<;>u, 
and will take your advice in every respect.” 

“Well, w^e have abundance of leisure J:o talk over that sub¬ 
ject ; we must now apply ourselves to a business of pressing 
importance. This rather sudden thought of standing the coun¬ 
ty has overwhelmed me with business, especially as I am 
somewhat behindhand ; so I want you at present to act as my 
secretary.” 

We then entered upoi* business relative to the election. * 


CHAPTER VII. 

r AM sorry that I cannot entertain the reader with any can¬ 
vassing adventure, wliiph he may possibly have expected. 
J)uring the whole®! my canvass i met with no incident worthy 
of relation, or chzSacter deserving of commemoration in these 
pages; the persons to whom my solicitations were addressed 
belonging to a class remarkable only for their respectability— 
a miality which, however estimable in real life, is not less ab- 
^Sbrrent to fiction (and of course to a work like the present, 
which is formed on the mdfiel of a iftvel,) thiin a vacuum to na¬ 
ture. My ponstituents were, for the most part, agriculfiiralists, 
from the humblest to the highest gradation. /l£cy seemed to, 
pass their lives in pBaceful and virtuous obscuriTy, never trop;;, 
bling themselves about politics, 0T**any other care® but those( 
incident to husbandmen. Their natural*inaptitude to*pif81ic 
VOL. II. 3 
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afiairs Had been favoured* by the circumstance df their part of 
the ^oHd having seldom been the scene of those party strifes 
are exhibited in other counties, cities, and boroughs,* to- 
^e gyfeat advancement of morals, politics, and publicans. 
*‘*'Yhere had been no contest of iinportance*for S- - shire dur* 
ing the last sixty years, and the freeholders wore scarcely even 
called upon to votd, as the representative of tlie house of Da^ • 
ventry, and a gentleman from the family of Sotheby, or of Mer*' 
livale, (which two, by an aidicablo arrangement, were joint- 
proprietors of the other seat,) were usually returned by the 
sheriff on the fortieth day after the issuing of tin? wrif, duly 
elected Knights. But when the I lavilaiids, securely reckoning 
on the easy temper of the freeholders, and their apparent indif¬ 
ference to their elective franchise, had ventured entirely to dis¬ 
regard their duty^as representatives; and when, moreover, 
upon the dissipation of tlie race o^ Merrivale, and the extinc¬ 
tion of the SSotheby rflynasty, they attempted to monopolize the 
whole representation, the electors, convinced of the wortliless- 
ness, and indignant at the insolence of the house of Daventry, 
determined to give a practical proof that their independence was 
not defunct, because llic exorcise of it liad been so long sus¬ 
pended. 

The result of my c|invass jimong this respectable body was 
eminently successful. A few of^their number had cugsiged 
themselves to Mr. Jackson, rather than to Mr. llaviland, be¬ 
fore 1 had entered the field ; but as soon as 1 solicited their 
votes, the great majority gave me the decided preference over 
either of the other candidates. 

As to Jackson, he was said not to bo at all dismayed by the 
api)earancc of a third competitor, lie seemed, Avhen he pur¬ 
chased Sir William Merrivalo’s property, to be under the 
delusion that the “ good-will” of the constitueriey was appur¬ 
tenant to it, and therefore included in the sale. Besides, he*’ 
had a firm reliance on his good purse, a weapon wdiicli he boast¬ 
ed that neither of his rivals could bring into the field. 

The Haviland faction, however, considered the waggoner to 
be no very formidable oppoaimt; forj whi^p they -dlluded to, 
him with contemptuous jndifferenqe, they b#re down upon me 
through every agent and channel that they could command. 
The county newspaper, which was under their control, plied 
upon me with all its might. That they .looked upon my 
opposition as no joke, was manifested by the extraordinary*^!*^ 
torts which they i\(ade to vilify me* Fictitious anecdotes, in 
which Fw-as made to cut a ridiculous, or rather a villaiious.. 
j^gure, wer^ whispered about I was described in anonymous 
yptters, and uj^n*the walls of the county towns, as a profligate, 
^H B^ wittcipled, hypocritical,*ignorant person; and, to sum up 
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all, a Papljit; a rliaracter which, in (Tie eyes of the muliitudet 
t;om])T4‘heTMls, and is the cssencso of all wickedness. 

1 ^suffered this stream of calumny to lake its course, wi|houA 
opposition or Totuli^tion. I knew that il would do me i\% m a-^ 
terial injury ; and it afforded me considerable aatisfaction.*TSe- 
oause It increased my assur.incc, that the llavilands found 
tlieinst Ives in a desperate sltMition. 

Thf* aiiMously-eiipecteil day arrived, .Jackson havintr taken 
care to pack the town with his mob, both the riavilaiid party, 
and myself and friends, were weleomi'd indisciiininately with 
a slofiu of^hootinfrs and missiles, thron»b wliich wo reached 
the t'lwn-liall, after eiidurino inueh (bnnaoe an<rdidi<‘ulty. 

(’olofiel I lavilnnd, takiiio the precedence of his rank, was 
tirst pr<ipos<-d and seconded, Inil he hinisclf t\as not pcrinitti'd 
lo speak, for, as Sf)ou as he opened his lips, Iji* was overpon ered 
by the clamour of .lacKson’s^rabhle. \fter the Oolonel had re¬ 
tired, I was put in nominal ion by Sij; Alichael Ilaubury and 
INlr. Leniurd. [ had almost as much ditReiilty in obtaiiiiiicr a 
hearinjr ns my pnshs'rssor, hut by a more pertinacious perse¬ 
verance 1 succeeded m iiiaktnQ myself audible now and then. 
Lastlyr, Tlenjainin Jackson, Ksijiiire, presentc'd Idmself, and 
was of course received with aeelamalion. Tlis speech, which 
was listened to with perfect atteiition, W'js composed of vulgar 
abuse of liis opponents, and«praise of himself, tofrether with a 
plentiful sea^oniuw of cant words and clap-traps. It is unne¬ 
cessary to say that this effnsirm wras received ■with vociferous 
applause, and considerable utterance of stinkiiific breath. When 
the pf»])\ilaT candidate had eoneliided, tin* sheriff called for a 
show of hands, the resiril of which was, his declarinrr the elec¬ 
tion to have fallen upon IVIr. .lacksoii. Kaviland and 1 then de¬ 
manded ;i poll, vN hieh hciiij^granted, the court was adjourned to 
iW following morning. 


(CHAPTER VIII. 

• 

'Phe next day ^ic radical candidate disposed his foreo so as 
to prevent almost every freeholder -who did not wear hi« colours, 
from leaving access to the polliiig-hoollis. This system he was 
^ eimbled to maiiitaiu during throe days, -whicli elapsed before 
^Tiie sheriff could mustc^ a sufficient constabulary power to 
J^reak the mob. 

• On the fourth morning of the election, wJicn, lor the tirsi. 
time, there was a comparatively clear stagj^, state of thcT 
poll was as follows: Jackson 218—Sydenham, 49—Havilan^ 
22 . •* . • ^ ^ 
The waggoner, who had a very clever cij^unsel, commenced 
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tlie business of this day by an address, with which he had been 
pre^oiisly crammed by the learned gentleman. After a few 
yar^s in the common-place strain of confidence, inspired by his 
^situ'^tion on the poll, he proceeded to observe, that, taking it 
'^tor granted there did not remain fifty freeholders in the county 
who would vote for Colonel Haviland, he wished to draw their 
attention to the nature of the hcu'onrable Baronet’s pretensions 
to their support. “Assuming-,” said he, “the predominant 
feeling of the count}*to be det<‘Station of the Havilands, on ac¬ 
count of their treachery, ingratitude, and insolence toward you, 
and the unprincipled profligacy of their political•conddet in 
general; J put^it to you,*^w'hether you would not act absurdly 
in giving your voice for a candidate whose character could pos¬ 
sibly be suspected of having anything in common with that 
which belongs to your representatives of tlio Haviland family. 
Now, gentlemen, being aetiiated^by those toelirigs which I 
have justly ascribed to you upon the prt'.scnt occasion, I entreat 
you to consider whether the honourable Baronet is at all expos¬ 
ed to those doubts-which I have described, and which would, 

I hope, at all times, but under the present circumstances most 
especially and necessarily, disqualify him to be your repre¬ 
sentative, or else you commit a gross inconsistency. 

“ Let us come to t^p point, and ascertain at once whether the 
two candidates whom I have nsvncd claim your support on 
grounds cssenlfally different. The gallant officer belongs to an 
order whose interests are in direct opposition to those of the 
people; he is a]courtier, and a friend to abuses, because they 
arc his lienefactors. To comprehend all in one word, he is a 
Ififviland—the character the exact reverse of which would 
form the most eligible representative that you could have. 
Who and what is the honourable Baronet 1 Who is hoi The 
son of a thorough-going Tory and Placeman; the friend amd 
political coadjutor of the Havilands. What is he ? A young' 
man whose life has hitherto been spent in the trifling pursuits 
of fashion, and whose person was unknown to you until within 
these few weeks. Such are the simpje facts, which arc open 
to everybody’s knowledge; smd I am not aware that you are in. 
possession of any information to render more dPrtain and satisfac- ‘ 
tory this vague and equivocal character. Is this, then, the 
organ through whom the independent freeholders of S.—i. shire 
announce their determination to he no longer insulted W' 
treacherous and tyrannical, negligent and imbecile represenll^ ♦ 
tives 1 Ggntlemeiv. I have 9to hesitafifon in saying, that if yoy 
elect th^ honourable Baronet in preference to the gallant Colo-. 
3 r^el, you ma]^e a distinotion without a difference. 

thou^,^ proceeded Mr. Jackson, “tho honourable 
has •evaded any exjWicit avowal of his political senti- 
mdhis, expressions h&ve escaped him indicative of a disposi- 
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tion to Whig.ipriiiciples. On this^Maint I have a^ew words 4o 
say, and to which I must hegr your particular attention. • You 
are not to be told, gentli^men, that ever since the sovereigns of 
this country have been divested of despotic power, the GBveift- 
ment, with all its power and patrrmage, lias practically blc»’lrr 
the exclusive possession of the aristocrasy. By them it was 
seized, of course, they bein^hc nearest to .the rich prize when 
it fell from the hands whi^^could no longer retain it. This 
booty however, groat as it was, proved imniilicient to satisfy the 
ambition and avarice of more than one-half of their number, and 
accordingly tliey split into two parties, differing only in their 
watcluvords and colours, but havin<f the same views and feel¬ 
ings ; coveting and struggling for the same onject, the attain¬ 
ment of which was to be the means of aggrandizing and en- 
riching themselves. 

If there is any shade of difference hetWoon these parties, I 
should say that the Tories «arc the less objectionable, because 
thc}^ are the more iiigonuous and straightforward in the cultiva¬ 
tion of tlu'ir individual and corporate interests; while the 
Wliigs, by false professions, seek to engage the alliance of the 
people; who, when they have lifted these hollow and troache- 
rous friends into power and place, uniformly find themselves 
deluded, and their importunities evasivtdy^ answered, or treated 
with contempt. It is therefore evidently*a suicidal actio select 
for your representatives rtTen belonging to either of those cor¬ 
rupt factions whoso selfish policy it is to keep in ignorance, 
insignificance, arid subjection the great body of the people. It 
is your duty to create a third party in that House which is 
called after your namp, hut where your voice is but fe^jbly 
heard, and coldly Usicned to. I will not describe the sort of 
men of whom the popular party should be composed; I will 
not suggest the regulations to which they should bo subjected, 
, 5r the securities w hich should ho provided to protect the frailty 
Df human nature from the attacks to w'hich it would be exposed 
in such a situation. It is for wiser heads than mine to mature 
a plan, the principle of which is simple, and the benefits flow¬ 
ing from it, obvious, il is su^cient for me to say at present, 
that I stand be^re you engaged heart and hand to that party 
whenever it shall assume h tangible existence. In the mean 
time, I stand before you neither a Tory nor a Whig, but an 
humble though devoted friend to you and to your interests. In 

character, and none other, I am a candidate for your votes. 
It is for you to decide vihclher nw pretensions, or those of the 
■honourable gentlemen to whom 1 am opposed, aTe*thc more 
‘ worthy of your support.” 

This harangue (although, if the ingenioiR learned Mr'. 
Crawford had pitched it a note or^iwo lower, as to the style,* 
would perhaps have been better adapted both to fiis cliertena 
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t|^e audionctf,) was receij;gd with vehemeiit app^ausO) and ap¬ 
peared to have made some impression on the rustics. Indeed, 
.this fact was soon proved, for immediately the clamour of ap- 
prob/tion had subsided, it was succeeded by an equally general 
^Igj^^peremptory call upon my name. At^he moment, 1 felt 
embarrassed, Jackson having by a sudden attack, in a manner, 
driven me from my own ground and occupied it at a vantage ; 
for although I was cautious no€*tf) commit myself by any par¬ 
ticular ancT decided language, was my wish to present to the 
people in my own person, an indefinite idea of that character 
which Jackson had assumed in a more delineated a^d palpable 
form. T liad deemed my{«e]f quite secure in this attitude, be¬ 
cause 1 had coifie to the hustings with the sure calculation that 
he would confine himself to the ordinary topics of vulgar 
radicalism. His acute and experienced counsel perceived iny 
improvidence, and dexterously availed himself of it. Certainly, 

I was placed in a situation which,put one’s presence of mind 
to the severest proof, and, to confess the tnith, I felt mine 
staggering; it received little encouragement from a glance at 
NichoU’s countenance, which though in nowise violently agi¬ 
tated, was, for him, alarmingly disconcerted. 

While I was standing, really irresolute, my agent, "who was 
stationed a few yards distant from me on the right hand, as 
soon as ho caught my eye, endeavounjd to communicate with 
me hy moans sundry “ nods and* becks,” tliough not of that 
kind which accompany “wreathed smiles;” hut uttering a 
pshaw ! of impatience, at the stolidity of my unintelligent and 
consequently irresponsive countenance, he stepped up behind 
me. and whispered sharply in my oar— 

“ What are you about? For God’s sake, Sir, get forward and 
say something, or there ’ll be the devil to pay.” 

This brief and bold counsel was recommended by the cla¬ 
mour of the people, whose vociferation of my name increased 
to a tremendous height, when they observed my hesitation to*" 
come forward. Wlien I looked at Jackson, and perceived the 
expression of insolent triumph which his countenance wore, 
my mettle was stirred, and I advanced to the front of the plat¬ 
form. * * 

“ T fancy you’ve got c tickler. Sir Matthew,” said the vul¬ 
gar fellow as I passed him. The waggoner’s witticism being 
overheard produced from his rabble a horse-laugh just as i 
presented myself. This agreeable greeting was interanerce^ ^ 
with such phrases as “ No humbug Speak out! You want to 
impose npen us ! Boware of^'wolves in sheeps’ clothing! Jackr 
son for evet!” together with applause, (rather lukewarm) and 
oawlings for s^.etjee, 

.. Greatly to my relief, the tumult was such, that my voice 
not be immediately audible; so that, while I stood wait- 
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' ng for a heaiifig, I seized the oppoj[|n^ty of rapidly mustering 
and marshalling my ideas, under the command or that, ready 
wit in which T had considerable confidence. 'When silence • 
was restored, I commenced my address, purposing to preftAe* 
as long as I decently could, in order to amuse the enemy, 
was eudeavoririg to organize as compact and well-looking a 
defence as the time would permit, 

• ** Gentlemen,” said I, “ wfttffcheerful alacrity, I come for¬ 
ward to obey your call upon niyjname, wlwch is the most flat- 
ering mark of your favour that I have yet received; because 
it emphatically proves the interest you feel in the preservation 
of my character, free from those suspicions which must not 
attach to the man who aspires to the high honour of becoming 
your rcpresentalive. 

“ Gentlemen, it is an old observation, that a defeated con¬ 
spiracy strengthens the hands of Govemiweiit; and, in like 
manner, I trust, when 1 shalhhave suecessfully vindicated my¬ 
self against the charges which the honourable Gentleman w’ho 
has just now' quitted the hustings has—not indeed levelled 
directly at my person, hut—cast upon me hy the no loss fatal 
inode of inference and innuiMido, that! shall establish myself so 
much the more securely iii your confidence and esti'cm. 

“Alllimigh, in this sense, the honourable Gentleman has 
unwittingly done me a material service, y^t 1 deejdy regret the 
jieeissity of at length departing from that course to which I 
have liitJierto fi'lt a sort of pride in adhering, and at this ad¬ 
vanced stage of oiir aequainlanee, entering into those hackneyed 
and lieaitless bonds of promises and protestations, which I am 
inclined to think could have little effect upon a man who^e 
whole soul and mind woMld not he engaged to your service by 
the generous confidence w'hieh, up to this day, you have reposed 
in the huinlde individual who has the honour to address you, 
fc* Gentlemen, I must explain, or rather correct myself. I 
iiavo spoken of confidence, as though on your side it had 
cea.scd. If I were fully convinced of this fact, I should, with¬ 
out a inomeiil’s hesitation, withdraw myself from your notice, 
for J should feel no desire to solicit your support under the 
altered relation in^ihich we shoifid then mutually stand. At 
'‘the same time, it must be confessed, th^t though in my setting 
out I w'as willing to put the best construction upon your sum- 

* moning me to come forwrard, yet the manner with w'hieh that 
,,palLwas made, and which my consequent appearance received, 

'will afford specious grounds for your enemies and mine to as- 
ctfibo it to levity or distrust. * • • , 

«Gentlemen, it was my wish to have said little here, but to have 
done much elsewhere, and in the proportion, tl^al^ was scanty 
in promise, to have been lavish in performance. I repeat, that • 
you have deprived me of this pleasffre; a^d I caniTot but ffigl 
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deeply moA;ificd, that yc” should have deemed-it expedient to 
dp'so; 

“ But my opponents will doubtless, aslc, "what particular 
**^craiins I had to such unboimcled confidence from you, and why 
“i^ffould feel cha^ined because? it has beem your pleasure to re¬ 
duce it wLtliin the ordinary limits? It is true, indeed, that I 
have no intrinsic pretensions to^such an enviable distinction; 
but nevertheless, 1 must maintain that 1 stand liere under cir¬ 
cumstances somew'kat different from those which conducted the 
other two honourable candidates for your favour to these hust¬ 
ings. I did not come, the representative of a family justly 
odious on acQpuiit of its^ many political sins, to force myself 
upon you whether you would or not; ncitlier do I come in the 
character of a new, thougli not a young man, whoso former 
life has been spent in the accumulation of wealth, and who was 
a stranger to yoiilintil within tliese few months, presumptuous¬ 
ly to oiler myself as the most fit ;md proper j>ers()ii to represent 
you in Parliament. I occup)'^ a position quite distinct from 
that of either of those honourable (jientlcmen. 1 did not come 
' before you of my own accord, but was introduced to your no¬ 
tice, under a sanction of which any man miglit be proud. 

“ Permit me to remind you of the simple facts. 1 came to 
the 'county just as Mr. Sotheby’s rather sudden death called 
upon you for a exercise of your elective franchise—an 
event which would have reiiderctl it incumbent upon me to he- 
herc, even if T had not been actually on the road hither at the 
time. Upon my arrival, I learned, with indignation, tliat Lord 
Daventry proposed attempting to intrude another of his family 
upon the county, and I instantly expressed my determination of 
co-operating with my fellow-freeholders in resisting, to the ut¬ 
termost, this insult; for such it w'as, even though in doing so 
I should he obliged to give my support to a gentleman whose 
person was utterly unknown to me, and with whose name 1 wgs 
scarcely acquainted. 

“ I had not been twenty-four hours in the county, W'hcn I un¬ 
derstood, with mingled feelings of surprise, pride, and gratitude, 
that it was in agitation to mync; me for the ^vacant honour; and 
upon the very heels of this intelligence, 1 w^as visited by several 
gentlemen, who inforroAi me thaf they formed part oi a meet¬ 
ing of freeholders of the county, which had that day assembled 
in the town, for the purpose of taking into consideration nieai> 
sures for the effectual resistance of the gentleman whom 
Daventry sought to impose upon thf'm, and for the provision of 
an eligtbfp succedbor to Mr. 8otheby. These gentlemen ■ then 
proceeded to inform me, that the meeting had come to an unA- 
nimoua Te^olodUn expressive of my competency for this honour, 
In pursuance of which, tli^y have been deputed to wait upon 
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me, and to request that 1 would bScom’& a candidate for the^ re¬ 
presentation. 

Deeply affected at being the chosen instrument of a 
rous, respectable, and influential body of freeholders, in t^eir 
spirited and patriotic object, and sincerely identifying myseif 
with their feelings and interests, I accepted their invitation, and 
• announced my intention accordiagly. During a very extensive 
and eminently successful canvass, 1 met w^th the same liberal 
treatment which had ai first engaged me so entirely to y^oux ser¬ 
vice. It appears to me, therefore, that Ido not complain with¬ 
out cause, if I expostulate with you on the diminution of your 
confidence in my integrity, assuming that to be^the true inter¬ 
pretation of the conduct which you have been pleased to exhi¬ 
bit toward me for the first time this day, inasmuch as 1 know 
that I am not less deserving of that confidenge now, than 1 was 
six weeks ago. ^ 

“ Gentlemen, I am incapable of deceiving you. What I 
stated in the outset, I now repeat without qualification of any 
kind—namely, that there are many political questions of vital 
importance w'liich I have not yet sufficiently studied to come to 
a conscientious conclusion upon them. Gentlemen, 1 have a 
high respect, and an allectionate esteem for you; yet, anxious 
as I am to maintain your favourable sentiisients, there is one pe- 
son W'hose good opinion 1 aia still more careful to preserve. 

’ That person is myself; and I feel that I should" be lowered in 
my own eyes were I to suffer even the apprehension of the dis¬ 
appointment of my fondest hopes to tempt me to a compromise 
wulh my conscience. I would rather endure tlic deprivation of 
your favour, severe as such an affliction would be, than consftit 
to yield one particle of that independence, the assertion of which 
has alone brought me into the situation in which I am at pre¬ 
sent placed. What a monstrous inconsistency would it be, if I, 

> ^standing here the champion of that sacred principle, should my¬ 
self violate it, by rashly and dishonestly embracing opinions, 
the'soundiiess of which I have not yet examined ! I will never 
recognise the absurd maxim, that a man should be sent to Par- 
.liameiit bound haqd and foot; tha^ ho should enter an assembly 
’ professing to be deliberative, with hisw reasoning faculties sus¬ 
pended, the mere organ of his constituents’ will, without tho 
liberty of modifying it, or adding aught thereto, however ob¬ 
viously expedient it might be to deviate from the exact line of 
*"their instructions. Public spirit and patriotism can never ex¬ 
ist in the bosoms of such Servile T(q>TesentalLives, whp dare not 
t-jiink for themselves, lest they should incur the displeasure of 
their ignorant and tyrannical masters. Far frojn you. Gen¬ 
tlemen, such narrow and miserable policy; farli^rom me such 
abject slavery! ^ 

** At tlie same time, I am unwilling tolerfv'* myself open to tile 
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possible suspifciDn of usinjf this broad pretext of independence 
as a cloak for the concealment of sinister purposes. The ho- 
• noi^rablc Gentleman who preceded me has insinuated that my 
mii^d is disposed towards Tory principles, because my late 
Severed redative espoused the tenets of that school. In this re¬ 
spect, I admit that the honourable Gentleman has plausibly an 
advantaj^ro over me, inasmucl^ <S6, being ignorant of the politi-^ 
cal opinions of /^w^father, y 9 u are free to conclude that that 
worthy person never professed any, and that, therefore, his son’s 
mind cannot bo biassed by parental prejudice. But, (.Gentlemen, 
while 1 admit the pToba\^ility of my being influenced by such a 
consideration^ 1 can assure you that the contrary is the fact. 
The honourable Candidate has this day shone forth with a lus¬ 
tre so utterly unlike his wonted displays, that one can scarcely 
believe it to be hi,s own, and would rather suppose that he had 
—not indeed borrowed, but—pur/ihased it at the high price of 
some three or four* hundrcjd guineas.**—[Here I cast a signifi¬ 
cant'glance upon Mr. Crawford, whose features preserved an 
imperturbahhi unconsciousness. The joke, hovrever, took with 
the mob, and there was an explosion of laughter. A guilty 
blush also mantled upon Jackson’s cheek.]—“ lie has, more¬ 
over, exhibited a proficiency in the tactics of debate not quite 
conformable to the plain, simple, and unsophisticated character 
which he supported in the earli^jr scenes of his performance. 
Foreseeing tliat my oscai>e into '^Poryism was impracticable, 
and fancying that he perceives in me an inclination to the op¬ 
posite side, he endeavours to render Whiggism a retreat still 
more perilous, in order that, all means of evasion being cut off, 
1‘raight be driven into the open ground which he himself occu¬ 
pied ; and where the contest being decided by personal merit 
alone, he had, of course, the best' chance of victory- I admire the 
honourable Gentleman’s ingenuity; but on the present occasion it 
has been exerted in vain, for I assure him that I never dr-eamed oT" 
using the advantages of which ho thinks he has dt'prived me. 

I knew from the first that the contc'st between us must he re¬ 
garded as a personal one. We are bjoth unknown and untried 
as public characters. W'c btilh profess ouri^lvcs the friends ofj 
the people, and of thi» county in particular. Agreeing with 
my honourable Oppbnent that the gallant Colonel is already 
virtually rtyected, I can in conclusion only echo his own words, 
—that it is for you to decide w'hich of us two presents th^faii^ 
est claims to your favour.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 

When I concludedr there was general applause, alloyed only 
by the disapprobation of the Jacksonians, who, though they 
^jxertcd their lungs lustily, we ja, completely overborne by the 
stili more vociferous acclamations of the majority. Colonel 
Haviland did not follow the example of his opponents, by 
making a speech; but continued to stand apart, surveying the 
scene with haughty indiftbrcnce. The polling then proceeded 
rapidly ; and when the day’s business was closed', tlic numbers 
on the gross poll were as follow :— 

Jackson, 362—Sydenham, 184—Havijand, 106. 

V 

My immediate friends complimented me .very highly upon 
the eloquence and address which I had manifested. Nicholls, 
in ]>articular, said many flattering things upon the subject. “ I 
really,” said he, “ began to get rather nervous when Jackson 
attacked us so suddenly and vigorously ; and when I saw your 
embtirrassment, 1 was seriously afraid that wc should have 
been put to the rout at once. Cut, consj-dering how unpre¬ 
pared you w(ire taken, I think yon acquitted yourself admi- 
tably; though, upon my word, Sir Matthew, 'I doubt that 
you would have gone forward if I had not urged you. I am in 
hopes that you ’vc quite doubhid up the old waggoner ; you cer¬ 
tainly turned the tables on that cunning dog Craw^ford, with a 
vengeance,—for X'm quite convinced that he made that speech 
for Jackson, who had got it by heart. Hid you observe that, 
while he was delivering it, he looked every now and then into 
his Jiat 1 I’m sure ho had memoranda fastened inside it, though 
.bsirig short-sighted, I could not see distinctly from the distance 
at which I stood. I could not conceive, when you began, 
what ground you intended to take, or which course you intend¬ 
ed to take; but I was relieved when I saw you going on all 
right, as steady astpossiblc. Yoft acted very judiciously in 
'‘talking big; boldiiSss seldom fails at anytime, or under any 
circumstances; but in a dilemma, it is absolutely necessary 
•to a man’s safety.” 

“ What do you think of the poll ?” 

^ “ ^hy, 1 think w^e are getting on as well as can he expected; 
Jackson’s is merely a frotW^ majoriljr without any substantial 
bottom, and is occasioned by his having had exclusive posses¬ 
sion of tlic hustings for three days ; two-fifths^at le^st, of his 
votes I reckon to be bad. Besides, we have the majority of, 
to-day’s voting.” 
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i* Haviland’s chance is entirely desperate, is it not said I. 

• “Bad enough, certainly,** answered my a^nt; “but you 
'■ most not yet judge from figures. Haifiland is keeping back 

* .his sure votes, and is at prelsent trying hvs strength among the 
unknown and uncertain part of the freeholders, who certainly 
come in slowly as yet. X don't know exactly the amount of 
the force which Lord Daventt^^can absolutely command; bm 
without material assistance, I am confident that it cannot over¬ 
take us.” 

During the fifth, sixth, and seventh days Jackson keptaliead, 
but I gained rapidly uj|V)n him; and on ihc eighth I passed 
him. Havilaiid’s proportion of increase fell considerably short 
even of Jackson’s. At the close of the eighth day, the state of 
the gross poll was— 

I 

Sydenham. - a - - 1672 

.lacksoif - - _ - 1598 

Haviland - - - - 414 , 

The result of tlie ensuing day was an augmentation of my 
majority to 245. 

On the tenth morning, Colonel Haviland witlidrew from the 
contest. ^ 

“ It has tunned out as I expccs.ed,” said my agent. “ Lord^ 
Daventry’s object was to try his -strength at the least possible 
expense ; and accordingly, his plan was to go on receiving vo¬ 
luntary contributions until he had just time enough left to bring 
UD and poll his own people, and then, if he found that they, 
together with the votes he had already, would not make a ma¬ 
jority, to give up the contest, and thus save the cost of bring¬ 
ing up his sure freeholders. The field is now virtually ours; 
for, tlmugh .lackson will go on, his reserve is not so great as 
our own,—to say nothing of a large proportion of his votes bb- 
ing bad. I shall, however, to guard against accidents, bring 
the remainder of our people up as fast as possible. 

During the whole of that day I went on adding strength to 
strength, while Jackson’s Votes, dribhlir^j in by twos ancL. 
threes, announced that*his resoiwrces were nearly exhausted. 
Hence I and my committee judged, that, by the morrow, his 
pledge of polling out the county would be redeemed, and that 1 
should be returned accordingly. ^ , 

The anxiously-expected morrow came, and Jackson was still 
at his post, intending, as ivo presumed, to poll a few for farnj’s 
sake, previously to his taking leave of the hustings. But no 
sooner we*e^*h(^ hpoks opened, than, to our astonishment and 
•alarm, we saw the booth of the Radical candidate filled by a 
.’^’sh of freeholders. Nicholls, who had only just arrived upon 
the IjiifetiagB, (h^Ing been absent since the day preceding, in 
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order to collect, as he had mcimoneaT ilfiTTrojriainder of jny 
voters,) hurried away to inquire the cause, while I aud *my 
committee retired to'their loom, having’ left Spencer as^my* 
representative. In ^‘n minutes, Nicliolls returned to the qpm- 
mittee-room, as pale as death. 

“ Well, what news 1 what’s the mutter ?” was the eager in¬ 
quiry. '••• 

“ 1)-^n their souls !” cried Nieholls, “ they’ve coa- 

lescc<l!” ’ 

“What! who! nonsense—impossible!’’ 

“By (»—2—! it’s true; the llaviland people are pouring 
into Jackson’s bootlis like a sprijig-iiae.” • 

“ (Joiifound it! the devil! who could have thought of such 
a thing 1 Wliat shall we do 7” 

My eominitt<'c seemed, indeed, to h(‘ all J^nocked of a heap 
by this iatelligeiiee. Sir Mich.ul Hanhuiy was iitlc rly powcT- 
less to think, speak, or move. .Mr. Jlrixtow could only curse ; 
and Mr. Leonard eoutc'uted himsellWith observing— 

“ Dpoii my soul. Sir Matthew, this is a very prt tty pieec of 
business.” 

lie who spoke nearest to llie pnv])ose w^as a gentlrinan of the 
name of Simpson, who, turning to my agent, addressed him in 
tlit‘se terms: • 

“ Well, Mr. Nieholls, what do yew say to it 1” 

“Slop a iiioiiient,” aiiswt’red lie, speakiug as*if from a reve¬ 
rie, and standing apart with his tinners upon his foridii'ad. 

The fact is, Nieholls was, to a eeitaiii extent, a responsible 
person. I'liis very elover, thouoh somewhat too eoiifKlent fel¬ 
low, had plumed himself ujion superseding the funelions of file 
committee, (which In' hud, for the most ])url, eomponeil of ar¬ 
rant incajiahles.) aud monopolizing the manageiin'iit of the 
election. I and my friends liad placed almost implicit eonfi- 
denee in his prudence, foresight, and activity ; he knew that 
his reputation was in danger ; and he felt like a gi'iieral who 
has failed in the enterprise which he oi iciously undertook to 
aceoirqdish. I said nothing; but my silence was more painful 
to him than any r|pproaches tliat l»eould have used. 

W*(' all expeeted thoreforuthe opiiiii^i of Mr. Nieholls. After 
a considerable pause, he broke the niuinniis silence. 

“ It was almost impossible for me, or any one of us, to fore- 
jSee this stratagem of the Havilaiids; for f am quite persuaded 
that Jackson, twenty-four hours ago, did not dream of the sup¬ 
port which he is now receiving. W’hat ar^ the arti^des of the 
.tieaty between him and Lord Daventry, we are not likely to be 
at present informed; but I suppose he thinks^t lesg dangerous 
to his own interests, to let Mr. Jackson lie rcmrned, than t^ 
suffer Sir Matthew to get a footing hi the county* • Jackson, it. 
is impossible to deny, will have a large riajority; bat I ^RT 
VOL. II. 4 
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quite sure thai''€ffrrnimensS*iffrmber of his present votes are bad, 

, so ) think it will be much better for us to go on to the last, and 
* thep try the chance of a petition. It ‘will save scarcely a 
hundred pounds to retire at this time of day, because I’ve got 
all our remaining voles ready. If Sir Matthew were to go to 
the hustings, and expose in very strong language this profligate 
coalition, some substantial eflVoL'might be produced.” 

“ But,” said I, “.does any of the liavilaiid party appear os¬ 
tensibly identified with this new reinforcement 1” 

“ Most undoubtedly,” returned my agent. “ Dawkins, the 
agent of Lord Daventry, .has them under his conftnand ; they 
amount, I undBrstand, to iiearl}^ a thousand. You cannot, you 
know, attack the coalition until the close of the poll to-day ; so 
that, in the mean time, 1 ’ll endeavour to obtain for you some 
farther information.” 

There was no other alternative than to adopt this advice, 
which was plausible enough; for, if his suspicions touching 
the soundness of the waggoner’s votes could be brought to the 
proof, a committee of the House might eventually declare me 
the sitting member. When I returuea to the hustings, the poll¬ 
ing had commenced, and the Jacksonians hailed me with a 
shout of triumphant derision. 

At the end of the day, the books wore as follows .— 

Jackson 2208—Sydenham 2132. 

As soon as Jackson had returned thanks briefly, according to * 
his wont, I addressed the electors. W ith the mere knowledge 
of tne fact of the coalition, (for Nicholls had been unable to 
collect any farther intelligence of autiionticity, the Ilavilands 
and Jackson having made their arrangements with the utmost 
attention to secrecy,) 1 proceeded to make my attack. 1 am 
not going to inflict my speech at length upon the reader, but 
only to give an extract substance of what I said. 

“ Kither,” said I, “this coalition has been accomplished by 
a gross compromise of public principles, or you have been froln 
the first deluded by the semblance of principles which had* no 
real existence. The latter was always my opinion ; and now 
yon yourselves see how this Packer of patriq|ism and integrity 
falls off from him who ao vaunted Jiimself in these qualities, as 
soon as they are put to the proof, and discovers the baseness of 
bis real character. I make no comment on this new instance 
of the shameless reprobateness of the Havilands, because^ou,^ 
can expect no less from them, for I believe you have long since 
duly eq^nated thnt family. But ftat the gentleman whose 
only recommendations to your notice were his declared inte% 
grity and aftt^.hjpent to your cause, the supposed extraordinary 
sincerity of which was sufTered to compensate for the absence 
many—1 may say all^other advantage; that he whdse 
Watchwords, bein^^he sentiments of public virtue, whose de- 
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nunciations of political depravity, and cKied^vrhose hatrec Lof 
the Havilands, expressed in the strongest terms which the 
language can afford, tempted many hundreds of honest andwii» 
suspicious freeholders to give him their suffrages; that Shis 
honourable gentleman, I repeat, having gained from you all 
that you have to give, should HmmecRately betray your confi¬ 
dence, oast behind him his mhbfl-vauntcd professions, and, to 
crown his personal ambition, embrace the (^ntaminating union 
of that family, to oppose which, and for no other purpose, he 
was a^owedjy called into political existence—does, I confess, 
alternately fill mo with disgust and i'ltdignation. J am unable 
to draw up the curtain before the dark particulars of this ini¬ 
quitous bargain; but this one indubitahlc truth 1 can tell the 
honourable genthjman, that, having sold himself to the House 
of Davoiitry, when he is sent back to his betmyed constituents, 
his political existemee is at ar»end f<»r ever.” 

The speech, cf which the preceding extract formed a part, 
produced the desired effect upon the audience. So completely 
did it succeed in impressing upon them the sense of Jackson’s 
delinquency in accepting the support of the llavilands, that he 
was attacked with a storm of hisses and execrations; and the 
next day, when he attempted to excuse himself, (although he 
had ccrlainly ample room for drfeiice,) all*his endeavours were 
used in vain to obtain a hcfft-ing. My speech,was likewise 
attended with consequences directly favourable to myself; for 
several freeholders who had fully iuteiided to vote for my op¬ 
ponent, gave their suflrages to me. 

On the thirteenth day I had polled my last man. The nuyi- 
bers then were, 

Jackson 2868—Sydenham 2427. 

The Sheriff accordingly declared llenjaiiiin Jackson, Es- 
n^ufre, duly cdected, amidst the greatest uproar and confusion. 
The new member was partly chaired ; but the rage of the po¬ 
pulace would not permit the ceremony to be completed. I, on 
the contrary, received the most extravagant demonstrations of 
popular applause. “ Sydenham a^d Independence !” was their 
favourite, cry. ^ 

A few days afterward, I Was invited to a public dinner, and 
went thereto. This entertainment I need not describe, for it 
had no features distinguishing it from the common character of 
sucb feasts. Sir Michael Hanbury presided. My health w'as 
drunk with nine times ni%e; whereupon 1 delivered a speech, 
beginning with overpowered feelings, and efkding wflh»an ele¬ 
gantly rounded sentence. 
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CHAPTER X. • 

1 HUS lerminated my brief political connection with the 

county of S-; for, notwilhstaiidinjof the orators of the Ceorge 

and Dragon dinner unanimously declared that iny defeat was in 
fact a triumph, it one which I felt no ambition to achieve 
a second time. To js^ive niy /riends their due, however, I must 
not omit to mention that th(;y olfered to defray nnr expenses; 
but this pToj)osal I declin^l. My atrent seriously took to heart 
the unfortunatb issue of Ins undertakinj^'; not that he was deep¬ 
ly aiTected by niy disappointment, and “ money thrown away^’* 
but at himself beinjr outwitI cmI by the Ilavilands. Neverthe¬ 
less, he persisted in aflirjiiino that as soon as Parliament met,'I 
should be voted in on my petiljon, and in the mean tiiru) he 
busily eiujjloyod himself in scrutinizing Jackson’s frecdiolders. 

Having^ determined, how'ever, to pass some time in the poli¬ 
tical world, 1 was obliged to have recourse to my dernier 

resort; namely, my seat for P-. Accordingly, as soon as 

the tumult of the county election had subsided, I wrote to Mr. 
Langley, my locum ieneii/t, slating fny wish to come into Parlia- 
mtiiiU Uiid exnressiii^ in the most oblijang terms, my reorret- 
that the faihire^of iny recent attempt obliged me to roepuisi that. 
he would, at his earliest coiivcnieiice, ap}>ly for some office un¬ 
der the (.'ro^vn, in order to vacate his seat for the borough. 

In a few days, 1 received a satisfactory answer from this gen¬ 
tleman, w'lio was iny consiu-german. Ho stated that he was-iii 
expectati(jn of a pecjrage, which (as I knew) had long been pro¬ 
mised him; and he had been given to understand, that it was 
intended to include him in a new batch, which was shortly to 
be gazetted. He re<|ncst('d, therefore, that 1 would wait uiAil 
this took place ; to which proposal I of course acceded. ^ 

The elective francliise of 1*-was lodged in the corpQra- 

lion, consisting of twelve persons, 'rhese had formerly been ^ 
all dependents of my family, who had .permitted them to make 
their money of one seat, jiro^idcd they relufned, without mur¬ 
mur or hesitation, the Sydenham nominee for the other. This 
Yoluntary resignation of one-Iialf of their rights did not arise 
from any gratuitous moderation on the part of my ancestors; 
hut it was their policy, in order to secure the borough against\ 
the encroachments of the Haviland^ who had long wished to 
possess ihts eligible snuggery. But they had never been able 
to succeed in this atlcrajit, for the worthy burgesses knew when* 
they were •ff, aAd uniformly met the endeavours of the 
'Haviland agents with one question—Will Lord Daventry 
us greater advantages than we enjoy in our present situ¬ 
ation I 'This was iiftpossible; so that, though they frequently 
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let their disposable seat to his lordship’s lamily, they, rc^gp; 1 
lately refused to extend the lease beyond the necessary term of 
seven years. « • 

This measure, therefore, had always been considered by»the 
Sydenhams a masterstroke of policy; “ for,” said they, by 
makinjr a virtue of expediency, and siirrendpring^ half of that 
power which we possessed, WW could not longr have retained, 
and the attempting which monopoly woujd have hazarded it 
all, we have effectually put an end to every apprehension inci¬ 
dent boroyghmongers, and have engaged the electors by the 
tie of gratitude, and the still more idfidissoluble bond of self- 
interest.” * 

But so short-sighted are even the wisest politicians, that the 
very system which had been adopted to preserve the power of 
the family in perpetuity, now threatened to Jbe the dostruption 
of it. The fact is, the deccirwriri, grown rich by the profits of 
their borough, began to give a wider range *to their sordid am¬ 
bition, and to entertain thoughts of bringing both seats into the 
market. They assumed the cloak of radicalism to cover their 
design; and they seized the opjiortunity of my father’s death 
to take tlio first stop toward putting it into execution. On that 
occasion, four of the ten withdrew from all connection with me, 
and assorted their independenc‘,e. The tftlior six would fain 
.have followed forthwith the ITold example of thejr brethren, but 
were restrained from the immediate attempt by the circum¬ 
stance of my having a firmer hold of them. Still, however, I 
did not procure the return of Mr. Langley without some diffi¬ 
culty. . 

Considering these circumstances, therefore, I deemed it ex¬ 
pedient to ride down to P- and reconnoitre the state of 

things. The first person upon whom I called was the Mayor. 
This functionary was a gentleman of the name of Ball, by pro¬ 
fession a tallow-chandler, in politics a fierce radical, but pos¬ 
sessed of great influence in the borough, and the person who 
• had led the way in throwing off the yoke of my family. Him 
^ therefore 1 regarded as my most formidable opponent, although 
I had not the honi^ir of hts persofial acquaintance* I was for¬ 
tunate enough to find him at home; Und being announced by 
, the servant-girl, was, after some rustling of tongues, usher¬ 
ed into the parlour, and the presence of his worship. The 
^master-spirit of the borough of P ■ was, like many other 
great men, insignificant yi stature^ of no very dignified pre¬ 
sence. But his matures were sharp and shn^d, and*th^re was 
great expression in the cock of his nose. He was much embar¬ 
rassed by my visit; and, if I am a peruseV o£ c«uq|fefiances, was 
extremely anxious to know its uurport. It was my interest te % 
get into his good graces; so 1 quickly relieved hifn from 

4* 
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jundelined appr^fiensions to which my unexpected appearance 
mi ght give rise, by the studied urbanity of my manner. 

Mr. Mayor,” said I,—^for I thought It would propitiate him 
to he addressed by his official title,—“ Mn. Mayor, I hare taken 
the liberty of calling upon you about a little business.” 

, “ Sir Matthew *^ydenham, I am proud to receive your com* 
mands,” answered the worshi^rAd person. 

“ I am afraid tlyire is more courtesy than sincerity in that 
profession, Sir,” said 1. ‘‘ It was with no less regret thap sur¬ 
prise, that I received the notice of your intention of coaling to 
be my tenant at Christn^is next. (Circumstances prevented me 
at the time inquiring as to the cause of this proceeding on your 
part, as likewise on that of three other gentlemen who stand, in 
a similar relation tom(^ with yourself. May I now request to be 
informed, first, of .your reason for taking this stf*p 1 I trust that 
neither I nor any of my family liave been so unfortunate as to 
give you offence iir any manner.” 

“ Why-a—not in any direct manner; hut you know that there 
are other ways of giving offence tlian by personal insult. I 
assure you, Sir Matthew, I am far from feeling the slightest 
resentment against yon personally; on the contrary. Sir, I have 
the highest respect for you and your family, and should be ex¬ 
tremely sorry to incilr your displeasure. Considering then the 
ground iifioii ,yvhich my notice to quit proceeded, 1 was much, 
pained when you thought proper to withdraw from mo your 
custom in consequence, because though wc may differ widely 
in our political opinions, I do not think that either of us would 
compromise our public principles by ray supplying you with 
goods merely in the way of my trade, and your receiving them 
merely in the character of purchaser.” 

“ Then am I to understand, Mr. Ball, that the ground upon 
which your notice to quit proceeded, was a supposed difference 
of opinion upon politics between you and me 1” 

The chief magistrate of P-bowed assent. 

Then really, Sir,” said I, “ it appears to me that your 
ground of action is a delusive one, for I am not aware that I 
had at that time, or that I hbvc since, decia^^dly expressed any 


opinion of a political nature.” • 

“ That is exactly what we object to,” returned the Mayor, 
his nose bristling up with renewed confdence: our maxims 
are, he who doubts is lost, and he who is not with us is against 
us. It is true, that you had not declared or intimated in any 
manner your poliacal creed; but your father, the late Sir Mat¬ 
thew, (than whom a more estimable character in private life 
never existed, ) fvas Well known to he a zealous enemy to re- 
(■form; and your silence, Sk, was judged to give consent to his 
maxims.” 


**J[ \nu8t say,” answered 1, “that 1 do not think you were 
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perfectly justified in the assumption, and tiat'you would. hs|ye 
acted more fairly, had you endeavoured to obtain some proofs 
more confirmatory of your suspicions, before you ventured ‘Ic 
act decisively upon Uiem.” • 

“That maybe,’’ returned Mr. Ball; “but, to tell you the 
truth, mere dislike of your political opinions^was not the only, 
*nor indeed the leadiiijr motiv^f>*Hrhicli actuated me, vind those 
with whom I acted, in this businet>s. The ^ct is. Sir Matthew, 
the aspect of things is very much alU'rcd from wh'it it was a 
hundri;d yeajrs ago. Knowledge has made rapid struh's, and 
principles are on their march. The great body t)f tin* people 
are no longer ignorant; their eyes are now fully Opened to the 
abuses of (roveniment; and they see that it is vain to cKpeet a 
reform of those abuses from jiersons wlio have an interest ir 
them. They are resolv(‘d, therefore, to endvie no longer the 
insolence and rapaeity of placemen, nor to eonfule in the liol* 
low prntessioii i of ])atriots, but to take tire m.itter into tb(*ii 
own hands. 1, for one, am diderniined no lojiger to support a 
system which placi's everything .il the tlisposal of the aristo- 
erasy—a sy?.tem, Sir, which is founded in tyranny and oppres* 
sion. The people, Sir—you ’ll pardon me for speaking sc 
plain, but I only exercise the privilege of an Englisliiridn it 
speaking my mind, which is almost the only privilege we have 
.li*ft—^thc people, who are tli^ source of all riclies and power, 
are like a master ruined and domineered over by his servants 
With thc^se sentiments, il is impossible tor me any longer tc 
give my vote, without question or examination, to your iiomi* 
iiec or that of any other person of rank.” 

“ Mr. Hall,” I replied, “ L am no higol, and 1 do not lisfhi. 
with ahliorreiice to smitinicnts so seemingly inimical to the in¬ 
terests of my ordi r, as those which you liavo c\j)ressed. I have 
candour enough to acknowledge tliat they arc sentiments ver) 
proper to your situation; but, at tho same time, a man of yom 
experienee and observation is not to be informed, that we live 
in a world, where every one first takes <Mre of himself, and the 
main chance, and then, if he has any superfluous benevolence 
bestows it on the^enerality. Nftw, I am of opinion that it if 
in this s(‘nse, every man, whose head is not full of high-flowr 
theories and extravagant notions of patriotism, but who govenu 
his conduct by rational and prudent rules, will consider politi 
^•cal jnatters. For example; if in any instance a man’s indi 
vidual iut(*rests were to cl^h with what he conceives to be lh< 
public good, \ do think, hetween ^oii and^ne, that| ^hateve 
•romantic philesophers may say to the contrary, he would be : 
fool were he to hesitate as to which he shoiidd^iye the pre 
ference.” • * 

Here 1 paused for a reply. His i^orship seemed* to smell th 
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for he bristled up his nose and looked prepared to 

' receive some important communication. , 

♦‘‘I do not know. Sir Matthew,” said he, “ but that your view 
of Ihe matter may be a very sensible and practicable one.” 

“ I am very glad you think so,” resumed I, “ for I am about 
to put your practical wisdom, in some measure, to the proof. 
If I am rightly informed, Mrif'dall, you have considerable in¬ 
fluence with your fellow-citisens 1” 

“ Why, I believe that I have some little credit with them.” 

“ Very well. Mr. Langley, yon must know, is, about to va¬ 
cate his scat, Now, I «fo not want yon to go so far as to 
compromise your principles^ 1 do not seek to impose upon you 
my nominee; I merely solicit your interest in my favour, as a 
private individual, who, I think, is as c.ligiblc a representative 
as you ca!i hnvo.^ You know, my dear Ball, that you can, if 
you will, secure my election, tif you will employ yourself 
as agent in my behalf, I shall of course remunerate your ser¬ 
vices; but, lest your appearance in that avow-ed character 
should, under the circumstances, give rise to invidious remarks, 
you had btjtter scern to recommend me upon your own account. 
—In the mean time,” continued 1, drawing from my pocket a 
Bank post-bill for one hundred pounds, and handing it to Ball, 
“ allow me to preseftt 5mu with a retaining fee —to be qtmdru- 
pled, if your a‘^ency is ultimately successful.” 

The mayor of P-gaaed for a few seconds, musingly, on 

the beloved lineaments of the new crisp note which lay on the 
table before him. He then took it up and crushed it in his fist. 

Sir Matthew,” said he, with a nod and a movement of his 
most intelligent nose, “we understand each other. Mum’s 
the word; and your business is done. I like dealing with such 
men as you, w’ho come to the point in a plain, honest, straight¬ 
forward, business-like style; lYhich, as an Englishman, I love 
from my soul. I can secure your election, and I will .—Have 
you any farther commands with me ?” 

“ None, in the world.” 

“ Then I ’ll take the liberty of wishing you good-morning, 
for I have no time to spare, i ou shall heaMrom me shortly,” 


CHAPTER XI. 

I DiD«nftt thinhMt necessary to extend my communication 

with the burgesses of P - -; for I relied implicitly on the in*' 

terest of life powerful chandler, and feared that I might spoil 
•.Ias* politics, were I to act pver the same scene with another of 
indepen’dent electors. 

In ^*e evening, 1 received a private note from my friend Ball, 
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instructing’ me,'immediately the seat was declared vacant, to 
send him, as mayor, my orders with respect to the filling it, 
without any departure from the usual custom of my family upon 
the like occasions. He then merely repealed his promise ^o 
“ manage the matter,” but did not mention in what manner. 
In a postscript, he desired, when I had read the note, that I 
Would return it to him under co*!^. 

In about a fortnight, I had the p|easnre of seeing- Mr. Lang¬ 
ley’s n-dine among the new creations in the Ga^ctU*, concurrently 
with which public notilication, I recf*^ed a letter from the new 
peer, inTbrinirl|r me that bo had taken m<;asures to have the new 

WTil for P-issued immediately. A^cor<Ungly,«n the course 

of the w'eelv it arrived; and -when the day came upon which 
the dcccravirate were to meet in the town-hall, for the purpose 
of choosing a burgess in tlie room of Lord N-, I was pro¬ 

posed by Mr. Wliite, and seconded by Mr. Sniith. Mr. Mayor 
put the motion to tlui vole, nnd*piiotly declafod me duly elects 
ed. 

After all, then, there is nothing like one’s own rotten bo¬ 
rough ! How enviable is th(‘ situation of him who is elected 
in the servants’ hall, by his own domestics ! He has no long 
preliiiiinviry toil and troulde to undergo, in personally s^diciting 
iiundredis of vulgar persons for liioir patrq/riage, and haggling 
with them about the price, or endeavouring to overcome their 
siirliness, and adapt himself to their opinions. Be has not to 
encounter, perlmps for a tbrtnight together, and that too with 
nnruffletl placidity of temper, llie insults of the rank-scented 
many,” and the no less vexatious badgering of other candidates. 
When he gets to town, ho is not annoyed by the jealous suf- 
veillance of his eonstiluency, nor bored by the visits of his 
county friends, their importunities, requests, and discontents. 
He is not obligcid to spend whol(‘. mornings on stupid coramit- 
tejcs, nor to forego his dinner, by attending the House to pre¬ 
sent ^petitions or superintend county hills. Neither must he of 
necessity quit a pleasant party, or break in upoji his rest, in 
order to be present at the division, lest he should be called over 
the coals, when htr^cts homo, for^egleeting his duty. Last¬ 
ly, he is not in continual dread lest miaisters should dissolve, 
^and send him back again, to go over the same labour,. misery, 
and expense. 

Vwy different, indeed, is the situ-ation of him who is the re- 
present-ative of half a dozen of his own dependents. On the 
day of election, after brealaast, he ^nds for his stewurd, who 
is the returning officer, and gives him his instructions-; ^y din¬ 
ner-time he is a member of Parliament. -He qnt^s^he House 
as free as air, and is the most independent genueman in 
he is neither hampered by pledges, ^or haunted by visions of 
county-meetings, and hustings retribution. 
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My unsuccessful attempt upon the county stood me in some 
"ninefeen thousand pounds, besides a vast deal of trouble. My 
return for the boro\i^h cost me a little lAore than five hundred, 
ai^ no trouble. Who then would sit for^a county, that had a 
boroujrh in his pocket! Whatever innovations may take place, 
may the Sarums, and the Gattons, and the Downtons lon^ re> 
main inviolate bj^lhe desolati^i^ spirit of reform, which in ihisf 
country is always like a roayinir lion, going about and seeking 
what it may devouV 

But I repose perfect Confidence in the wisdom of both 
Houses, which will yie^^up such precious treasifi-os last of all 
to the destroyer, because they well know, that if tliese rotten 
things do, in many instances, yield worthless fruit, y<it from 
them springs the very flower of Parliament—the most profound 
statesmen, the fii^st orators, the best hacks. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Shortly after my election, T received a letter from my friend 
Vavasour, informing me that Lord (.)liphant’s action against 
me would ho tried ift a day or two. ISly eounso* wiv.jo in high 
spirits, and doubted not that hechould triumph. Still he did. 
not attenipi to conceal the difficulties which ultended rny^ case, 
but stated tJieni in such strong language, that I w^as really ap« 
prchensive of the result. He said that he liad carefully pre¬ 
pared a speech for the occasion, and even favoured me with a 
sRetch of it, w'hich 1 thought extremely good. He promised to 
send mo the verdict by express, as soon as it was returned. 

After the lapse of about a week, I received, not by express, 
but by the regular post, the following brief note from my learn¬ 
ed friend. 

“ MY DEAR SYDENHAM, 

“ The trial of the cause in which .you were defendant, has 
just terminated. The plainfiflf failed in esftblishing his case 
in evidence, and conse<]<<iently it went off'at a nonsuit. 

“ 1 congratulate you upon this result. 

“I remain, 

“ Faithfully yours, • 

^ “P. Vavasour. 

“ Sir^Matthew €ydenhafii, Bart. M. P.” 

** I felicka^ s^id Spencer, when I showed him this let- 
I commisserate poor Vavasour,” 

Why so?” 

“ p® you ask! Can you conceive a more cruel disappoint- 
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ment, than he has suffered ? After waitinpr so many years in 
vain for an opportunity to distiii^ish himself, one had at length 
occurred, which afforddd him ample room for the display of all 
his forensic abilities. * He had prepared for it diligently—stn- 
died an elaborate speech—^re-invigorated all those hopes, which, 
from being unfed by success, had nearly expired; yet when 
the day came, which was to briav about the long-delayed con¬ 
summation—in the very moment^hen he expected to be call¬ 
ed upon for an exhibition of his talcmts—^the cause weut ofl'— 
his elouueiicc was uncalled for—^his iVst, and probably last, op- 
portuiiiiy goife! Never did fortunemlay off a more cruel 
hoax. Vavasour’s state of mind is, I nave no d<Jlibt, misera- 
ble.;’ 

I could have sympathizc'd more strongly with Vavasour’s 
disappointment, had it not been so beneficial |o myself. Cer¬ 
tainly, I was much gratified by the termination of this business, 
for 1 coincided in opinion with IVevelyan, that “ to be placed 
in the situation of a defendant in a crim, eon, was rather preju¬ 
dicial than otherwise to a man’s cjharacter.” The nonsuit saved 
both my character and purse, and caused the base devices of 
Oliphaut to recoil upon himself. 

The other letter which 1 mentioned, was one of a very differ- 
em description: if came from poor Aiiriol.* As a proof of the 
aolitary pod’s utter unacquaiiildnce with the every-day affairs 
of the world, I may notice the otherwise trifling Circumstance 
of his letter not being addressed to me in my lately acquired 
character of M. P. Diirini»* the few days I passed with him in 
his retin'inent, 1 did not once see a newspaper or ]>eriodical of 
any kind, except two old reviews, whicli respectively contained 
short though not sweet articles upon his first book. 

“ MY OEAH FRIEND, 

“ If you have not entirely forgotten the individual whose sig- 
nafnre is affixed to this sheet, nor the disposition to serve him 
which you kindly expressed, he is now in a situation to require 
your good offices. 

“ To explain to have ju^t completed my work—that 

work upon which, as you have often heard me mention, my 
dearest hopes are embarked; and it is therefore my wish to 
launch it into the world with every adventitious advantage; for 
I.feel^ convinced that, however humble might have been the 
merits of my first attempt, its failure was confirmed, if not oc¬ 
casioned, by the untoward ^rcumsta^ces attending its*p|jblica- 
t^n. 1 cannot bear the idea of going alone and unprotected, 
as it were, to London, where I do not know a ^g^e^oul; and 
encountering, as 1 did on the former occasion, the^DctoriiTg^'disK. 
couragemerits of cold and reluctant bobksellererr^ • 

** You will make me very grateful, my dear Sir Matthe^Yy 
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you will let me know when you go to the metropolis, that I 
may manage to he there at the same time, and have the advan¬ 
tage of your advice—perhaps I may vcTnture to add, assistance, 
in the promotion of my object. I do no^ know whether you are 
acquainted with any of tlie eminent publishers; but among your 
numerous friends there must be some who have an interest iti. 
such quarters, and whom yyis-coiiW prevail upon to give me sfti 
introduction. If you shoulc/iiot be leaving the country just yet, 
I am in no hurry, as I car. very well employ myself in the in¬ 
terim in revising and coKectiug my manuscript. Iwill confess 
to you that I feci satis^fifid wdth niy pc'rfonnancc^, and *that my 
heart occasft)nally hea'^s high with anticipations of that fame 
for which I would willingly lay down my life, as 1 have sacri¬ 
ficed my health. I am,indeed, in a very poor wmy, and am far 
from amending. If my book succeeds,! liave determined upon 
going to Italy immediately, and remaining under her more ge¬ 
nial sky for a few months. 

“ £ missed your society very much, and, for some time after 

? rour departure, my spirits were sunk even behm their ordMlary 
evol. ilut I betook mysell’ to work, and have laboured almost 
incessantly ever since. You wmuld suppose that now, iiiy work 
being finished, I enjoy relaxation, but I am as far from it as 
ever. I am eternaJly thinking of it, and revolving in niy mind 
the probabilities of its success.^^- Nf)W^ I am elevated bj^ exalted 
images of ifs exeelhnice; and now my heart sinks with appre¬ 
hensions of its failure. 

“ In vain I endeavour to keep this subject out of my thoughts, 
to which it recurs like a spring, when the momentary pressure 
Is removed. My days arc restless, and my nights sleepless; 
however, I will not trouble you with any farther account of my 
state of mind, for in four, or, at the most, six months, I shall 
know my fate. I hope you will write soon, and mention when 
you shall bo in London. 

“Adieu, my dear friend. 

“ Allow me to subscribe myself, 

“ Y our alFectioiit^te humble servant, 

‘•^Randal AurioL.” 


CHAPTER Xlfl. 

I R|:iMK)VEn toAown in Ae last wrftk of January, as Parliament 
was to meet early in the ensuing month, and I purposed takipg 
my seat #iyh^ first-day of the session. 

talents were held in some repute, was mani¬ 
fested by_*lhecSrcumstallce of my having received, shortly after 
election, several congratulatory letters from members of 
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Parliament of both parties, with some of whom I had scaercely 
any personal acquaintajice. The objects of such of these epis¬ 
tles as were not simply complimentary, were to sound my opi¬ 
nions ; or to recommend my adoption of those of the writer. Of 
the second class w'as a long one from Probate, offering himself, 
jvith a considerate kindness nej^r to be forgotten, to undertake 
my political education, and to beVny Mentor through the com¬ 
plicated labyrinth (as he termed i^^f publfc life. There is a 
coarse but a pertinent proverb abmK the value of volunteered 
services, the spirit of which I ende*^oured to convey in my 
answer to the letter of the bore. To other coarespondents, 
I wrote general and evasive replies, j 

The political arena at this period crnitained many first-rate 
men,who were divided, though very unequally, between the two 
great contending parties. Those principal facnons had for some 
time past relaxed in their mutual oppositiop, and it was sup¬ 
posed, that their animosity being almost worn out, and their 
principles having been gradually approaching each other, would 
soon arrive at that point when their rivalship might cease, and 
both unite, without any dishonourable compromise, in one con¬ 
solidated and powerful body. These hopes and fears, for such 
^ere the difierent characters of the feelings with which this 
event was contemplated, mi^it perhaps have been realized, 
but for one of those occurrences, the consequence^ of which the 
most sagacious statesman can neither foresee nor provide iigainst. 
This unfortunate or opportune incident, as it was variously re¬ 
garded, was the death of the prime minister. Lord D-was 

a man of no eminent abilities, but he had succeeded in establish¬ 
ing a permanent administration, by complying a little with the 
character of the times, and consulting rather the dictates of ex¬ 
pediency, than those of unbending principle. He was himself 
a Tory, but bigotry to that persuasion was not a sine qua non 
of* admission to his cabinet, which comprised two or three ex¬ 
cellent men of business, and one individual of consummate abi¬ 
lities. This distinguished personage, equally illiistTious as a 
statesman and an ^tor, bad beei» introduced to public life, 
under Tory patronage, but wa§ supposed to be more inclined to 
the principles of the opposite party. Before he had been ena¬ 
bled to form a personal connection, he was conspicuous in sup¬ 
porting the measures of his political coadjutors, or rather em- 
jJloyefe, and was the most formidable adversary of their oppo¬ 
nents. When he accepted Office undtr Lord Q- ■ , h« was for 

the first time in a situation which afforded him facilities Tor the 
atfvancement of those views which his ambitioi^direc(ed, as his 
merits entitled him to entertain. His master-gcnj'i«..9di\;,^$l} 
around him in the cabinet a powerfuh*T!n:jH£!atyf to which the 
other ministers were content to yield, because they dhired not 
provoke them to join the enemy. The Opposition regarded Mr. 

VOL. II* 5 
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Anstputher, who was the orj^an of Government in the House of 
Commons, with kindly feeling, and attjibutod to his influence 
an the gracious measures which Government introduced or 
assented to. The Whigs therefore worc^ content to remain in 
quiet expectation of some event which should break up the ultra 
portion of the existing Government; when the new arrangementq 
woCild probably be entrusted ^Tfie discretion of Mr. Austruther; 
in which case, the^c was a^acit understanding betwc;eii that 
gentleman and the W'hif^,* that tlujy should have a share of 

power. The death of L^d I)-promised fair V> hnng about 

this consumma-tion. T^CTe was an unusually long d<day in the 
nomination of his succi'ssor, during which Anstrutlier was in¬ 
triguing deeply, and hi: friends on the other side of the House 
were kept in anxious snsjieuse. At length, the. Royal pleasure 
was signified; the Duke of fiiiuncoston, and not Mr. Anstrutlier, 
was siimmont'd to the closet, ^ 

The Duke of Launeoslon was the head of a small body of the 
aristocrasy who w<ire enthusiasts in their political faith, and 
were haunted with visions of a pure ultra Tory government. 
These devotees had regarded with a strong secret dislike, al¬ 
though they did not openly oppose, Lord f)-’s ministry; 

they had not, liowever, scrupled to denounce Mr. Anslruiher 
and his friends as pestilent heretics, who should be ejected, 
root and branch, from the administration. Such extravagant 
opinions would have been treated with contempt, had not the 
party which owned them been invested vrith a formidable ap¬ 
pearance, by the circumstance of their possessing considerable 
piwperty in the Lower House. The Duke of Launceston was 
the only one of the party at all respectable in point of personal 
merit, which, cve-ii in him, \vas moderate enough. He was 
firmly convinced of the possibility of establishing and main¬ 
taining by perseverance the ascendency of unmitigated Tory 
principles. He was firm and prompt, but not violent nor rash. 
He had some knowledge of business, and spoke with dignity 
and discretion. He was a man of many boroughs, immensely 
rich, and belonging to the highest raiik in aristocrasy. He 
looked upon Anstrutlier with scorn and lofty detestation; little 
valuing the brilliant qualities of that gifted person, because he 
was a parvenu, a character which, in the eyes of the haughty 
Duke, covered a multitude of virtues. 

Immediately the Duke of Tjaunceston was announced as FirSi, 
Lord of j:he Treasury, Mtk AnstruiSier and his four ministerial 
disciplnsv the Earl of Lynehain, Lord Bollisle, Mr. Ridley, and 
Mr, Nevil^ sent in their resignations, and joined the Opposi¬ 
tion. iiA«S!h^|Jther 'members of Lord D. —— *s cabinet retained 
their seats undrcjthA^'^'^ chief; who, having instantly filled 
hp the* vacancies occasioned by the secession of the Anstrutlier 
party, came dow'ji and prorogued the Parliament. There could 
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be no doubt that his Grace would have preferred a dissolution/ 
but he dan3d not yet venture upon this step, bein^ well advised 
that, at j)resont, his utmost exertions would, in all probability, 
fail to produce a favourable result from a general election. • 
During the rec(‘ss, therefore, both parties were equally busily 
umployodtJie ministers, in strcngtiujuing their interest; the 
oppositbm, in consolidviting forces. ^Fhe Tories were 

aw*are that the impending strugg\ was to d/?cide whether their 
])rinciples were to n^rnain in the asNiijideiicv, or to be prostrated 
for ev<y; wdyle the Wliigs wore exusj)erate(I at the Jong and 
patiently expected prize having beenV\at,c\ved away, while ap¬ 
parently WLtlilu their very grasp. Thanentral ground allbrded 
no refuge ; for Jhe Aiistrulher party, ho had hitherto occu¬ 
pied it, were now merged in the Oppdmlion. Every individual 
was thus placed hetwecii alternatives, and akliough he might 
have strong objectioTis to eaclj.^he found himself compelled to 
give the pnjfcrencc to one of them. • 

Under these circumstauces, all men looked forw'iird to the 
approaehiiig session of Parliament with great interest: the 
partisans, full of spirit and confidence, expected it with impa¬ 
tience, and the sjiectators anticipated glorious fun from the con¬ 
flict. In tlie mean time, the press had opened its batteries. In this 
service, the Opposition liad a veteran ho<>y of journalists, and 
the Premier had taken into Jits pay a corps of jjpwsjiapor con- 
dottier }—a desperate set of ruffians, who, being unrestrained by 
reputation, or personal interest in the contest, wall readily at¬ 
tack any party, maintain any position, or assassinate any cha¬ 
racter, as they may be commanded by their temporary em¬ 
ployers. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

« 

Such is a brief and popular sketch of the state of parties 
when I entered up^ public life. ^Henco it wms clear, that as a 
member of Parlisfment merely, supposing me in point of in¬ 
fluence and personal merit to he insignificant, it would be 
•equally of moment to both parties to solicit my support. Thus 
sensible of my own importance, I determined not to enlist until 
<)ie i^spectivc leaders on both sides had condescended to recog¬ 
nize it, by making overturts to me join them. 

It was the third morning since my arrivaMn town* aiid I be¬ 
gan to be prepared for the expected communication from head¬ 
quarters, when who should be announced bHt#l]i» Pr^ate. 

The bore greeted me with a cordiajtty which' 
great disappointment, that my letter, about which I had 
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*ployed so much pains, had utterly failed in its'efTect, and had 
not aftronted him in the least degree. 

.“My young friend,” said the bore, who rendered himself 
still more disgusting by always assuming toward me that air 
of authority which is supposed to be proper to superior age and 
wisdom, when addressing youth and inexperience; “1 am 
truly happy that your eyes aya^fipened to the nonsensical foil/ 
of fashion, and tha/; you arejmbout to devote your time and ta¬ 
lents to employments worthy of both. There can be 

nothing more contemptible than the lives of those who a/e call¬ 
ed young men of fashiojd'V and I am sure your good father, if 
he could loolf out from ^lis grave, would be very sorry that his 
son should be one of tH-iSo. He was a sensible and an excel¬ 
lent man, and you cannbt follow a better example.” 

“You were a friend of my father’s 1” said I, yawning, and 
uttering anything which came uppermost. 

“ We sat on the same side of the liouso together for five- 
and-twerity years,” answered Probate, “ and there were few 
men for whom I had a higher regard than the late Sir Matthew 
Sydenham. I remember one night, when a young man had 
made a clever speech, which was much applauded, your father 
observed to me, * I ’ve a son who will beat that follow hollow 
when he cemes out;* he’s a lad of first-rate promise.’ As soon 
as I met you last year, these wJirds recurred to me, and I iin^r 
^mediately took an interest in you. When I saw you engaged 
ill that frivolous mode of life, 1 felt quite vexed and disappoint¬ 
ed ; for no great man w^as ever a man of fashion.” 

Here Probate paused, and used his snulf-box with the air of 
one who feels conscious of having laid down a maxim of wis¬ 
dom and experience. 

“You were never one 1” said I, with designed ambiguity. 

“ Never,” was the reply; “ even when I was your age, I 
scorned to be a fashionable young man ; there was no ambition, 
in my opinion, more contemptible. You know I endeavoured to 
detach yon from it in the first instance, but did not succeed ; 
however, I was consoled reflectioiy that you were a 

young m'an of no ordinary abilities, nnd therefore could not fail 
to be soon convinced that drawing-rooms and saloons were not 
a proper field for their exertion.” 

“ 1 do not,” returned I, “ regret the time which I spent last 
year, for experience is a more efficacious monitor tlian precept^* 
If I had taken your advice, and wUhdrawn prematurely from 
the deat^ I Inight stul have fancied it the abode of plea¬ 

sure ; but having satisfied myself by a personal trial, I havd 
bade adieu ^ Oi^hat Umbo for ever.” 

to hear you say so; and I flatter myself 
tthat you will nnoISlIgVLtmosphere of Westminster more conge¬ 
nial te you than that of May-fair.” 
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“ At lea&ty I come to it \i^ith a prepossession in fajchir.*^ 

^^Very good—a most excellent symptom; we shall mak^ 
something of you, I have no doubt. A young man’s prospects 
are very much governed by his iirst entrance into public life : if 
he has good adviser^ it is all right; but if self-sufficiency^in¬ 
duces, or necessity obliges him to guide his own movements, 
ten to one but he damns himself. As far as thirty years’ expe¬ 
dience of tlie political world, an4)jpy own poof judgment enables 
me, I shall be happy to give yoivjmy assistance and counsel.” 

The idea of Matthew Sydeiiharmbf ing chaperoned into public 
life by John Probate, •was in the abstract ridiculous; but strange 
to say* at th^ moment it provoked ra|l||er my anger than laugh¬ 
ter, and I suppressed wdth some effort-^ contemptuous reply to 
this profler of service. ^ 

“ YOUT advice,” said I, “ would dOilbtless be a great advan¬ 
tage to me if I happened to tread the same political path with 
yoiiTseir.” 

“What!” cried Probate;, V^ho was a zealous Tory, “you 
have no hesitation upon that point 1 you do not mean to deviate 
from the principles of your father?” 

“ I do not conceive that I should he guilty of any departure 
from filial respect in doing so,” answered I. 

“ Upon my honour, I am not quite sure of that,” answered 
the member; “ and 1 must acknowledge*that 1 am surprised 
.and grieved that you could thfnk of deserting the family politics 
at the present crisis, which reciuires every friendTof his country 
to rally in defence of those principles whiclidiave made it w'hat 
it is,—^thc greatest and hapjiiest nation in the world.” 

“ Passing by your last assertion,” I replied, “ which may be 
debateable, let me understand you with respect to the forffier 
point. Do you think, as you seem to have hinted, that political 
opinions arc heir-looms, which the possessor has no right to 
divorce from the inheritance 1 Or, do you suppose that pos- 
Uirity diminishes in wisdom, as we are supposed to degenerate 
from our ancestors in size?” 

This was a mode of putting the question quite out of Pro¬ 
bate’s way, and the wmrthy gentleman looked as if he did not 
understand my mS^ning. * 

“ As to all that sort of thing,” said he, “ I don’t profess to 
, be conversant with it; and if you ’ll take my advice, you ’ll 
abandon tlbit style of argument, which, I assure you, doesn’t 
•go down. For my part, I think the question lies in a nutshell, 
and that you would be guflty of a s^rt of apostasy if you were 
to change the family colour.” > • ^ 

* “I am sorry to differ with you,” said X; “ for my part, I feel 
myself to be so perfectly independent, that .wlietj}e»l shall b^ 
come Whig or Tory, is a mere mtj^ter of ta^^o, —I. 
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shall* consi It my judgment before I declare myself in favour of 
either.” 

“O, your humble servant, Sir Matthew,” returned Probate 
with an air of real surprise and profound mock-respect, such as 
one could fancy a country parson manifesting, if a young rustic 
should coolly inform him, that he proposed submitting to his 
reason the doctrines and truths of Christianity, before he ac¬ 
quiesced in them*. “ May ly^.esume to inquire what are th^ 
reasons which induce you tj' withhold your consent from the 
principles of which your ^.ther before you, and his father be¬ 
fore him, were amon^ the staunchest siipporters ?” 

“ I am far from despising the principles which my fore¬ 
fathers acted’ upon; in<^f*;ed, 1 am persuaded that they were the 
most applicable to the ymes in which those venerable persons 
flourished. I only venture to doubt whether a modification of 
those principles would not be better adapted to the greater free¬ 
dom of thought and action, the more improved and extended 
knowledge of the present age.” 

“ 0, 1 see—see perfectly ; you are a philosopher who con¬ 
sider the wisdom of our ancestors as quite obsolete —a thing 
which no liberal mind would ever be influenced by; in short. 
my good youth, it is quite clear that you are a Whig, a Libera., 
or whatever other name you delight in as the professor of suv'h 
charming opinions.”-' 

“ You are ^severe, Mr. Probate; but, young as T am, I will 
jiot bo put down even by your ridicule. Ilesidcs, 1 thhik it no 
shame to incline to opinions which greater and cleverer men 
than myself have espoused; indeed, you must acknowledge 
that the majority of talents are in their favour.” 

O certainly, by all means; I admit that you have almost 
all the clever men on your side; but for my part, I don’t see 
what good the country has ever derived from your geniuses. 
They are all well in their proper place : lot them keep to their 
poetry, their plays, and tlioir novels, in which they may be in^ 
striictivo and amusing; but let ibem not meddle wdth politics, 
for there they arc almost sure to do mischief. Their object is 
more to show themselves oflf than to be really useful to their 
country, and so, of course, t^ey are always fbr innovation, and 
change, and improvement, and new theories. I’herc’s Mr. 
Anstnither, he is one of your geniuses; and I should like to , 
know what good he has effected. I can tell you what harm he 
has done; he has introduced the pernicious cant of freedom^and* 
knowledge, and such stuff/ he has destroyed the line of sepa¬ 
ration Ijet^een tlfe true old Tories and the rabble of Whigs, 
Liberals, and Radicals, so that one can find very few membersr 
6f Parliamfin^ n€w«>a-days who are not infected with the new 
doettm^.'" Tlwi^uke of Jjaunceston says, that the only truly 
•anwise,^ or unfortuiiute measure which a Tory minister ever 
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adopted, was that which opened the door of the c^inet-io tliQ 
Anstruther pdrty. But I remember the time when Mr. An> 
struther professed very different principles, and when even 1 
considered him one of the main lights of Toryism. Seventeen 

J rears ago, he made .an admirable speech in the House upon 
leform. That speech, which was in reply to Mr. Broughton, 
was throughout a severe attack upon the Whigs, and contained 
• this memorable passage :—‘ l*l|pve the hardihood. Sir, to con¬ 
fess my preference for the much-<mviled wisdom of our ances¬ 
tors, before that of the gentlemeiN-^ver the way; the former, 
when^it deaU with the people, resembled the government of the 
discreet guardian, who firmly refusQh ^.0 comply with the sense¬ 
less demands and childish humours otrhis ward, aud sometimes 
chn.stens him for his future benefit. But the latter may be 
likened to the conduct of the weak aniJ ignorant nurse, who, to 
quiet the present clamour and gsiiii the temjxjrary caress of her 
charge, will yield to its infantine caprices, and withhold, cor¬ 
rection from its faults. Consistently with the former model 
will I act; for, as soon as 1 am satisfied that the people have 
attained a sufficient maturity of discretion and knowledge, 1 
shall he among the first to recommend a relaxation of that de¬ 
nial and discipline which I maintain cannot be yet discontinued 
with safely.’ This was his language a comparatively short 
time ago; and he now sits cheek by Jowl with that very 
.Broijgliton, whom, on that l>ccasioii, as on mgny others, he 
lashed with such severity that the man almost went frantic 
under the operation. So much for your geniuses and Whigs!” 

While the bore was making this spci^ch, it occurred to me 
that I might contrive to pick a quarrtd out of the materials whjeh 
his conversation had afforded, and tlius get rid of him in a sum¬ 
mary way. Accordingly, as soon tfs he was silent, I was pre- 
pawid with the following reply. 

“ Mr. Probate, you are at perfect liberty to entertain what 
opinions you please; I shall never molest them; I only beg the 
same indulgence for mine, over which yon seem disposed to ex¬ 
ercise an authority which I do not recognize. Suppose I am, 
as you say, a person of liberal pryiciples, lliis is not the proper 
place to impugn ftiem, nor do I feel under the necessity of de¬ 
fending them from such an irregular and uncalled-for attack. 

, If you are dissatisfied with my opinious, or suspect me to be 
actuated by any unworthy motives in adopting them, state your 
•objections in your place in Parliament, and then 1 shall unhe¬ 
sitatingly vindicate myself. In thg mean time, 1 beg that the 
subject may be dropped.” * . • 

• « Well! oh, very well!” returned Probate, highly chafed, 
«I shall certainly not interfere—^take your^oWw^y, by all 
means. But, young man, give me leave to tell yqu, that 1 am* 
your superior in age, in experience, in knowledge of thq world f 
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^oa n^y thVnk you have talents, but they will not supply these 
deficiencies. If your worthy father was alive, 1 am sure he 
would think I was acting' a friendly part, in giving you my ad¬ 
vice. Where you could have learned siich sentiments as you 
seem to entertain, 1 cannot imagine; yon were certainly not 
bred up in them; and hitherto you appear to have been too much 
devoted to fashion and folly, to think much about politics, so it’s 
a perfect mystery to me.” * 

“ Sir,” said I wijh increased sternness, “ you may perhaps 
mean well; but I again rej^t, that I will not bo dictated to. 
Keep your counsel therefore, till it is asked for, and spare your 
gratuitous remarks upon/ne and my supposed politics.” 

“ Keep my counsel! ispare my remarks ! w^hat next 1 God 
bless my soul! is this the w'ay I’m to be treated, because I en¬ 
deavour, from the kindeBt motive in the world, to save a head¬ 
strong young manr from ruin 1 what is it to me, whether you 
are I’ory, Whig, or Kadical? oijjy 1 can’t hear to see a young 
man of figure and talents abusing the advantages which fortune 
has given him. But, Sir, if 1 were to see you going full speed to 
the devil, I wouldn’t attempt to stop you—damme if 1 would.” 
And the bore rose from his chair in high dudgeon. He paused 
for a few seconds, in tlm hope that I would make an explana 
tioii; hut finding none forthcoming, lie seized his hat, 

“ I wish you good iiiorning. Sir Matthew; and 1 hope, by 
the next time ksee you, that you M have learnt, at least to treat, 
your father's friends, and your elders, with more respect, if you 
arc too clever to regard their principles.”—So saying, he quitted 
the roam, without any overture on my part to detain him. 


CHAPTER XV. 

On the morning after the conversation detailed in the pre¬ 
ceding chapter, and while I was still hugging myself in.the 
hope that I had at length shaken oflT the bore, to my disappoint¬ 
ment and mortification I received the follow^g note. 

“ MY DBAR SYDENHAM, 

“ I HAVE been thinking over our little misunderstanding yes¬ 
terday, and admit that I was rather harsh in my mode of giving 
you advice. 1 am sure you did not mean to offend me; 8o*this* 
affair, in which there was faults on b«th sides, must not be per¬ 
mitted 'lessen our mutual regard, or even to interrupt our 
friendship for another hour. Therefore, pray dine with me to * 
day, and.Jve t^ilPtalk over matters more coolly and patiently, 
^all expept you. at seyj^n. 

** Ever yours truly. 


“ John Probate.” 
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While 1 was meditating how I could manage to evade this 
note, and preserve my implacability towards the writer of it, 
the man himself was announced. 

Before I could recover from this disagreeable surprise, Pro¬ 
bate walked up to me and took my hand. 

^ “We are as good friends as ever,” said he; “ say no more 
about it; but I was afraid ther? Vas something deficient in my 
note, so I thought I’d just take my hat and come myself and 
shake hands with you; I was wrong, and I’m sure you’ll con¬ 
fess that yoi^were rather hasty,—and so there’s a satisfactory 
explanation on both sides.” ' ^ ^ 

1 received this apology with studied coldness, and assented 
to the reconciliation with evident relujjtance; but Probate did 
not choose to perceive either of these discouraging manifesta¬ 
tions, for he deliberately took off his great-coat and laid it over 
the back of his chair, (an alarrning symptom, as it always fore¬ 
tokened a long and weary visit,) and spreriVl out his umbrella 
to dry, th(‘ day being rainy. 

To suffer this nuisance to grow into a habit, or even to en¬ 
dure a repetition of it, was impossible. The only question was 
about the strong measure which I should employ to bo speedily 
and permanently rid of it. While T was thinking upon this 
point, not giving the ](;ast attention to wind Probate was saying 
there came a double rap at the street-door, and In due time the 
celebrated name of Mr. Singleton was announced. With this 
distinguished person, who was the most brilliant star of th<} 
Opposition, the most elegant orator upon every occasion, <iiid 
always the wittiest man in flngland, 1 had last year av<sy 
slight personal acquaintance, so slight indeed, that we were not 
on visiting terms. This unexpected and otherwise unaccoun¬ 
table visit, therefore, I naturally and instantaneously connected 
with politics. If I wished Probate at tiie devil before, 1 was 
now tempted to kick him down stairs, or throw him out of the 
window. As soon as we had exchanged compliments, Single- 
ton seated himself, and as he did so, cast a glance, in which 1 
thought I detccte^ihis wicked huipour lurking at Probate, who, 
to my annoyance, showed no intention of budging from the sta¬ 
tion which he had taken np 'near the fire. I felt under the ne- 
* ccssity of naming them to each other; Mr. Singleton, Mr. Pro¬ 
bate—Mr. Probate, Mr. Singleton. 7’here could be no donbt 
'"that'the wretch would sit out the new visiter unless some pro¬ 
vidential accident were to^ake himr>away. Would the reader 
believe that, philosopher as I was, 1 could Vith difficulty re¬ 
strain my temper so far as to be barely civil to Probate ? 

After a little trifling conversation, Singleteh iorfiqd. to Pro¬ 
bate, and said, “ By the by, Mr. Probate, from yoqr connexion*^ 
with government, you will be able to give me some ijiforma* ^ 
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tion ^bout the rumour which is being* whispered abroad; is 
there any truth in it or not?” 

•“ Rumour ? what rumour ?” cried Probate, “ I donU under¬ 
stand your allusion, Mr. Singleton.” • 

O, I beg pardon,” returned the member of Opposition, “ I 
see you decline communicating your information ; only I hope 
you will believe, that I had nt 'design to draw you into a dis¬ 
closure of Ihc movements of/your camp to an enemy* 1 assure 
you, Sir, I would scorn such*a dishonourable stratagem. 1 only 
thought that, if such an event had taken place, of was in con¬ 
templation. il^must he gi-^ierally known in a few hours; sf) that, 
by letting m<’ into the secret now, you would merely gratify a 
very natural curiosity, Yilbout the possibility of iiijuriug your 
OW'n party or benefiting miiu!.” 

“ Sir,” ansM onrd Probate, who had pricked up his ears, ** I 
am more in tht; dark than ever. . I give you my hdnour I am 
in possession of nO secret—^at least oT no recent one, w'ith re¬ 
spect to the ministry, nor have J the slightest suspicion of the 
nature of the event to which you allude.” 

“Indeed ! that’s strange enough,” said Singleton ; and after 
pausing a moment, he added, “ but yet I don’t know': the se¬ 
cret, if there is anything in it, is yet confined to a very few; 
and if yon have nof been much in the way during the last 
twenty-four heurs, even yon may be ignorant of it. T myself- 
heard it by mere accident. It is simply this, that the Duke of 
Launceston, finding himself not in a situation to meet l*arlia- 
ment, had determined upon resigning, and that that wras the 
result of the cabinet meeting yesterday. My informant, who 
is in one of the public offices, (1 will not mention which,) saw 
the head of his department sealing up all his pai)ers immedi¬ 
ately he returned from the council, and it is well known that 
the Duke went to Windsor last night.” 

“ God bless me! this is news indeed !” cried Probate, rising 
hastily, and, to iny great joy stretching liis hand toward* his 
great-coat; hut checking himself in the act, he added dubiously, 

“ But it can’t be true.” , • p 

“ Very likely not,” answered Singleton; “ I merely give it 
to you as I heard it, rathc^r diminishing than exaggerating it; 
because, if, as is most likely, it should turn out to be a false* 
report, you might be inclined to think it a weak invention of 
tlie enemy; though I hope, Mr. Probate, you ’ll have the*can** 
dour to acknowledge that we could propose no advantage from 
circulating a falsehood which must be discovered to our confu¬ 
sion in a very few days. Indeed, I should never have men¬ 
tioned ifbt’expected to get information from you on the 

'subject. Hpwever, I am going presently to make farther in- 
Tquiries.” 
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** Mr. Singleton,” said Mr. Probate, putting on his greatcoat, 
“however we may differ in politics, I believe you to be'inca¬ 
pable of being a party to any unworthy artifice. 1 must lose 
no time in seeing about this business.”—Here he took his 
umbrella and hat.—“ Sydonham, I shall see you at dinner 
I pleaded a particular engagement, which must prevent me 
‘the pleasure of waiting upon'^ihn. Contnfry to my expecta¬ 
tion, he received this excuse almost with ajjathy, so much was 
his mind occupied by Singleton’s intelligence. Having wished 
myself and ^siter good morning, 1 had the high happiness of 
seeing him quit the room. .4 

“Is that gentleman a friend of your’s?” inquiitjd Singleton. 

On the contrary, he is a bane to my existence,—the most 
persevering and intolerable boro I ever had the ill-luck to meet. 
It was extremely fortunate, Mr. Singleton,, that you should 
have happened to draw him off by tliat political rumour, for 
otherwise 1 should have suffered under him all day .—1 hope I 
may congratulate you,” proceeded 1 ; “ for, if this report is 
Wftll-fouiiih'd, you and your friends must come in.” 

While I was speaking, I perceived Singleton’s countenance 
assuming that profound expression of humour, which it was 
accustoiiK'd to wear, when lie had accomplished, or was medi¬ 
tating, some deep and far-f(*tche(] joke. 

“'j’here’s nothing in it,” whispered the wit; a mere trick 
to get rid of old T’robate.” 

“ What! the story of old T.annceston’s resignation a fic¬ 
tion 1 ” 

“Just got up for the occasion. I wanted to have a few 
minutes’ conversalion wdth you alone; and I saw that nothing 
would dislodge the old fellow hut a stratagem, so I hit upon 
that in an instant .—1 think it was a good one, don’t you?” 

“ It was inimitable,” returned I; “ such an artifice as would 
liavc occurred to no other man in England but yourself.” 

“.Why, a man’s faculties are sharpened w’hen he’s in an 
emergency,” said Singleton, who liked flattery, and was highly 
pleased by my admiration of this Jfittle jiiccc of ready practical 
wit; “and if hc*has any ingenuity in him, he will employ it 
to extricate himself from tlib toils of a bore,--Ha! ha! how 
(completely the decoy took! 1 feared he was too old a bird, 
whom frequent experience must have put up to all tricks of 
Hhisitind.” 

“ Any ordinary lures, Km sure, ,bo would have declined,” 
said I, “ for I have tried them myself; but he has pa 4 ,1 dare 
%ay, been accustomed to deal with the expedients of a Sin¬ 
gleton.” ' - 

“ Well, however that may be, I *m glad that we ’ve got rid 
of him; and now, let me proceed to communicate to you the 
cause of this visit, which, as 1 had not tlie pleasure of much 
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‘previous acquaintance with you, may seem to require explana" 
tion.” 

I shall esteem any circumstance a piece of very ^ood for¬ 
tune, which may improve that acquaintance,-’ was of course 
my reply. 

“Then,” resumed Singleton, “it is in your power to com¬ 
mand that good fortupe, whiflf**wiU be included, with much* 
more important consequences, in your consent to a proposal 
which 1 have to make to you. In a word, Sir Matthew, a 
member of Parliament of your talents,—(now don’t blush, and 
put on a fi<3-for-shame lop,k, like a boarding-schoo'i miss,'when 
a youth tells*her she is very pretty,)—a young man of your 
talents, I say, is considered a desirable by both jjarties; and 
so, the most illustrious and puissant body of Whigs, anxious 
to increase their strength by your alliance, have deputed me to 
carry you the assurances of their high consideration, and to 
solicit your friendship.” ' 

“ Your political friends,” said I, “do me great honour. 1 
will frankly acknowledge to you, Mr. Singleton, that 1 was not 
wholly unprepared for some cominunication of this kind, al¬ 
though I could not have presumed to expect that your party 
would have intimated their desire for the supjiort of so liumblc 
tin individual as myself through such a distinguished member 
of their body, 1 may without flattery call you.” 

“I can assure you,” replied Singleton, “that you arc quite 
right in supposing that my party are much iuter(3stcd in'win- 
ningyou over to their side, although you may liav(5 overrated the 
iinjportance of the means by which they havi* signified their sen- 
tinnents upon tlie subject.—^May I flatter myself, that their pro¬ 
posal has found you well-disposed to an union wdtli them 1” 
“Why, Mr. Singleton, considering your party as a most 
gifted set of men, one must feel every desire to enter such a 
brilliant society, which is the more tantalizing whi'ii one has 
been distinguished by a special invitation; but the condition 
may bo an obstacle, and you arc not perhaps unaware, that 
my family have always been attached<to the opposite party.” 

“ I know it, my dear Sir Matthew ; but w'fiat of that ? many 
representatives of the most rigid Tory families have, of late 
years, been convinced how unsuitable are the infallible, iinmu- , 
table, and inflexible tenets of that political faith to the present 
day, and have accordingly adopted our milder and more rationari 
princijples. It is not, surely, for suc^i a man as you to be with¬ 
held^ irom "joining us by the fear of being called a heretic by 
the stubborn or interested bigots of the now thoroughly anti-* 
quated and Moyrujited sfchool to which your ancestors may have 
belonged. I would not affront your understanding by intimat- 
^g a doubt that you did not perceive the errors of the old poli- 
ticaljellgion.”. 
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“I will notMoiiy^ that it has many errors and abuses, \vhich 
require to be abjured and reformed ; biit still, you will not 
think me unreasonable or bigoted, if I hesitate all at once-to 
abandon the opinions in which I hav(j been educated. I am, 
indeed, mufjh inclined to your way of tliinklng; but this cir¬ 
cumstance only determines mo more strongly to take a little 
time to consider, before I decHk* In a sliort time—say by the 
first day of the session, 1 shall have niiulo up my mind, and 
then you shall know my cletorminaiion.” 

“ '^cll,” ^aid the Whig envoy, “ but this proposal has not 
taken you unawares, so I should hano hoped that you would 
have already made up your mind. Now, if I had your assent, 
to. my proposal, I have an invitation to (ylavcrton House for 
you to-day, and after dinner our plan was to go down and pro¬ 
pose you at 13rookes‘'s.—Must I go backw'itltan unsatisfactory 
answer 1” 

“ I must,” said I, “however reluctantly,abide by the answer 
which 1 have already given ; on the first day of the session, you 
shall positively have my final one.” 

“ Well, I must be content,” said Singleton.—Adieu then, 
till the fifth of February.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 

This interview with Mr. Singleton took place four da 3 ^s be¬ 
fore the me(jt.ing of Parliament, Lfp to the eve of that oven^, I 
had Djceivofl no coinmuuieation from (Government. On that 
day, when I was walking down the Mall of St. .Tajiies’s Park 
homeward, (T lived in Great George-stroet,) I was la]>pedupon 
the sbonlder by a person behind me. When I turned round, I 
was greeted by Mr. Deveril. 

Mr. Deveril was the new Ministerial leader of the House of 
Commons. He was a young man of noble family, and had 
practised at the by some years Ayth eminent success. When 
he came, into Parliament, he soon signalized himself by his ta¬ 
lents for debate, which were* generally allowed to be of a high 
order. The Duke of Launceston, upon corning into power, cast 
his eyes upon this young man for his agent in the Lower 
-’House. He accordingly made his proposals, which were joy¬ 
fully accepted, and Mr. I^veril forthwith became leader with 
an office in Downing-street. I had Known him last few pretty 
•well, and since 1 had returned to town had been in daily expec¬ 
tation of hearing from him in his new *capaAty»of a Cabinet 
Minister. 

He now greeted me warmly, and 1 congratulated hin} on his 
elevation. 
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are walking the same way,” said he, taking my arm; 
“I am going to my Office.” 

“ I thought you intended to cut ihe,’^ said I, “ I left my 
card at your house a fortnight ago, and you never returned my 
call.” 

“My dear fellow, consider how I am pressed with business. 

1 have been occupfed without fnt.hrmission by councils, dinners, 
and official concerns, for this month past. I saw^ yo\ir card, 
and had devoted the first hour I could claim to myself to call¬ 
ing upon you. However, 1 knew that I should see you some¬ 
where about in the interim.—Well, I ’ve heard of your doings 
in the countrj?, and I’m sorry you did not beat the Ilavilands; 
though, by the way, tiiey spt'ak in high terms of your talents. 
We shall have plenty of work for them in the House; for the 
Whigs intend showing fight, 1 assure you. You will be a va¬ 
luable auxiliary to mo.” 

“ Not so fast, Mr. Secretary,” said I; “how arc you posi¬ 
tive that I shall not rather be a tough opponent?” 

“ Nonsense ! you join us of course 1” 

“ Can’t say ; haven’t made up my mind as yet.” 

“ Are you in earnest]” said Devcril, stopping short and look¬ 
ing at me. 

“1 am indeed,” answered I, with my usual sang-froid, 

“Y'ou surprise me; wc reckorit^d you among our sures.” 

“Then, 1’m really afraid, Devcril, that your calculation in 
this item will be erroneous.” 

“ Wliy, what the devil do you mean, my good fcllow^? you 
are surely not going to turn Whig ]” 

“ Suppose I were, I don’t see anything wonderful in it. Did 
you ever hear me profess myself a ’I'ory 1” 

“Not exactly, hut Sydenham is a Tory name, and I look it 
for granted that it was to continue so; for it is pretty much 
with politics as it is with religion, I take it,—a man seldom 
changes the faith which he has been bred in.” 

“ That is a very good rule and practice for the commonalty,” 
answered I, “for there are few who are capable of conducting 
the spirit of true inquiry inlo*oither of those Wbjects. I, how¬ 
ever, humbly conceive that I am one of those privileged per¬ 
sons; and therefore I intend submitting ymur political doctrines 
to a close examination before I ado])t them.” 

“ Now, Sydenham, you shall not persuade me that you care’* 
one rush for the merits of ^ither 8idq.of the question. I know 
you of oJd^ your object in entering into politics is not so much 
office as amusement and distinction. Confess, therefore, that* 
you aretenfpl^ ky the'^attraction of Claverton House, Brookes’s 
• Club, and Whig suppers; and that you are ambitious of iden- 
*-tifying yourhelf with the choice spirits of the Opposition.” 

** If you suppose that 1 am not deeply interested in tlie stnig- 
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gle’between tlie two rivals, can you be surprised thatTny/eci- 
sion should be influenced by the attractions which you fliave 
named . 

“ Certainly not,” replied the Minister; “but I cannot help 
thinkin^T it a shame for you to squander away your valuable 
talents in comparatively triflinir and unprofitable pursuits, when 
they are suflTicient to accom}Wsh for you 'almost any object 
which your ambition could fix upon. I declare at this moment, 
I don’t know any man whose situation commands more bril¬ 
liant iirospcq^s; and yet you tarn your back upon them, when* 
with little exertion, they mijrht be undoubtedly rcalivsed. You 
see wliat I have arrived at; yet 1 entered life witfiouthalf your 
advantufres, cither personal or fortuitous; I was a younger son, 
obliged to push rny own fortune in a laborious profession ; but 
I got into Parliament, and by playing my eawis well, in a very 
short lime, aiitl with talents not superior to yours, you see what 
1 have acconi])lishc(l.” * 

Here Devcil paused, but I made no comment; and he pro¬ 
ceeded. 

Besides, with your active mind, you will soon find life 
hang heavy on your hands, if you do not direct it toward some 
leading object. Life may bo eked out with pleasure, but it 
must be mainly filled up by business; aiirt he who should per¬ 
severe iu the vain attempt to Till up his time wit^ amusements, 
woul|j^ tlieii find it too late to take up any serious pursuit, ar.d 
bo compelled to drag oii a miserable existence, haunted by the 
ghosts of his defunct pleasures, in the shapes of ouuui, rest¬ 
lessness, and melancholy. Beware lest this should bo your 
fate; you. are already tired of fashion; politicif taken up 
merely as an amusement, will shortly become equally irksome ; 
and thus two principal resources will be exhausted. In short, 
so many unhappy instances of this kind have come within my 
own experience, that 1 cannot help warning you. With talents, 
rank, and fortune, a man may daft the world aside; and if he 
misuses or neglects these blessings, he deserves that they 
should be convert!^ into the bauq| of his existence.” 

“ Bravo, Deveril!” cried I, when he had done; “ you begin 
ill the recriiiting-serjcanl’s, ifnd you end in the moralist’s vein; 

- but the drift of these fine promises and formidable denuncia¬ 
tions is to entice me into your ranks, and to make me fight for 
•a rott<*n cause. But T am not to be overcome by these repre¬ 
sentations.—I cordially wish you the success which you 
merit,” continued I, taking his hand, for we had nd^^ome to 
the back of Downing-street, “ but onr paths in public life must, 
1 fear, be in opposite directions, and hehcef(lVth#v(? shall pro¬ 
bably see little of each otlier.” 

I was now moving away, but Deveril detained nie. 

“ I will aecompany you,” said he, “jls far as .your iToiiee.*-* 
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‘Vouisay that our cause is desperate; and you'’seem to think, 
that R you were to join us, it would be merely as a private. 
IJow, these are both.misapprehensions. ‘ With respect to the 
latter, 1 assure you that, m the event of your sijrnifying your 
adhesion to Government, you would immediately, or at least 
very soon, receive a stall-appointment.” 

“ What ofllce should 1 have*?*' inquired I, rather abruptly. 

“ Why, I have not at this moment in my eye—at least, I 
cannot directly mention any particular office for yon to fill, be¬ 
cause 1 did not understand that -you were desiroqp of eijtering 
just at present into the details of public business; but, from 
what I have Heard the Duke say, J have no douhtthat he "would 
make room for you on the Treasury-Ixiiiches, rather than lose 
your support,—VV ith re)^nrd to 3 ’oiir other o])inion, believe me, 
it is quite a mistaken one. 'roryism is far from heing- on the 
decline; tlial it is under a cloud at ])reseiit, I admit; but it will 
weather out the impending stdrm, ajid be established firmer 
than ever. As to the Whigs maintaining office, it is impossi¬ 
ble ; they have often had o]»portimities, and never have been 
able to do it, nor ever will. 'I’hey are totally deficient in sin¬ 
cerity, firmiu'ss, discijdine, union, and iiabits of business. J 
speak thus from tleliberate conviction, and not from party-feel- 
inw; for iinli'od I am of a cool Icmperiimeiit, and am never 
blinded by prejudices.” •• 

“ WJiat will you bet me,” said I, “ that you arc not all out 
in six months I” 

Possildy we may he out, and the Whigs may be in, for any 
tiine from one to six months; hut, I’ll lay you a hundred to 
one, not a day loiigt'r. However, what I "W’ill say, speaking* 
with strict truth and impartiality, is, that if 1 w^cre you, 1 would 
join the government party. Tf you go into Opposition, you will 
bo plact'd in their second class, along "with Fenwick, T.ord Ro¬ 
bert Lindsay, and others, for llrougliton will admit nobody else 
into the first; indeed, it is W('ll known that he scarcely tole¬ 
rates the triumvirate which he forms with Singleton and An- 
struther, who are both his sujieriors, mid arc hated by liim for 
that very rcasoju Poor Anslrutlier, who is aA*sensitive as pos¬ 
sible, w ill, I'm afraid, soon expcrknice his jealousy; and, T’m 
sure, will never be able to cement with the Whigs generally. 
Supposing, after all, they should come in for a short time, do 
you think that tbt*y would give you a post of honour, w 4 ien’‘ 
there are several in the second class.w'lio have older, and, they 
will savfe, ^ual claims, on'the score of personal merit, with 
yoursein Do not nourish any such delusion, Sydenham; I* 
know them*bctftef than*you can; and I tell you they are a Lad 
«et, as you will undoubtedly find them to be, if you obstinately 
''^persist in preferring them to our ])arty, where you will meet 
with Bo*obstac\cs to advancement from numerous competitors. 
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and where you will, of course, signalize yourself much mote 
by fighting against, than you possibly could by combatin|f with, 
such an enemy.’' 

“Well,” replied I, “I’ll think of what you have said, and 
return you my answer.” 

“ Do so;—^wheii may I expect it 

“ To-morrow.” , 

“ Remember then ; but pe^Sps you may hear from me bo- 
forc.-—Adieu, however, for the present: 1 must hasten back to 
Downing-street.” 

There waos one observation’of Deveril’s, which, unaccounta¬ 
bly, 1 myself had overlooked ; namely, that I shqjild be of much 
more importance in his party, which I knew comprised only 
two men much superior to myself, in point of abilities, than 1 
eould hope to be in the opposition, which included thi;ee, who 
far surpassed, and several who, at least, eqtfalled me in talents. 
The two ministerial stars were Devoril himself, and Lord Al- 
combe, a nobleman w^ho had hitherto been employed in the 
dij)lomatic department, in which ho had acquired a liigh repu¬ 
tation. The Dnke of Launceston had withdrawn him from a 
foreign court, to take a seat in his cabinet. 

Devcril’s parting hint was explained, a few hours after the 
conversation w'hich had taken place between us; for in the 
evening I received a note from liim, slafiiig, that since he had 
seen me, ho had spoken to the Duke upon this subject of our 
conversation in the morning, and that his (Jracc had desired 
him to express his wish, that the ministry should have the ad¬ 
vantage of my support, and to offer me, for the present, the re¬ 
version of an Under Secretaryship in the ■ ■ Office, which 
would be vacant in about a mouth. 

To tliis communication, after due reflection, 1 despatched the 
following reply: 

** MV DJEAR DEVERIL, 

In reply to your note of this day’s date, T have to say, that, 
upon consideration and inquiry, I find myself to be already so 
far committed to^tjjte opposition p^rty, as to render it impossible 
for me to listen to proposals from any other quarter. 

“ I beg that you will apprize his Grace the Duke of Laun¬ 
ceston of the circumstances in wliich I am situated. 

. “ With every sentiment of sincere esteem, 

“ I have the honour to remain, 

“ My Aear Dcyetil, 

“ Your obliged and faithful servant, 

“ M. Sydenham.*’ 

“ The Bight Honourable Henry Deveril,” 

Ac. Ac. Ar. 

6^ 
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r To say the truth, some of Deveril’s ar^ments were pot 
with&Hit weight; but, thinking the matter over, I could not re- 
concilo myself to forego the splendid society of the opposition. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

(«< 

1 WAS chaperoned to the House, and introduced to the Speaker 
on the first day of the session by Singleton, having a few mi¬ 
nutes previously to that ceremony been presented t'j and shaken 
hands with tip? most distfiiguished Commoners of the party in 
Bellamy’s coifeie-room. They welcomed me with a frankness 
and a cordiality of manner which was very pleasing and en¬ 
couraging ; even the iron features of Broughton—the fiend 
Broughton, as tlie^'lcader of Opposition was sornc'times called, 
on account of his ungentle qualities and fearful powers of sar¬ 
casm, relaxed into something approaching a gracious smile, 
but still partaking of that repulsive sneer which was the natu¬ 
ral expression of his countenance. He complimented me upon 
my talents, condescended to talk to me about politics for a few 
minutes, and promised to propose me at Brookes’s the next 
day. 

The House, which^is usually very full on the first night of 
the session, w-is on this anniversary so crowded, that, ten mi-* 
nutes after the S])eech had been read, tliere was not a })lace to 
be had even in the side galleries. The opposition had signified 
their intention of trying their strength by moving an amend¬ 
ment to the address; hut subsequently they determined upon 
abstaining from a division until the principal Ministers, Mr. 
Deveril and Lord Alcomhe, had taken their seats. 

As soon, howrever, as the seconder had sat down, Broughton 
rose and uttered a scornful and virulent philippic against the 
Administration. He was followed by Singleton, who played 
upon it with the less deadly batteries of wit and humour. Mr. 
Aiistruther was next loudly called for, and immediately an¬ 
swered the summons. His^ speech ^vas a »**vll and masterly 
apology of his and his friend’s coalition w’ith the Whigs. Two 
or three country gentlemen then’ addressed the House, un¬ 
daunted and unchecked, from long experience, by the coughing, 
laughing, chatter, and expressions of impatience, forming a. 
medley of confusion and noise, which rendered them inaudible, 
except wlyen, occaslonallyv-raising tiheir voice, they overcame 
the clanftour daring a few seconds or sentences. After a few 
words fron^the only Cabinet Minister present, the address w’as* 
agreed to, and'thb House adjourned at an early hour. 

' Next day« Singletoi^ called upon me to accompany him to 
H^Qokes’s. 1 asked hiln if my election was probable, for mere 
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WUigffism was not then, as it is now, a passport to that cele<^ 
biated club. y 

“ Oil! quite ccrtaiuj” answered he; “ you are to be pJ^os^d 
by Broughton and seconded by rae; so that secures your elec¬ 
tion. But inoTP than this, the whole party have come down to 
receive you. The Duke of Clayerton, Lord Chepstow, Beau- 
•maris, Torkington, Colcrne,»,i^r Francis .Wriothesley, Aii- 
struther. Palmer, old Lcssinghain, Dick Lutwytche, and the 
rest. There never was such an assembly to ballot since An- 
struther was put up: it’s a high compliment, T assure you.” 

Accwrrling^y, we set out for St. .r£^ues’s-street. When we 
arrived there, Singleton took me into a private apartment, de¬ 
siring iriP/ to w'ait there a few minutes, until he should return 
empowered to iiitrodinn; me into the club-room. In about a 
quarter of an hour m 3 ' friend re-appeared, with an expres¬ 
sion of porplexit 3 ’ in his countenance. 

“ Well," said I, rather aiixiraisly, ‘‘what news ?” 

“ It’s more strange than surprising,” said Singleton, “but, 
by O—d, S 3 'di?jihum, 3*011 are black-balled!” 

“ Is it possible 1” 

“ Yes, indeed ; there w'ore tw'o-and-thirty members who had 
come down for the purpose of voting for yon ; every individual 
had exjiressed or clear! 3 ' implied this intention ; yet, upon ex¬ 
amining the urn, to the apparently equal astonishment of all^ a 
isiiigle black bean was found among onc-and-thiify while ones. 
For 1113 ' part, I am utterly unable to fix snspioion on any one; 
and I believe your remaining thirty voters are likewise unable 
to guess who has committed this piece of treachery ; for a very 
unhandsome jiiece of trcaclier 3 ' it is, whoever has done it.” • 

“ It is a very extraordinary circumstance,” said I, 

“Have you an enemy among the members who voted 1 or 
are yon aware that eitlicr of them has any dislike or ill-feeling 
toward you?” Here he told over their names. 

“Not one of them,” said I: “1 think I ought to put the 
question to each of ihem.” 

“Tliat would be contrary to etiquette,” answered Singleton. 

“But don’t yo»«iliink, underth^very peculiar circumstances, 
I ought to endeavour to discover the member who excluded me, 
and demand his reason for doing so ; because it might be con- 

• jectured that he was acquainted with some secret objection to 
my admission,” 

• “I’ll just step to the club-room and mention this, if you 

like,” said Singleton. ^ ^ 

“ I wish you would.” He went, and returned to me pre¬ 
sently, accompanied by the Duke of Claver^n,^an<l Mr. Les- 
siiigham, and Broughton. 

“ They cannot,” said he, “ give theil sanction to the course 
which 3 'ou' propose to adopt: they ad'wse, as is usual*in,8ach 
eases, that you should try a second ghaCce in a ftw days, when 
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•they, will provide a larger attendance of members.—^Dyke, 
allo^ me to present Sir Matthew Sydenham ;—Sir Matthew, 
this It’ the Duke of Claverton. Sir Mattliew—Mr. Lessing- 
h^.” 

The Duke of Claverton was the richest nobleman, the great¬ 
est borough-proprietor, and the chief entertainer of the party. 
He was a merry, ,good-nature<^.person, but not clover. Mr.» 
Lessingham was the oldest Whig commoner, and next in point 
of standing, though five or six years junior in age, to the vene¬ 
rable Lord Torkington, the father of the Whigs. He had been 
a waiter upon fortune for nearly half a cenliiry, a*d had •enjoy¬ 
ed office, I Ijclicve, on tfie whole, about fifteen months of lliat 
time. He had been occasionally leader of liis parly in the 
House of Cominoiis, and though not an eloquent man, was'an 
excellent debater^ for he knew better than any other man the 
tone and tempt'r of that assembly, and liad a thorough practi¬ 
cal knowledge of general politics. He never attempted fmitory^ 
but used a conversational style of speaking, wliieh was pecu¬ 
liar to himself, and very succe.ssfnl. A natural and easy stream 
of polished humour flowed through his speeches, enriching, im¬ 
proving, and enlivening them; distinct on the one hand from 
the terrific torrent of Droughton’s sarcastic invective, and on the 
other from the artilicjal cascade of wit which, with more vanity 
than good taste, was too often forped into Singleton’s eloquence. 
In my opinioli, after I had become well acquainted with the 
party, Lessingham was tlie shrewdest and most long-headed of 
the party; nay the only one amonjj them (except Anstruther 
and his friends, who had been bred in the 'I’ory school, and had 
befjii almost all their lives in place) in a fit condition for office. 

“ I am glad to see you among us,” said the Duke, “ espe¬ 
cially when our prospects are more promising than they have 
been for many years past. Don’t mind your failure, Syden¬ 
ham; it’s no disgrace to he refused here the first time of asking, 
—some of the best of us have been served the same way. Co- 
lerno and Nevile were black-balled twice, I think; weren’t 
they, Lessingham ?” 

“I believe they were,” wts the reply. •• 

“ It will he all right next time, I dare say,” resumed the 
Duke. “ Meanwhile, you must iine with me to-day, and be 
introduced to the Duchess. You will meet several of your new* 
friends, including these gentlemen,” motioning towards Sin# 
gleton and Lessingham. * * 

I accep^d the agreeabha J.nvitp|lbn, and after a few words 
more oT indifferent chat by way of becoming acquainted with 
my new fcj[endS| I went home, alternately indulging in antici- 

E ations of tKl pleasures of Claverton-house, to which I was to 
e admitted in a few llmrs, and puzzling my brain to form pro¬ 
bable conjectures as w the person who black-balled, and his 
causes of dislike to ms unexceptionable self. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

(^LAVERTON-HotrsE, Rs has been intimated, was a great Whig 
resort: it was likewise tlie rriUltzvous of |5oets, wits, men of 
letters and scieiiec of every description, to whom it was open 
witlioiitiiny political distinctions. So celebrated, indeed, were its 
saloont^ that ^ bo recognized at Claverton-bousc, established 
a man’s claims iimpiestioiiably to tin? inUdlectual character 
which he assumed. * 

But what shall T say of her the genius of the place I In 
what terms shall 1 describe the incomparable l)ucb(*ss ? Around 
her the most beautiful, witty, ebarming, andf accomplished of 
wmmankind revolved, as around a sun, the brightest stars of 
genius and beauty. The Diielirss of Claverton w'as the real 
queen of liOiidon society; but her sovereignty was not bottom¬ 
ed on the sandy foundation of fashion; though, if she had con¬ 
descended to become the jiriestess of that fickle divinity, all 
other competitors must havi* sliriink from such a rival. But, 
content with the splendid society wliich repaired to her court, 
she seldom went abroad to receive the hdrnage of the many, 
and h)ft the vulgar aftairs o£*Almack’s to lie managed by the 
Beaumonts, tin* Hammonds, and the Ciithulliiis, 

When 1 arrivpil at (’luvt'rton-honse, there were no more than 
eight or ten persons in the room. The Duke iminediately pre¬ 
sented me to his divine wife, who received me with that rajo 
and happy manner, which llattercd <jve,ry one W'ho ajiproached 
her with the notion that he w'as an object of marked attention. 

“1 had almost determined,” said her Grace, “to give you 
a very severe lecture, when the Duke told me that you were 
coming here to-day.” 

“How have T unconsciously incurred the great calamity of 
your Grace’s displeasure V 

“I will tell yo\^ returned thcJDuehess, in a tone between 
jest and earnest, but inclining to the latter ; “ I have secret ad¬ 
vices that you are but a lukdwann friend to the cause—-nay, 
•that your priucipvil object iu turning Whig was tompordry 
^Tiusemc'nt. This is, in mvopinion, a very heavy charge, and 
whicli, if not actually corr^orated, is at least rendered very 
specious, by the circumst«|ce of y^ur political career having 
been commenced so late.” * • 

• “ So late, Duchess! Why, how old do you take me to he 1” 

“ Oh, I know that you are young cnougli; 'bflt i#i^no excuse 
to say that you are not yet eight-and-twdnty, for you have been 
seven years in the w’orld, and if you w«e a true and (Jevoted 
partisan, you might by this time have Yfieu an ahlo leadeT in- 
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'stead of a recruit. You will tell me, perhaps,'that you were 
not a free aj^ciit during your father’s life; but neither will that 
excuse avail you, for when you became your own master, in¬ 
stead of instantly dcelarino your political attachment, you came 
to town, engaged in frivolous pursuits, like any ordinary 3 ’^onng 
man, and wire philandering in drawing-rooms, when j'onr ser¬ 
vices in the House would ha^*1»een valuable to j’our party.— 
What have you to say for yoursell, sir ?” 

Nothing but to acknowledge my fault, and to deprecate ^ 
your displeasure by mv hearty contrition.” • • 

“Ay,” said her C4ra'cv, who was an entbusiast in politics, 
“but it must not be a mere verbal contrition ; T shall be satis¬ 
fied with nothing less than a practieal repentance.—VS ill you 
in future be a devout and loyal W’liigr’ 

“I will.” . ^ ^ 

“ Will 5^011 ever suffer a ball or a pleasure of any kind to tic- 

lain you from a division 1” 

“ I never will.” 

“Well, if you keep y^our promises, \vo shall be very good 
friends. Still, 1 cannot altogether forgive you for liaving de¬ 
layed so huig to join us. Here you eom<' at the eleventh hour, 
when our labours are ajiproacliing to a hni»py conclusion, when 
m will expect to fi^ap an cciual share of reward with those 
who have bo-nc the fatigue anO heat of the day. Hut 1 will 
say no more, for you have already been chastened for your sins 
this very day by your disappointment at Hrookes's.” 

“ For which,” said T, imiuiringly, “ I am indebted to your 
Gjaco ?” 

'“ No, indeed, t had nothing to do tvilh it, believe me ; hut I 
will candidly tell you, that if T had been a moiriher, 1 should 
certainly have signified that I did not entirely af)prove ot your 
conduct, by throwing in a black bean the Jirat time you were 
proposod. So now, having done my duty by giving you a 
scolding, I will, the way of encouragement, in the .first 
place, wish you success at the club the next time you are put 
up; in the second place, let,me tell you tbat T think favoura¬ 
bly, indeed, highly of your oratorical powers, from the speci¬ 
men which you gave on the hustings at P ■ —• W hen, and 
upon what subject, do you intend making your first speech in» 
the House 1” ^ 

“ I have not yet decided.” 

“ Let me know when y w. hav^ll^aid the Duchess, “ and I 
will coineTand hear you; but takO^arc how you behave, tor I 
shall have my eye upoii you.—Lady SkelTmuton,” she proj 
cecded, a jclrbsshig a lady who stood a few yards distant, with 
* her back toward us, aijd flirting violently with the veteran Les- 
singham—“ This is mf friend Sir Matthew Sydenham, a very 
fliBiiig young member,\rind an agreeable person whom you 11 
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—Come and sit by me, dear Lessingham, 1 want to Sfleak 
to you.” . 

' The name of Lady SkefTiiijErton, whose face, from her posi¬ 
tion, I liad not seen until she turned at the Duchess of Claver- 
ton’s call, rather startled inci. I had last year been slightly 
acquainted with her, but now,she was an pbjeet of interest, 
Horn the figure which she had flAde in Auriol’s narrative. I 
was instanlltr struck by the contrast between the situation of 
Rosamond Warburton, exercising h(‘r early talents upon a raw 
*boy, thq embryo of a visionary poet, and Lady Skelfington, one 
of the stars of the most brilliant societ^in the workl, and num¬ 
bering many of the most celebrated men in England among 
her ad luirors. 

“ W’e have met before, I think said she to me, donbiingli/, 
when we were left together by liessingharn’^s obeying the call 
of the Duchess. * 

Novr, to profess an indistinct recollection of such a circum¬ 
stance as a previfuis acquaintance, however slight, with Mat¬ 
thew Sydenham, w'as a piece of insolence wdiich 1 would not 
patiently have (‘iidurcd from any person, no, not even Irom her 
Grace of Claverton herself, in all her powHJr and glory. If the 
proudest of them all, in the intoxication of prosperity, had last 
year ventured to put sucli a sljght upon tlie friend of Beau¬ 
mont, it would not have gone unpunished ; and liow, though 
comparatively reduced to a private station, I could not suffer it 
to pass unnoticed. 

“ I believe,” answered 1, in her own tone of uncertainty and 
indifference, “ that 1 hail the pleasure of being introduced t« 
you last year at Lady Charlotte Maxwell’s?” 

“ Perha])s so,” returned the Viscountess, piqued almost into 
rudeness by my ?fo)tc//(ihmce, “1 remember your name per¬ 
fectly ; but one sees so many faces during the season, that it is 
impossible to recollect tlicra all.” 

“ True,” said I; and dinner being announced at the moment, 
•’I turned away, and offered my arm to Mrs. Singleton, who 
was standing clos(^(p me. * Now, thought I, as we moved to 
the eating-»room, fair Rosamond will be all smiles the next 
time I speak to her. * • 

, Wc sat down to dinner a large party, for, it being Wednes¬ 
day, most of the leading (ydVQjponcrs were present. A vacant 
Stat was left for Lord Robert Lindsay, who had gone to the 
House to be in the way if siwuld happen: hg did not 

arrive until dinner w^as iicarl^WVdr. • * 

•“Why, you are late,” said Broughton; “have %ey been 
doing anything ?” * ^ 

“Nothing of importance,” answered fjord Robert; “but 
Clilford, upon bringing up the report of tlw address, complain- 
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edVittcrly of the attack you made upon him yesterday, j^ud 
ahua^d us all very heartily.” 

“Ha! liu!” cried Broug^hton, who was always gratified to 
learn that he had succeeded in wounding the feelings of any 
“ And what follow'ed I” 

“I think,” said the good-natured T)uke, “you hail better eat 
your dinner first and tidl yoftr*' story after. .Shall I send you 
person; some hare 

Lindsay was of the same opinion, and commenced eating in 
silence. ‘ , , * 

“Poor CJiflbrd!” saJd tlie Duchess; “you really were too 
hard upon him, George Urougliton. 1 have often wondered 
how a noble haw^k like 3 "ou could eoiidesceiid to stoop upon 
such cravens us your prey frequently are : notliiiig but jrour own 
unrelenting nature could have leniptc'd j'ou to fix your talons 
upon such a poor harniless thing as ihc seconder of an address.” 

“Naj^, my dear Duchess, ’ said Singleton, “ Broughton is 
under the painful necessity uf being severe. In the first place, 
there is such a rage for speakiuff, that the House of (Commons 
would bo converted into a school for hroaking-in young orators, 
who would be exoreising and disporting their eloquence upon 
every question, if they were not afraul of coming williin reach 
^of Broughton's lasfi. In the second place, there are the regu¬ 
lar debatersion the other side of the House, Avho are the pro¬ 
per objects of it. As to the movers and secotuh’rs of the ad¬ 
dress on the first day of the session, ho inendy gives tliein a 
cut or two to bring his hand in, which may have got rather out 
©f practice during the riTPss,” 

“ But,” rejoined the Duchess, “he somclimes applies his 
lash, and pretty smartly, to liis IViends. Is not that inexcu¬ 
sable ?” 

“ When 1 Avas at school,” said Lord Robert Idndsaj^ who, 
whenever a witty or lively thing occurred to him, was never 
very particular whether it infringed upon the borders of delica¬ 
cy or not;—“ when 1 was at school and saw' a boy with a tight* 
pair of pantaloons in a stopping attitude, J. always felt an irre¬ 
sistible impulse to apply my sw'itcb or the eoriier of niy pocket- 
handkerchief to that part of hip person w'hicb was strained into 
a high state of dcvelop^ment by that posture. Tii like manner, 

I am inclined to think that Broijjr'^ ton, whenever a moral oppor¬ 
tunity presents itself to him as tempting as my pliysical oi», 
cannot refrain from rising/«/« 1^^^^ 

W# wl laughed, howeverj^l^wl^hton among the rest, at this 
whimsiqpl illustration. • 

“ Query,** s&d Mr, Lutwyche; “ was George Broughton ever ' 
known to.say a good**natiired thing of any body 1” 

“Lwill not,” ans^trered Singleton, “ go so far as to asjsert 
that Broughton is cfc^'rgeable with the positive act, but I am a 
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W^ness that ho once did what amounted to the same thihg; 
/namely, he declined an opportunity of indicting his torture.apon 
' a man who had absolutely thrown himself upon his fang^.” • 
“Indeed!” said Lutwyche: “Upon what occasion?” 

“ I will toll you. The circumstance to which 1 allude oc¬ 
curred in the House, and not loiipf ajro. A country {rc*ntlcinaii 
fbade a violent speech, the ]>r?tfii»sed ohjeef of which was to 
expoS(i the secret and ulterior views of tluj Whi»r Oj)position, 
and concluded hy sayings that ho had dared to do liis duty, al- 

• thoughJic had thereby rendered*liiinself obnoxious to a terrible 
punishment—-he meant, that he had dra^n upon himself tlie for¬ 
midable abilities of the honourable, and learned geiifloinen oppo¬ 
site, wliosc powmrs of sarcasm '.uid ridicule deternnl many ho¬ 
nourable friends of his from the open expression of tlieir senti¬ 
ments in that ITousc. Now, would yon not havo supposed tliis 
unlucky wight would have been almost flayed alive? Hut tlie 
contrary was the fact, llcorgo^altacked, and of course van¬ 
quished him, but it was sol(dy with the weapon of logic; nor 
did he once use the dagger of sarcasm, which tortures but kills 
not. Nay, more, when he had disarmed his opponent, In* com¬ 
plimented him upon the gallantry and skill which he had dis¬ 
played. I think this instance of generous forbearance ought to 
be told, for there are many prejudiced peo^flc who will not he- 
ligve Broughton oepahle of su(*li clemency. , 

This ironical ancc.dote produced another laugh, in which 
Broughton again joined; for, as I hove before mentioned, he 
was never ofFcedcd at being rejiresentcd as an object of dread 
on account of bis satirical powers. , 

Witli such pleasantrit's witc the dtill details of eating and 
drinking enlivened. After the ladies had retired, two or three 
of the g<Titlemen went away, and tlie rest grew rather stupid. 
The Duke attempted to lead the conversation into politics, 
hut Broughton would not follow. Lutwyoho, by a few lively 
rcmaxks, tried to tunc us into W'it, but Singleton did not think 

• it worth his while to perform before so small a company. Ac¬ 
cordingly, w'e drojjf^d oIT one by mie, the greater number, in¬ 
cluding myself, to join the ladies. I withdrew about midnight, 
after having passed' a very agrtj^able evening. 


CHASTKR 

. . On the day that I was to be again proposed at the club, the 
Duke of <llaverton and other leading merrihers^sifd fheir inte¬ 
rest to procure attendance to such effect'^ that a much larger 
nuipber than before was present. The Dwke himself pu^me in 
nomination, and 1 was seconded by I.essi^igham. .1 awaitcfl at 
VOL. II. • 7 
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‘my own house in some anxiety the result. It Was comrnfini- 
cated'in a note from the Duke. I was a second time rojectSli 
by a black-ball. 

That I was k<“pt out by the obstinacy or malice of one indi¬ 
vidual was obvious, yet I was as far as hefore from any ])robablc 
guess who that individual was. Jt was (*xtremely vexatious, t hat, 
while all the rest of the cluh^v*t-i favourahle to my admission,* 
this unknown should continue an insuperuhle obstach' to it. 
While 1 was shut out of llrookos’s, 1 felt myself to he hut halt’ 
a Whig, and that the party did not regard me in tin*, light of one 
of themselves. , ^ ’ 

About an hour after I had received the I)uk<!’s note, Mr. Ijes- 
singham called upon me. I askt'd him whether he had y(‘l heen 
able to fix suspicion upon any one of the lucmhers. 

“If I could riiime the person with certainty,” sa'id he, “it 
would he, after all, of little use, for VfUj eoiild neither c'/all him 
out nor condescend to remousV-ate with him.” 

“ f suppose,” said 1, “it w'ould he of little avail to be bal¬ 
loted for any more; for, if i was to he pul nj) every day in the 
week, this single obstacle would probably he in the way.” 

“It might Ife removed,” said Lessingham ; “not, indeed, bj' 
force or persuasion, but by stratagem.” 

“Then you du suwpcct some one of being my opponent^” 

“ I am pretty sure of the jx'rson, and it will be adilllcult mat¬ 
ter to outwdt jiiin: we must first endeavour to lull his vigilance 
by not only carefully abstaining from the slightest hint that our 
suspicions have been attracted toward him, but <'ven by ask¬ 
ing his advice as to the means of detecting and eluding your 
unknown enemy. This latter artifice you yourself must take 
occasion to use, for I have somehow or another, and very un¬ 
justly, got the reputation among them of being such an Dlys- 
ses, that, if I were to appear in the business, he would imme¬ 
diately smell a rat.” 

“ And who is he 1” iinjuired 1 eagerly. 

“ Neither more nor less than (h'orge Broughton himself.” ‘ 

“What! My dear Sir, you mus^ be mistaken: Broughton 
was the man who first safd to me, ‘We^lnust have you at 
Brookes’s he proposed me himself, and made it a point with 
his friends to vole for mo.” 

“These very circumstances fir^*^. attracted my notice upon 
him: I know that tliis external vJSsplay of zeal for your sprviep 
was employed to conceal some private purpose; what it was, 
howe^r^'I did not perccfve until: the balloting urn was exa¬ 
mined, and then I recognized it in tlie black-ball. I detennined, 
however,'•ncil tG«cpmniunicate my discovery to you until it had 
been confirmed by a second trial, as it has been to-day.” 

••Butw*hat can ba Mr.-Broughton’s objection to me? If 
your slhspipions are founded, he must be a great rascral; 
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you will pardon mo, Mr. Lessing-liam, if I appear incifedu-’ 
lous of such a sfraiige, inconsistent, and unaccountable pro¬ 
ceed! njr.” 

Clt'OTsrc llronnrhton is not ii rascal,” said Lessint^ham 
calmly; “millier is his conduct in this aflfair either stranpce, 
^ii)consist(*rit, or unaccountable. Tl is <]uite lh(‘ contrary.—But 
1 see tJiat ymi are nnacnuaiiitotf With the character of the man.” 

And so, in fact, 1 then was; for, nol l\avin<c yet had any op¬ 
portunity of personally invc'stijvatinw it, 1 had no other notion 
of thi:j cxfi'a^^dinary iudividuai hut the popular one, viz. that 
lie was a man of great abilities, aud,*€is ])ui>lic men went, was 
indillerently honest; fliat he possessed remarkable satirical 
powers, and M"as ratlier too prone to use them; but that out of 
th('. House ho was a very frood-iivitured, convivial, pleasant fel¬ 
low. This notion was mcaorr eumiirb, it mast be owned, but 
it was the treneral one, and none of his associates that J‘ had 
met with had been able to add .Anything material to it. 

In reply to Lessingbam’s latter remark, therefore, T stated 
this imjiH'Ssiou in so many words. 

The old Whig smiled sliirbtly. “I think,” said he, “that 
T can rrivp you a somewhat truer sketch than that of our great 
coiurnaiidor.” 

He was interrupted by a double-knock ift the street-door. He 
JTOse and took his hat. • 

“ o will resume this subject another time,” he said.— 
“ Wlierc are you going to-day 

“ I was thinking of going down to the House.” 

“ It is usol(‘iss; nothing will be dofu? until Deveril and Jhe 
others t.ike their seats.” 

Then T have no engagement,” said f: “I wish, if you are 
in tlie same siui.itioii, that you w'ould come and dine with me.” 

“ I w'AS just about to ])ropose something of the kind,” an¬ 
swered Lcftsingham. “ You dine at seven ?” 

“. Precisely.” 

“'nil'll I wWl bo hero at that hour.” 

And as the ne^v^y arrived visitgr was announced he took his 
leave, .riie former was one of my fashionable acquaintances, 
or friend, as he termed him's^lf, of last year. He came into 
the room, felieitating ii^jupon my rej,urii to my native element 
;—town, and antieipatitig%^hc approaching, a eontimiation of 
.•the t 5 plendid career which 1 mid led last season. He asked me 
what I had Ix'en doing with mysglf during the- summer, and 
W'ithout pausing for a reply, ran into a history of hiaown trans- 
•actions since we had parted. He did not disapprove of my 
having gom* into Parliainenl, but warned ine*ag'.riiist becoming 
a politician, which would spoil me for a man of fashion. He* 
found great fault with my residence, which was in much too 
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* polkical an atmosphere, and recommended me !o lose no time 
ifi roirioving’ to the more j^onial climate of St. James’s. 

■I anflered the chatterbox to run dry,’and then made a few 
inditferent observations. The dandy then invited me to take a 
stroll, which I declined. He ollered to give me a dinner at the 
CJlarendon, and afterwards to carry me to sup with a charming 
friend of his in the Edjrcwar^-load, but 1 })l('ad(“d an ciifraire- 
ment which must prevent me those pleasures, 'fhe conversa¬ 
tion flatrired. My last year’s friend rofrarded me with a look 
partakiiiiT slifrhtly of surjirise, [lity, and contein]i* and iy a few 
iniiiutes wished me frood morning in a tori ' of disapprdnimoiit. 

I do not recoMect that we ever after exeinnjrrd a word, hut w'e 
alwa^-^s nodded to each otlier when we met, 

Lcssinirham W'as yninctual to his enivairenienl, and wlien wc 
were over our wiins I reminded him of Jiis promise to j^ivc me 
a character of IJrouohton. 

“I suppose,” said ho, “ thht you arc aerpjainttd with his 
private Jiistory?” 

“ No, indeed,” I replied, “ I know little more of him than 
that he is a Scotehiiian, and was hred in lOdinhnr^h ; hut how 
he beeame a Whijf, whether from circumstance or principle, I 
am i^uoranl.” 

“ I will tell you,”totunied JiPSsinirham. “ Rrou*»hlon is of 
an aneieut f^inily (as ev<‘ry Scotelimdii is), but lie was a 
youiig^i'r brother, and I need hanlly add, as poor as a jrentleman 
couhi w'ell be. lie was sent at the ao^e of si'ventoen to Edin- 
hurjrh to be t'diicaied, havinsf been easily billeted on an aunt 
w'ho resided in the city. Our 3U)uth somi came to the know¬ 
ledge of the valuabh* talents with w hich he w'as oiftrMl, and 
heititr of an ambitious spirit, he set himself dilisroiitly to work 
them. In a few' years, his industry, no less than his merits, 
placed him at the head of the students. No man has em- 
bract'd a w ider ranjre of seienco than Tlroucrhton : he is cotiver- 
Sant w ith every subjeet, trom the politics of Europe to. the 
Cochineal insect; and to j>ivo him his due, uo man with such 
various knowledge has ac{|ui^ed so deej) a ^ioaftorin<T in each 
as Broujrhtori. The bulk of his learning* he acquired during 
his residence at the Northern ir!uVcrsil \'. In the course of a 
few years, his industry, no less than his merits, placed him at * 
the head of the students thc're. H<y«%*ok the lead in the philo- 
sopliical, political, and mctaphystcal debating clubs. H(? set 
up periodicals, and of course wrote.,the best articles in them. 
Ill shorty tfic dons of the Caledonian Alma IVIatcr prophesied 
that (fcorge Broughton w'oiild become a great man. But our* 
hero, as mi^ht be*kttppbscd, soon began to feel dissatisfied with 
•this obscure celebrity, and to look out for o])poTtunities of ac- 
coinplisbiug’ a more extended fame. The public mind was at 
that time much intent upon politics, several interesting ques- 
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l|o«s in which had been set afloat. Broughton, who was.i^cll 
f prepared for intellectual service of any kind, seized hold of 
one of diese and \vrot<* a hook upon it. When he had finishetl 
his painphlot. he put it in his pocket, and came down to liOn- 

don. 1*-was then in olfiee, and our friend had prudently 

Jaken the 'I’ory side of the tjue,slion, so he wrapp<jd np the 
pamphlet and forwarded it to 'fliC Minister. * His sagacity, no 
doubt, enabled him to percedve at a irlaiiee that the author was 
a clever man, (1 will send yon the pamphlet,—it is at least a 

*euriosit)%) au4^s P-always liked to have as many as pos- 

^iblo of these at command, he relievetP the youiifr adventurer 
from his suspense, by desiring his attendance in Dowiiing- 
slreel at a ei'rfain day an<l hour.” 

“ I beg jiardon for interrupting you,” said I, “but how old 
wuft. Hrouo’htcui at this lime?” 

“l.et me sec—betw'eeii three and four and twenty. He had 
been seven 3 u*ars 'it Kdinburgli vi^hon he quitted it. Well, the 
ri'sult of his interview with P —— was an employment to write 
for (Jovernment, with tin*, hope held out, though ambiguously, 
as Miiiistt'rs are wont to intimate their promises, of future pro¬ 
motion. I am told that Broughton’s impatient ambition and 
higli ojnnion of himself had led him to nourish c?vpectations 
that his patron would have immediately htoiight him into the 
House ; hut he this as it niay,*lie of course fouud^rguinents to 
reconcile him to the postponement of this grand step, and, sa- 
tisliod that he was getting on as well as ho could reasonably 
have hoped, he undertook with alacrity the service to which he 
had b(‘( 11 appointed. lie wrote more pamphlets, indited arti¬ 
cles for the ministerial journals and other government periodi¬ 
cals, and wielded liis pen with much credit. After having con¬ 
tinued in this routine for nearly two years, he began to lack 
advancement, and hinted as much to the head of affairs. 

“ But It did not suit the chief to understand this suggestion, 
finding, 1 siip])ose, our youth more useful in his present situa- 
’ tion than ho could be in the higher department of his service, 
w hich happened 4(4 be very .satis^ctorily filled. Broughton 
•r said no mort‘, but w^rote on a little longer, finding, as he thought, 
a security against the ingratith^e of the Minister in the private 
4 *ommuuicvitions which th^jtjiersonagc l;ad, from time to time, af¬ 
forded him as tlie materiaT^^his labour. Accordingly, after 

^n interval, he signified his wishes to P-in plainer terms ; 

and to his surprise, indignation, aiid 4 lisa|f])ointmciit, he fouini 
the Premier’s manner grown proportioiiably more frigid. • 'Phis 
'indication was the more alarming, inasmuch as strong and 
well-authenticated rumours had lately gdne affroasl respecting 
the insecurity of the Administration. Bioughton hjwtened (as 
I %m credibly informed) to Downing-stieet, saw his patron, 
nnd discarding periphrasis, asked him point-blank, whcthcr^nd 
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whten he intended bringinff him into Parliafnent? P-t— 
haughtily and contemptuously replied that he had had no sumi\ 
measure in contemplation. Brougliton remonstrated, but to no ' 
purpose, then complained bitterly of his ill-usage : but made 
no impression. As a last resource, he reminded P—— that he 
was in his power; but the Minister laughed him and his me¬ 
naces to scorn, and our ad veirtsfer quitted the house, as a novcF- 
ist would say, in a rage of conflicting emotions. 

“ Seriously, it was vexatious to 1)C deprived of his recom¬ 
pense after the long period of probation tvhiclyj'e had sustain-* 
ed, and to be dismissed with no other reward than the pecunia¬ 
ry remunerStion which he had received for his actual services. 
His first impulse was to put his threats into execution, and to 
betray such of the state secrets as he possessed. Jlut that in¬ 
stinctive caution and prudence which a Scotchman imbibes with 
his mother's milk did nut fail our adventurer at this crisis, wdiich 


was one of those trials of prxsctical wisdom which every man 
comes to more or less frequently in the course of his life. He 
considered earnestly the state of parties, with the view to as¬ 
certain which was likely to be permanently uppermost, and the 
determination of attaching himself to that. We were then very 
much in the situation that we are at present with respect to the 
probability of comhig in, and were sanguine of success. The 
Tory minister had had a long afid uninterrupted spell of office; 
and, though not superannuated, was worn out with care, and 
sadly afflicted by the recent failure and consequent unpopulari¬ 
ty of m(3asures, to which he had committed himself too far to 
Recede at his time of day. It was well known that ho could 
not last much longer; and he was supposed to be the great cen¬ 
tre-stone which lield together the Tory stronghold mouldered 
by age, and the batteries of Whig wit and eloquence. On us 
the capricious sun of popular favour, which had long shone 
upon the other side of the House, now began to smile, and the 
sun of Toryism was said to have set for ever, 

“Broughton was one of the many who were persuaded that* 
Whiggism was the order of thq day, anj} he therefore deter¬ 
mined to lose no time in declaring his adhesion to our party. 
An elaborate pamphlet on the ^tatc of the nation was the mode 
which he selected of announcing hi^ew opinions. We kne>y 
the value of the man,* and ha^M>g wished to possess him. 
His past errors were immedlSmly forgotten, and Chepstoiy 
brought him into Varliaipent. Ab/mt a week after this even^ 
the &n^-expected death of the Minister took place, and we 
came into power accordingly. 1 was at that time, as you are 
probablf awarl, deader, having succeeded our great chief, who ^ 
tiad died two years previously. I retained my station on the 
Treas/iiy-'bench, and was consequently brought freauently into 
contact with Broughton, whose tadents, already fully matured. 
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rapidly develbped themselves in their proper element, «the* 
House of Commons. He spoke, in fact, with much greater 
ability than he wrote,' and promised to be, with a little prac¬ 
tice, a debater second only to our late matchless leader. I took 
him in hand, and afforded him whatever instruction my expe¬ 
rience afforded: for, bein^ desirous to retire from a pre-emi¬ 
nence, the labour and vigiiaAeqi necessary’to which little ac¬ 
corded with my somcwdiat indolent disposition, and, I may 
add, my humble abilities, I saw none better fitted to be my 
successor thai^ this, young man. I imparted to him my pur¬ 
pose, at which he was, as you may conooive, overjoyed ; and I 
believe, that to this day, he retains a greater kinnness for me, 
on.that account, than for any other of our party. 

“ But my design of introducing Broughton into the Cabinet 
—a design wliicli could not be executed immediately—was 
frustrated, alas ! by our dismissal. Scarcely had we timd to 
turn and gettle^urfbelves in of!i(|e, 'when we received notice to 
quit. You kii^ the whole story, of course. With hearts 
heavy with disappointment, we recrossed the floor of the House, 
and saw the triumphant 'J’ories return to their old nests. We 
had been obliged to give Broughton a small place, for he had 
literally no private income, and the retiring pension was not 
adequate to his su])port. Foriuiiately, he had taken the precau¬ 
tion to keep his terms at the Temple, and to make law a branch 
of his studies. He was now obliged to get caned to the bar, 
and to practice for his luaintcnance, until fortune should render 
politics a more profitable profession. Soon after, 1 resigned to 
him the jiost whicli I liad occupied in the Opposition. You 
know what an unfortunate impression was made upon the pub¬ 
lic mind of our incapacity for office, by our again failing to es¬ 
tablish an Administration;—how tiie Tories were seated more 
firmly than ever ia power; and how we have been shivering 
for the last twenty years in the cold and barren regions of Op¬ 
position. 

“ I have llius,*’ said Lessingham, “ given you a sketch, 
though it has bcDonie somewhat longer from being more minute 
than I intended, oi this remarkable person. I hope I have not 
wearied you with my.detailsF’ 

“By no moans,” rct|uncd i; “thc^suhject must render them 
interesting even if the;^^re not so entertainingly told. I am 
only^ surprised how you coflfll have arrived at such particular 
information.” , ^ 

“I will solve that mystery,” rejoined he; “mjf ioformant 
•was an individual who had been Broughton’s intimate friend 
and confidant during his humbler fortunes^ iPut whOm he had 
neglected and subsequently altogether cut when they improved • 
into prosperity. 1 met with the man by chance^ aqd out of 
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piqile, I suppose, he gave me the history of which I have cora- 
municated to you the material parts.” 

Don’t you think that his narrative, told under such circum¬ 
stances, is rather questionable ?” 

“ Perhaps so, but 1 have other reasons for believing that in 
substance it is tolerably correct. No man is, T am sure, so ^ 
thoroughly acquainted with lirtfughton’s character as myself, 
for it has been under iny eye ever since ho joined our party. 
His talents, though very high, are not first-rate, and I may state 
them as belonging to that order'which app^aach^f, the nearest 
to genius and just fall slK)rt of it. He himself is aware of the 
extent of his‘abilities, and he is galled bittt'rl}’^ by the coiivic- 
tiou that there exist many men ejjually gifted with and some 
more largely than himself; for examples ol' the former, lleau- 
maris, Wriothesicy, and Palmer; of the letter, Austrullier and 
Singleton. Accordingly, he endeavours to make u]> for liis 
deficiency in genius by the repiAtation of uiU','^rsal knowledge, 
both in arts and sciences, lie lately gave a young painter 
for one of his works, and made all his fricuids subscribe 
for a statuary, of whose genius he spoke in high terms, although 
he is himself perfectly ignorant of both painting and sculpture. 
His object was to gain the credit of being a connoisseur and 
patron of the arts. •In short, George Broughton is the most 
completely arqbitious person 1 evVir knew, lie is equally pos-. 
sessed with the two kinds of ambitions, that of j»ower and that 
of praise. To the one is to be referred tJie fre(pienl and iiidis- 
criininating use which he makes of his sarcastic powers; for 
th<^dread in which they are held, and the manifest effects which 
they frequently produce in the subjects upon whom they are 
exercised, are most gratifying to his vanity. His ridicule and 
satire have fixed several speakers in eternal silence: these are 
the triumphs to which he reverts with the greatest satisfaction. 
On the other hand, his ardent desire for power causes him to 
bear very impatiently his exclusion from ofiico. Broughton is 
not naturally^ a malevolent or selfish man; he never wantonly 
shows those qualities, and it only toward |ji|^ rivals that they 
ever seem to be displayed. His desire of fame is tliat of a 
passionate lover who cannot see iiis mistress barely civil to 
others, without beiii^ transportea with^alousy and hatred to- 
ward those who are favoured by her^tffimlcs. He will not even, 
suffer her, if ho can prevent be approached by those * 

whose accomplishments ar^ likely to find favour in her eyes. 
Can yo» Jow guess his secret cause of opposition to you at 
Brookes’sf” , 

“ No, infteed,’’Answered I. 

• “ Oh, you are too diffident to acknowledge. I will tell you 

then. Broughton has heard of your reputation for talents; an^ 
though 1 do n,ot say he is seriously apprehensive of your be* 
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coming a rival to him, he cannot bear that another person shcsild 
join the party and take his share of that lustre which he would 
fain have concentrated upon himself. Anstruther’s coalition 
with us threw him sadly in the shade; and this of itself, if there 
were no previous cause, would be sufficient to make him detest 
that splendid person.” 

• “ By the way,” said I, alluding to a notion which was pretty 
generally prevalent, “do you think that there is anything be¬ 
tween him and the Duchess ofVC'Jlavprtori 1” 

• ** She does./ipt c^aiWwBi^trai^^yJjctr him,” answered Lcssingham, 

“ though people who know nothing ab»ut the matter assert the 
contrary. The Duchess knows how valuable he ii^to the cause 
in whicli she takes so deo]) an interest, and acute enough to 
perceive his weakntjss, sIkj flatters it by paying him peculiar 
attention, which she may do with safety, because ho is a man 
who would never dream of taking a liberty. He really fancies 
that shdS ^s a ’[ic v^iant for liirn,|iit least he likes the notion to 
prevail. Jtehee,^ tlic vulgar will have it that there is a liaison 
between them. As to your election at Brookes’s, leave that to 
me and 1 Avill manage it; only biiwaie of giving Broughton, 
cause of suspicion that you are in the secret,” 

1 thanked li(;.ssingham for his information and his promise to 
interest himself in my behalf. • 

, When the wily Ulysses ro^ to depart, he saijl, “ Keep to 
yourself what I have told you about Broughton, and if you ever 
repeat anything that yon may hear from me at any time, do not 
mention me as your authority, I have no particular view in 
giving you this warning: I only think it a silly practice to men¬ 
tion names, ff»r it may produce mischief, distrust, or defending 
and proving, which is sometimes inconvenient, and always dis¬ 
agreeable.” 


CHAPTER XX. 

The stratagemJbj" which if, wa^ proposed to elude Brough¬ 
ton’s opposition was simply this: to ballot for me at a time 
wlien it would be impo^ilde rtr^xtreinely inconvenient for him 
Jo attend. Accordinglyll^e last day o|’ term was named as one 
upon which Broughton w^Vl, in all probability, be incessantly 
fugagcd in court. In the intff“im, no opportunity occurred to 
me^ of practising upon him,the artifice whicji my crafty coun¬ 
sellor had recommended, but this I considered of no*gr«it im¬ 
portance. As Lessingham did not choose, for the reason he 
had mentioned, to appear at all interested’in iri!^ clectTon, Lord 
Robert Lindsay accompanied me to the club, ^though, as the 
reailer of course understands, neither he nor any other j>er8on 
had been let into the secret either by Lessingham pr myself. 1 
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had not bctm many minutes in the anteroom, wffen Lord Roljert 
canle down to announee to me the pleasiiigf inlelliffencjc that 1 
was elected, and to conduct me to the cluh-room. 

About a quarter of an hour after rny introduction, I was stand¬ 
ings near the door, eiig'aned in conversation with three or four 
others, wlien IJrounshtoii hastiJ}^ entered. As he did so, I "was 
almost the first object whici^ntf^t his eye; and at seeinjr me Ife 
checked hiinself, and a momentary expression of surprise and 
displeasure animated his couifi<enaiice. lie, liow'cver, imme¬ 
diately overcame this emotioft^^^^qd v d - g e/j ^a ward me with' 
(a rare pherioiiienon in^iim) smiJingf features. * 

“SydenJVam,” said he, “1 am rejoiced to see j'ou here. ITow 
long have you been in '? 1 hurried <lo\vu for tlic express purpose 
of voting for you; 1 suppose that your unknown opponent has 
relented, or that your porseverunee has ovoreoine his,” 

“ I should like very' much to know, after all, who the deuce 
he was,” said JjOi’d Itoherl I^iidsay. -'Xr,, ' 

“ Now, that is a mischievous curiosity,” ohserYed llroughton, 
“because, as w'e were all interested in our friend’s success, with 
this one exception, such a discovery would have no other eficct 
than to create an ill-feeling between Sydenham and him, and it 
is of importance that cverytliing of that sort should he kept out 
of the club, 'rheae arc several, I know, wdio thiidi; that an ad¬ 
dition to our number is not di*sirable, and some such reason 
may have o|)erated upon the individual who resisted your elec¬ 
tion on the former occasions. At all_^events, he could have had 
no personal obj(*etion to you, so you may bo satisfied.” 

This judicious comniejit put a stop to all farther wonders and 
d’onjocturcs about the matter, and Jlroughton hurried back to 
Westminster. 

In the evening, a council of the principal Whigs was to be 
held at Olaverton House, as the new Ministers, i\Ir. D(’veril 
and Lord Alcombe, were exj)ceted to take their scats on the en¬ 
suing day. I was complimented by an invitation to joi/i this 
Select party, which included Austruthor and the cx-Ministers,' 
his disciples. This was the firsjt lime ll^iij.the coalition had 
met in cabiiiGt-couiicil. iVlarked attention was therefore paid to 
the proselj'tos, Broughton bci^g the lj;)remost to do them ho¬ 
nour, especially Aristnitlier, to who^fie addressed many eom- 
plinieiUs and marks of esteem, wjuiSMi, howc'ver, struck me ^as 
resembling rather those of a patTou totvard a protege, than thoie 
which a man would use t(^ward his superior or his equal; nay', the 
very <urcunistance of his pressing forw'ard to do the honours to the 
new-comers, taken together with the manner in which he peiO 
formed them, sbemod intended to imply that his situation as 
chief was wholly unchanged by the illustrious alliance which 
his party had acquired. These impressions must immediately 
have beenm^ide on Anstruther’s mind, by' Broughton’s conduct, 
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and, if I am nof mistaken, they were observable in his inannbr, 
which was cool and reserved. 

During; dinner, Kroughton mentioned that he was in want of 
a secretary, as his present one was so dull and dilatory that he 
should be obliged to dismiss him; and he asked if either of us 
knew of a quiek, industrious, and well-read person, who would 
lib willing to accept the silui^^^l It occbrrrd to me that 
Spenecr might likt5 to have the refusal of an office which might 
hereafter be the means of introdVeing him, and would, at least, 
«ffbrd him I told Urnngliton, there¬ 

fore, th3t I was acquainted with a weW-erlueat(‘d, intelligent, 
and even clever young man, who, 1 fhouglit, wmiild ifolh exactly 
suit him and be happy to nndermke the office; and that 1 would, 
if he desired it, send the young man to him. Broughton re¬ 
quested that I wmuld do so. 

Politics were introduced wdth the dessert. The qnestioii 
piiiicipatt||jliscusRe'# w'as the tim^ when, and the subject upon 
which IheyTftWfTfrf first try their strength against Ministers. 
Brouglitoii having state<l his opinion, in which most present con¬ 
curred, turned to Anstnither, and asked him wliat Ac adv^ised; 
though the interrogation being put with that consistency of 
manner winch liad charaetfjrizod his former demeanour, was 
evidently meant to be little more than a complimentary atten¬ 
tion, Aiistruthcr’s reply, saAsfied me that he understood 
Broughton’s purpose, ajnl that he felt then was the time or 
never to asscjrt his independency «/ iwt of the leader of the 
Opposition. Accordingly, with as imicli cool confidence as if 
he were still in that cabinet wdiieh a few months since Jic had 
governed with almost undisputed sway, ho expressed his totsu 
difference of opinion from Mr. Broughton, and recommended a 
mode of proceeding directly opposite to that wdiich he had sug¬ 
gested. 

Broughton testified surprise, which whether real or affected 
1 will not lake upon me to decide; and in his answer said, that 
• he should extreipcly regret any difference of opinion between 
himself and Mr. Anstruther.. for whose talents he had thf3 highest 
regard, and there was no man by nniose suggestions he w'ould 
be more rcatlily guided in the'formation of his judgment; but 
in this instance, having\^vcn the subject his best attention be¬ 
fore he had pronounced ailb-rpinion, and his friend having pro- 
])p'3ed an entirely contrary line'^f conduct, he must leave it to us 
to give the preference to one^ of the t\y) propositions which had 
been submitted to them. * * • 

^Evidently apprehensive lest this disagreement should become 
a collision between their excellent leader, who %nust flot be of¬ 
fended, and their scarcely less valuable ally, whose union was 
not yet sufficiently cemented to be handled at all rou'ghly. Lord 
Chepstow interposed before Anstruther could rejoin, and, with 
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high compliments to both parties, proposed for adbption Brough¬ 
ton’s measure in all essentials, receiving only a few niodihca- 
tionsy of no material importance, from Anstruther’s objections. 
This compromise was assented to, and the matter dropped. 
Discussions upon other points ensued, but Austruther took no 
part in them. 

Shortly afterwards we all ^with the exception of Anstruthef^ 
who pleaded fatigue as an excuse for retiring) adjourned to the 
drawing-rooms, wlicre we found a select party assembled. The 
Duchess, as we entered, bockoDj^d^JUjeuW ^ le. after she had* 

exchanged a few wordsp more or Joss, with inedinner-ffarty en 
passanf, shd'joincd me M'liere 1 waited for her a little apart. 

“Where is Anstruthcr?” in<iuired she, in a low and anxious 
voice. 

“ lie is gone,”said I; “ho had alieadachc, and begged us to 
make his apology to your drace.” 

“I hope nothing occurrcd-»no misundcfU'mdinjrt’^" 

“Oh, no!” . 

“ But I know by your manner that all is not right; what has 
happened I” 

“lam not aware of anything; no misunderstanding has taken 
place, 1 assurer you.” 

“Now, how cam you attempt to evade me? Of course, 1 
know there has not been any (h'cidod quarrel, or anything of 
that sort; hut still,there has been a false note somewhere,! ’m 
sure.—'fell me truly, has (jJeorge behaved as he ought?” 

“ My dear Duchess—^really I-” 

^ “1 sec it by your hesitation,” interrupted she; “it is as I 
ibared.” Then uttering a phrase of impatience and vexation, 
she added, soliloquizing, “ [lo knows that Vincent Anstrnthcr 
will rtot submit to any leader, and yet he refuses the slightest 
compromise; it was an unfortunate <lay when he joined us,—I 
knew it would bo so* they "will min the cause between them 
by their pride and ambition—^Wliat was it he said or did ?” 
proceeded the Duchess, again addressing me. 

“ You must recollect,” answered J, “ tlv^t J have neither said 
nor insinuated anything to justify the notion which you seem 
to entertain of a rivalry between'Broughton and ?’ 

“ Hush! speak lower. Why*^one wp^ld absolutely think tha^ 
you are parrying the impertinent qji^tious of a stranger, or a 
more woman, you are so close ^Rd evasive. But this is absurd 
towards me from whom nothing is eyer concealed—If you won’t' 
tell mo, J-must apply to Singleton for information.” 

“ I had much rather you would,” said I, “ for I have nothing.' 
farther tcfimpaiv than surmises, which may be groundless, and, 
if 80 , would appear invidious. If what took place at dinner did 
not strike Him in the same light which it did me, I shall give 
up my inferences without hesitation. But if, after consulting 
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Sii^^leton, you*let me know his report, I will candidly tell you 
whether or not it corroborates my opinion.” 

“1 may as well,” replied the Duchess, “hear your .opinion 
first and consult Singleton afterward. Be assured, I will not 
mention or in the remotest manner allude to you as my autho¬ 
rity, if that is what you are afraid of.” 

• Thus urged, I could no lonMr^keep my awn counsel. Ac¬ 
cordingly 1 gave an account oi^what I had heard and seen in 
the diniiig-room. The Ducheats listened to my narrative with 
the most earpest atteu/^^n. ^'Now,” siid I, “by your own 
comm!hid, wliiCii n. Avas irnj^ossible fog me to disobey, 1 have 
told you the simple facts, together with the construiBtions which 
I put u[>on them; but as these latter may be fanciful, it would 
be extremely unbecoming in me, a new and a young member of 
the party, to give them utterance.” 

“ 1 can perfectly enter into yoiir feelings on the subject,” re- 
mrftWWi^ grace, “ \ am as well aware as yourself of the imprO- 
piety oi[ your name witli tiiese suspicions, wliicli 

liowever you have only done yolir duty, as a good Whig and 
true, in communicating to me. Your interj»retation of what took 
place is obviously too correct. It is shameful in George to act 
thus, when he knows Avhat is at stake; it is not great.” 

“ George. Broughton is not a great man, jiiy dciur Duchess.” 

« Perhaps not, but ho is a palitic one, and he must see the 
cbnscquences of affronting Anstruther. Good lieftvens!” cried 
she with warmth, “ how can ho endanger the interests of his 
party and of his country rather than sacrifices his oAvn pallry 
vanity,—for this tenacity of j>recedenc(i deserves no higher 
name! How could ho expect that a man so infinitely his st- 
perior as Anstruther, would quit tlie leadership on the other side 
to serve under his command. Burke ehciTfully yielded to Pox 
under circumstances incomparably less urgent than the present, 
but then they were both great men. It is astonishing to me that 
your sex, with all your ambition, an5 so desirous to emulate 
yourlTiodels in every other quality except that oi niagiianimi- 
ly.** W’itli this observation she turned away. 

I walked off tcfU Srd a part of ifie room where I saw Lady 
Skcffiiigton talking to Singhvton, and to the most celebrated 
poet of the day. As l\assed Bear lier, by way of experiment, 
she greeted me with one her sweeteSt smiles, 'riiiis encour- 
^ed, 1 stopped and joined thej^)olitician and the poet. I also 
msinualed myself into the conversation, which, strange to say, 
considering the distinguished personf enga^d in it,^q^ both 
scanty and meager. They soon dropped off, and Lady Skeffing- 
ton and 1 seated ourselves upon a sofa. I rej|;jmTked te her the 
dulness of the geniuses. 

“Why as to G-^,” she replied, naming the poet^ “his 

genius, you know, is his livelihood, so of coarse he cannoV af- 

VOL. II. • 8 
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fori to squander it in conversation; and Singletdn, though Very 
rich, prefers an occasional extravagance to a regular and uiiiforrri 
expenditure of wit: generally, I think *he is very frugal, and 
sometimes almost niggardly, which I have observed him to be 
just before or after one of his displays of prodigality. Now, 
to-morrow there are to be great doings or rather sayings at the 
House, and the day following,ic, the Beel-steak Club, so that P 
suppose he cannot afibrd to was^c a single good thing to-day. 

I envy you on Saturday at the iiinner, for 1 think Skeffington 
told me that you were chosen *JAlAaTfTat hy old Mr- • 

Arkwright’s retirement 1.” ^ 

“ I was s6' fortunate,” answered I. “ ITien you purpose at¬ 
tending the debate to-morrow?” 

“ Oh, certainly; I shall go with the Duchess’s party. All 
the first-rates are expected to speak, I believe j you will do 
something, I hop«i ?” 

“That will doprnd upon cijcumstances; all 1 an^ 

not going down with a full-dress Bpcojtdi*” * 

“ Ilut you wouldn’t venture for the. first time to get up with¬ 
out being prepared ? Dear me! it must be a very nervous bu¬ 
siness! Suppose the flurry should cause you to forget what 
you had learned, or you should lose your self-possession and b'' 
unable to proceed? . I am sure, if I were on my legs and felt 
myself failing, or breaking down as they call it, I should drop 
under the bench with sJiame and mortification.” 

“ Exactly so,” said I, uneonseioiis what I was saying, for 
my attention had been altraetcd to the Duchess of Claverton 
and Broughton, who, in a remote pari of the room, WTre en¬ 
gaged in earnest conversation. Sliew'as at the timo addressing 
him eagerly, and he listening attontivel}^ but without betraying 
the slightest emotion. 1 easily divined the subject upon wdiich 
the Duchess 'vvas importuning him. In the same direction, so 
as almost to screen them from the view of a person in my situa¬ 
tion, was a large cluster of llrookes’s men talking politics with 
great animation. 

“ 1 see,” said liUdy Skeliingtoii, that you are not minding 
a word I say, for you are wfloily occupied by\hat knot of poli¬ 
ticians. You are longing to join them, so* pray don’t suffer 
your politeness to make you enduri^lie penance of staying 
here. Well, I do wish there was ns^uch thing as politics.” ^ 

“ What do I hear?” cried Ijfor I had now recollected m^jr 
self; “such a sentiment, and uttered in such a place!—what. 
canit^eftn?” " 

“ W’^hy, because they engross all the best of your sex, leaving 
U8 only the refuCe. This is the only house where one meets 
with male society in perfection; and even here, one can’t be 
secure of it for five minutes: for if half-a-dozen of you cluster 
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together, that iSod^ is sure to attract, one after another, all Ithe 
particles of mankind in the room.” 

“ And if it be so,” retorted I, “ whom can you blame but 
yourselves 1 Are wc not desired by yon, when we come here, 
to bring our politics with us 1 Do you not deign to inquire 
into our proceedings, and even to employ in our service those 
Elegant talents for intrigue in \»liich you so* peculiarly excel % 
What wonder, then, that wc should be flattered and encou¬ 
raged, when we find you thus identifying yourselves with our 
political inti;rpsts?” - ua-,.. 

“ Now, is it possible that you suppose wc seriously care one 
straw for you, considered as mere Whigs ? Aro*you far and 
quick-sighted statesmen unable to perceive that wc use politics 
only as a bait to allure you here ? What would distinguish 
(ylav(?rton House above any other, if, like the rest, it excluded 
p olitic s 1 W^liy, it would bo nothing more than a place qf 
^Srsii?oit>i^,e resort • ’and instead ^f the brilliant persons which 
at present itdr'iih rooms, they would he crowded by the wretcli- 
hacks of good society.” 

““But what do you say to the Duchess, and Mrs. Singleton, 
and Lady Kleaner Palmer 1 You will admit that they are ab- 
floluto and sincere politicians?” 

Oh, I grant you tliat they are real W’higs. The Duchess 
ot Cldvcrtou would, I verily believe, give the world to be a 
IVtcmber of Parliament, if it were possible. Charlotte Single¬ 
ton, poor soul! though her motive may be less pure, is equally 
interested in the cause; for it is, I’rn afraid, of importance to 
both of them that he should be in ofiice; and dear Lady JBlea- 
nor is an enthusiast in the cause, for the sake of her husband, 
whom she thinks infallible,—^and certainly ho is a noble crea¬ 
ture.” 

“ I am sorry,” said I, “ that you have undeceived me. It 
was a very gratifying delusion that we numbered the most 
brilliant and beautiful of womankind among our partisans.” 

“ Nay,” ansNifered Lady fe^keflingtoii, “ you should be rather 
still more gratifiwl Biat the nipst by Ilian t and beautiful of wo¬ 
mankind like your politics for yourselves, and not yourselves 
for your politics. However, though they cannot (how can you 
expect it ]) fed intero^d in tue details of your proceedings, 
yet they cordially wish ytii success, hud would have you all 
jjfime-ministers, if possible. 6o I think that you have every 
reason to be flattered and satisfied.” ^ 

• My journal contains no more of this conversation,*alUiough 
it was continued some time longer. The governing p'assion of 
this charming person was vanity, which was. fWofoldt namely, 
the love of conquest, and the love of shining. She was amply 
qualified for both. The latter was frequency empldye^in sub¬ 
serviency to the former, and as frequently apted on its ownr ac- 
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coifnt. Where vanity has the leadership, the ^character is a 
simple one; for the other affections are commonly w'cak, and 
frequently altogether domiant. Half an hour’s conversation 
was, therefore, sufhcient to make me well acquainted with 
Lady Skelliiigton. 


CHAPTipi XXL 

The following morniF.g I sent for Spencer, to inform him, 
that if lie Vished, I could procure his appointment to Mr. 
Broughton’s private secretarysliip. lie accepted llie olVer with 
avidity : I persuaded him to reflect before lie decided, and to 
calculate w'hether it would probably conduce more to liis ulti¬ 
mate advantage to persevere uninterruptedly in his profession, 
or to accept of an office of which both the HSQob^e;>-*-'^fffffr tWe 
jirospect of rising which it afforded were very slT^f and preca¬ 
rious. But ho would not pause to reason ; he saifl that the 
very connection with Broughton was too alluring and promis¬ 
ing to be resisted by a person with his views. 1 then advised 
him of the jealous character of Broughton, who was the last 
man in the world to'promotc the rise of merit. Spencer replied, 
that ho Avoul^ take care not to offend his self-love; but if, after 
a short time, lie failed in gaining the regard of his patron, and 
found the situation unlikely to be productive of future beiieflt, 
he would return to his legal studies, which w’ould not be ma¬ 
terially injured by a short suspension. Finding that he was 
determined, I furnished him with a note, with which he set off 
in high spirits to Broughton’s residence in Whitehall-place. 

Ill less than an hour he returned, and told me with great joy 
that everything was satisfactorily concluded. lie had seen 
Mr. Broughton, who had questioned him in order to ascertain 
his abilities and acquirements, after ivhich he desired him to 
take pen and paper, and gave him instruetions from which he 
was to write a letter. Whqn it was done he expressed himself 
pleased with the performance, and the despatch with which it 
was executed. He then engaged him at a salary of 200/. per 
annum, with apartments in his own hi^e, and to enter imme¬ 
diately upon duty. Spencer was of bourse delighted with his* 
new patron, whom he thought sTtruly great and cxtraordinar}( 
man. As soon as he ha^ exhausted his panegyric, expressed 
his gr%titdde to mo' in warm terms for the introduction, and fre-* 
quenUy congratulated himself upon his good fortune, the san,- 
guine yoittj^ur^ed away to make preparations for his change 
of quarters?^ For my own poor part, I sauntered away to 
Brookefi’s fo learn the latest news previously to going to the 
/fiouse. 
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It had been decided by the leaders at Claverton HSu'se that 
we. should try eur strength this evening, by moving an amend¬ 
ment to the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s motion for going 
into a Committee of Supply, which stood for the first order of 
the day. 

At the club T found a strong muster of Whig^, and a rumour 
\vhich had just.arrived and was exciting commotion, that Mi¬ 
nisters intended pu^wig olT thc^gcmimitlee of.supply. 

“ I don’t believIS a word of it, said Broughton; “ to what 
purpose would Uiey postpone it V' 

** If t hey have got viipd of our opposition, they may do so to 
aiinojTtts,” dbseive.u a member. , 

“ Nonsense,” said Broughton, “ that would Im childish. 
However, some one had belter go down to see what they are 
about and bring back word. Sydenham, you have nothing bet¬ 
ter to do, suppose you reconnoitre ? By the way,” said he to 
me apart, as I was al)out to obey his orders, “ I am obliged tq 
JW^r?b¥«:'.g|)ding me that young man; he is a modest and intel- 
•mgent lad, be useful to Ac ; I suppose lie has told you 

that I have engaged him 1” 

He has, and most delighted is he with his good fortune ; 
for, though you may have many superior, 1 assure you that you 
have no more devoted admirer than young 8penc(;r.” 

This observation, though apparently uuliqpdcd by Broughton, 
w’as treasured up in his memory, and afterwards operated to the 
advantage of Edward. * 

I was accompanied to the House by Mr. Palmer, a distin¬ 
guished nioinber of our party, being as much revered for the 
nobility of his chardctor as the superiority of his talents. We 
fell into conversation upon the subject of parties, and Palmft 
lamented the sad dearth of patriotism which they at present ex¬ 
hibited. I* As for the Tories,” said he, “one does not expect 
patriotism' from them; for indeed they have never seriously 
pretended to anything of the sort; but now, among the Whigs, 
where one has been accustomed to look for it, it is rarely found. 
W^e have no master-spirit among us, and our leaders are each 
actuated by pctly motives of personal ambition, and jealous of 
each other. Brouginton kifevrs tlAt he wants the qualities 
which a leader should possess, and consequently he is pee¬ 
vishly tenacious of liis^ivileg^s, and ever apprehensive of be¬ 
ing rivalled and ousted from his position. Singleton knows 
hhnself to be a man of greater genius than Broughton; and, 
mough utterly unfit, from his desultory habits and imperfect 
education, to take a first part, thinks Himself wrongedtin acting 
under a man of inferior abilities. Lessingham bears an ancient 
ahd constant ill-will to Broughton, because by hii^he was 
pushed from the post of leader, which he oiice occupied, and 
reduced to a subordinate statio n - — ■»” 
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‘*I thought,” interrupted I, “ that Broughton had originally 
betn a proteg6 of Ijessingham, who had introduced him to the' 
leadership, from which he voluntarily retired 1” 

. Oh, not at all! Lessingham is mu6h too ambitious a man 
to quit such a situation of his own accord. He was obliged 
to yield to Broughton ; and it was only when he found it im¬ 
possible to keep his post, that he retired with a good grace. 
But Lessingham is too prnd<^^wantonly^U‘ betray his malcvot 
lence, and you fMily perceive it'when it has an opportunity of 
injuring or annoying its object,” 

“ You surprise me,” said I;^^^J|j,2ji|uTOffaMe4^Ije8sing*hamt 
rather as a .philosophic^ than an active poiinSan, and (ftic who 
was compaTalively iiidilf(*rcnt to private interest.” 

“You have quite mistaken liis character, then,” said Pal¬ 
mer; “few can exiiel him in attachment to his personal inte¬ 
rest, and jiroportionate indifference to every other. I will not 
say that he is now desirous of the leadership, on account of his 
advanced age, but nothing less than liigh office wouid^tt*9^ 
him. He has done much injAry to Broughton snifOlig our ari^ 
tocrasy, not exactly in a direct way, but rather inferentially, 
by a slighting manner toward him. Broughton is well aware of 
this, but he has not the power to resent it, because such of our 
party as belong to, or are connected with the Upper House, are 
fond of Lessingham; who, though not orn; of themselves, has 
been bred up among them,—is supposed to be, (like my¬ 
self,) a Whl^ of their views and feelings. On this account 
there has been always an under current against Broughton, 
who has been continually struggling to make himself abso¬ 
lute, but has never yet succeeded: for though his measures 
aVc generally adopted, and his advice listened to with apparent 
deference, yet he hvis not the command of the parly, ami so he 
will find if wo ever come into office, Brougliton’s g'^eat ambi¬ 
tion is to achieve a Hefonn in Parliament, which would im¬ 
mediately bring him to an issue with the great majority of the 
party ; for though they have often used the question as an in¬ 
strument of opposition, many of them see the nqischiefof such a 
measure, and all the aristocrasy have a conventional interest in 
resisting it.” * ' ‘ 

“’Aiistruther’s adhesion is lil^ly to urodnee an alteration in 
our affairs,” said I; “ he is ebinmitt^ to eternal hostilities 
with the Parliaiiieiitary* reformers; why may not he become 
leader ? who can equal him i» the qualifications for such dn 
office!” 

“Impocsible!”'returnfed Mr. Palmer; “ would to God that* 

he could 1 but now it is out of the question. The Whigs ar^e 

too proud ever^p be led by a deserter; besides, they cannot 

efface the impressions of ridicule which Anstruther’s genius 

has frequently stamped upon their body. There will shortly 
^ • 
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be a rupture between Broughton and him; that is quite obiuous. 
from the indications exhibited yesterday evening.” 

“ I agree with you^ that no event can be more certain; but 
what do you suppose will be the issue of such a collision !** * 

“ Anstruther’s utter ruin. Broughton is intent upon it: he 
knows, that in whatever party or enterprise Anstruther engages, 
he must be chief or nothing. George Broughton has no other 
alternative than tq»‘(!i!bstroy bin?, ^r he fools especially the bit¬ 
ter consciousness that the eagle might as well be expected to 
crouch to the hawk as Vincent Anstruther to yield in any man- 
nprj .0 him.” - 

“It* is a pity,” said 1, “that he ever joined us; he surely 
must have foreseen the consequence.” 

One would tliink so; but it appears not: though really, 
upon consideration, I don’t know that he had much choice. 

Lord 1>-’s death was the crisis of his political existence. 

If the King had sent for him, his Administration would have 
.^cii supported by the whole Wjiig body and all the moderate 
Tories: to each he would have'given a handsome share of 
power, reserving, of course, the ascendency to himself. Being 
disappointc^d in his expectation, he might have gathered about 
him his personal adherents, and formed them into a distinct 
body, co-operating with us to overthrow the ultra-cabinet. But 
when this was accomjdished, everything would still depend 
upon the person to whom this ’new arrangements jverc commit¬ 
ted. If one of our parly were chosen, the same event would 
ensue; wn should liavo offered Anstruther and his friends 
places, but not le/ading ones, in our administration. So, upon 
tiie whole, I suppose, he thought it best to throw himself uppn 
the generosity of the. Whig body. He did so, and you see that 
is likfdy to meet with the fate of an illustrious exile, who, 
escaped /rom the persecutions of his ungrateful countrymen, 
falls a victim to the jealousy of their rivals, who had allured 
him by ambition and the hope of revenge.” 

We had now arrived in Palace-yard, and found the House 
already pretty ,fuU; considering that the private business was 
not half over, and 8ynq)toms of a very crowded attendance on 
the backs of the boimhes,’ which were thickly covered with 
labels. These symptoms were^ however, much more numerous 
on the Opposition tha^. on the Treasury side, a circumstance 
‘which seemed rather to favour the rumour at the club. Palmer 
^hd I, therefore, determined t& wait a little before we carried 
or sent our report to head-quarters. ^ 

• We were not kept long in uncertainty, for befo/b we had 
^een three minutes in the HousTe, the Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer entered it, and immediately postponed his idotion for 
resolving into a Committee of Supply until the following 
Thursday. Palmer, as the principal representafiva,^ of our 
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party present, immediately rose to inquire of the Minister 
*^the cause of delay, and to remonstrate against it. 

The reply was,—not prepared. 

i had written a note to Broughton contafningthis intelligence, 
and was about to despatch it, when seyeral whom I had left at 
the club entered the House, and told us that we need not send, 
as Broughton and the rust were on their way down. 'I’he ap¬ 
pearance of I.eBsiogham, Singleton, and B^sougliton, and other 
leaders, shortly afterwards caused a partial rallying on the other 
side of the House, which had begun to thin after the Chancel 
lor of the Exchequer’s notice of nostjjgy(jmei^ 

The privale business ireanwhuo proceeaeAi, a?id among other 
matters, the‘report of my election committee was brought up. 
It announced .luckson to be duly electi'd, with the pour eoni^o- 
lation to the unsuecessiul candidate that his petition was not 
frivolous nor vexatious. The (’liairman of the Committee was 
son-in-law to JiOrd Daventry. 

After the Speaker had gone through his list, there 
pause, and a few members left the House. Mr. Deveril rose 
to move adjournment, and at the same moment a note was 
handed to Singleton. He opened, read it, and put it over 
his shoulder to me, who was sitting just hehitul him. The 
scrap of paper contained these three lines, written with a pen¬ 
cil :— 

“ You are ‘surely not going to adjourn For hcaven’s-sak(‘ 
let us have soim^thing ? Don’t bring us lu>re to no purpusi'. 

“K. Skekfington. 

“Rt. Hon. W. Singleton.” 

I could not suppress a smile at tliis curious note; but what 
was my surprise when, on looking up, I beheld Sint^)eton on 
his legs, just as the Speaker put the question on Mr. Deveril’s 
motion! This procedure seemed to be t*qually unexpected by 
others, before and on either side of me, wlio looked first at Sin¬ 
gleton, then at each other inquiringly. Broug^htoii, who sat 
three or four below Singleton, with his back toward the Chair, 
his hat drawn over his eyes, hud h>8 chei'k lhaftmg on his hand, 
turned round almost with a start when h^eard the well-known 
voice. Ho gazed for an iii8tant*at the Speaker as he stood at 
the table, then took o£f his hat, and listened in an attitude of ‘ 
attention. When he perceived that Singleton was dashing into 
an attack upon Ministers, he seized pen and paper, and hastily* 
scribbljngfethe following phhy interrogatories, laid them on the 
table befote the rash orator * '■ 

« Are you drunk or mad 1 To what purpose are you drawing 
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on a debate, wlien there can be no division 1 Hold your tongue, 

man, for God’s-sake, before it is too late. G. B. ’ 

* 

But wholly heedless of this check, Singleton proceeded; in 
a few minutes the 'rreasury bench was full, and those mem¬ 
bers who had quitted the House, but were in the neighbour- 
liood, returned to tb<ir seats, arid^'hore was every prospect of a 
warm debate. Siug-letoii, after speaking upward of an hour, 
with great wit, humour, and eloquence, sat dotvn. Nobody 
« roj^^for nearly five miqutes,^during which there were calls for 
Heverif, Anstruthor, and Broughton, respectively. Neither of 
these members, however, stirred, and at length a ebuntry gen¬ 
tleman presented himself, lie was, of course, received with 
iminniira, coughing, and talking, but, finding these ineffectual 
to put him down, there w'as almost a general movement to- 
■ward the bar. 

^A-?ingieton came up with me in the lobby. “Well, Syd. 
^’hal do you think of my speech^”*’ was his first inquiry. 

“ You ’ll catch it, my dear fellow,” was my reply: “ Your 
speech was ;m (^xcellent oite, but its success won’t save you 
from punishment for having acted without orders. Indeed, 
that very circumstance, so far from mitigating, is likely to in¬ 
crease tlje displeasure of our leader.” . 

“ What! is George very angry ?” 

* Before 1#ouid answer, Broughton himself advanced toward 
ns. He roughly reprimanded Singleton for the breach of diJs- 
cipline of which he had been guilty. 

“ If gentlemen,” said he, “ will act of their own accord, and 
not submit to control, there is an end of all union of measures, 
all vigour of operations, in short, of the essentials of party. If 
a raw boj had acted as you have done, I should have severely 
rebuked *&is temerity and presumption; but to a man of your 
age, experience, and talents, I donH know what to say. I am 
unwilling to suppose that a mere wanton love of s*pouting and 
jesting was yopr motive, but ’faith, I don’t know what else 
could have induced you to involve us in a fruitless debate.” 

The abashed {lei*inquent* Attempted to excuse himself, and 
said, that had he bee n aware of Broughton’s sentiments, he 
certainly would not lia\« opened his lips. 

* “ But why did you not stop wheil I put the paper before 
you 1” asked the leader. 

“How could I,” sail Singleton, sulkily, “when I was 
•speaking in full swing 1 I could not possibly have* recreated 
then—it was too late.” 

“ Humph!” answered Broughton, and muttiring something 
about contemptible vanity, be,turned upon his heel and left 

us. . * N, ^ 

“ After all,” said Singleton, when^his sfiperior was out of 
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' eAMhot, ** I don’t see what harm my speech dhn have done. 
As f6r a division, we can have one, Monday or any other day 
as well; and why should we have put o’flf the debate when our 
speeches were already prepared 1” 

** Yes, but they would have kept, and certainly it would 
have been preferable to have had the speaking and voting to¬ 
gether.” . ^ o’' * 

« But, really, when I got up, I had no intention of provoking 
a regular debate; I only wished to amuse our friends upstairs 
with a little skirmishing—^not wholh^o disappoint themes.. 
they did come with the «3cpectation of seeing a pitched biittle.” 

“Well,’’•said I, “it is still possible that it may go no far¬ 
ther. If neither Deveril nor Anstruther come forward, it may 
soon be over; and it must be owned that the Tories are not 
nearly so forward to sj)oak as we are.” 

“ Oh, they can’t help answering such a speech as mine,” 
said Singleton, who was not flattered by the hopes whicTI'<^ 
held out; “ it must bring up jOeveril. I w'as taken quite una¬ 
wares, when I found that I 'had been hurried into a regular 
charge against Ministers.” 

“ We had better go in and see what’s doing,” said T. 

^ “ I’ll follow you in two ininutos,” answered Singleton. I 
watched him as he turned away, and observed that he went up¬ 
stairs—-doubtless to collect the compliments and praises which 
the ladies hafi prepared for him. 

Shortly after I had returned to my place, the bore who had 
driven me from it sat down, and Deveril immediately rose. He 
retorted npon ns with much cleverness, and supported his repu- 
taCvion as an able and dexterous debater. Some severe comments 
which he made upon the late Ministers brought up Lord Bel- 
lisle, the ablest of them, next to Anstruther, w'hc^ chose to 
preserve a disdainful silence. Broughton follow'ed, (having 
reserved himself for Deveril.) and spoke with great energy, 
bringing the terrible engine of his ridicule to play upon the 
Government with its usual clfect. Two indi^erent speakers 
afterward successively addressed the House. Lord Alcombe 
next arose. He acquitted iKmsolf indilTprSnfty, and old Les- 
singham gave him a dressing in line stjke. We adjourned at 
three o’clock. 


- » .mm 

CHAPTER XXII. 

The Bcaf-steak, Club was at this period esteemed a temple 
peculiarly sacred to the divinity which presides over wit and 
jollity. There none were admitted nor sought entrance, save 
the god's most sinpere a* id meritorious adorers, who might he 
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said to have consisted of two classes, his priests, .wltio 
were exclusively devoted to his service, and his secular wor¬ 
shippers, who acknowlletlared other deities and pursued othet 
objects besides fun. Of the former, Lutwyche and Pickering 
were the chief; of the latter, Broughton and Singleton were 
the most honoured. As in Heaven, no recommendations avail 
T)ther than worth aj*d^)iety, so#n»thc Beaf-srteak Club, no dis¬ 
tinctions were recognized exccirt superior wit and Jollity, inso¬ 
much, that although there were a few stcakers, not eminently 
•gifted, by the bright spirit (among whom were the Duke of 
Claverton and a greater Duke than he,jpyet their deep devotion 
to the service of the god was deemed sufficient to qualify them 
for the glory and happiness of the (Ulub. 

I understand that this sanctuary of Pestivo Wit has since 
shared the fate of all earthly things, and is falling rapidly to 
decay. Fashion has, T am told, of late been appointed its 
doorkeeper, and the profane vu^ar who have consequently 
.^irocured admission, have dared to modify the (;tornal truths of 
tli() divinity, and to regulate his worship by the fluctuating 
standard of their human refinement. For my own part, I have 
for many a long Saturday been a stranger to the place. But 
tlioiigli often solicited, I have uniformly declined again to be¬ 
come a member, or even to visit it; for I felt that the wishy- 
washy pleasantry and elegant gaiety which, by all accounts, 
appears to be now substituted for the neat wit and vigorous 
mirth of the days of Singleton and liUtwyche, would only 
make me sad and weary. 

But no more of the present, which seems to me {laudato^ 
temporis ucti,') stale, flat, and unprofitable, and lot us return to 
the passed^ of which I say, with most devout sincerity, 

lieu q»ianto minus est cum rcliquis versari quam tui meminisse! 

Most opportunely, soon after I came to town, a vacancy oc- 
. curred in the clyb by the seecjssion of Mr. Arkwright, a gen¬ 
tleman who was ihtsciiior of the ^ciety, and had been one of 
its most brilliaiil ugUts, b*ul long since outshone by more 
dazzling luminaries, ai\l late^^so obscured by age and sick¬ 
ness, as to deem it proper to resign his ulaccto a more youthful 
steaker. I immediately caused myself fo be named a candidate, 
;y[i(l was chosen without hesitati^—a result which my modesty 
will not, of course, permit me to at^ibute to my merit, but 
' rather to the secondary qualification which*I was ffnown to 
possess, namely, a most 810061*0 admiration and love of wit and 
jouisatmee, • • 

Behold me, then, welcomed into this illustrious band of good 
fellows! Singleton, his brilliant eyes and scarcely ledff*^lTiant 
nosh glistening with extraordinary fervour, lays down the bottle 
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'wliich he had been examining against the ligh^^d giving me 
a hearty welcome, introduces me round to such of my fellow 
steakers as 1 had not previously known. Dick Lutwyche, 
(whom I had met only once before at the Duke of Oaverton’s,) 
a most humorous wight, and the best story-teller in England, 
greeted me with equal cordiality; and Colonel Pickering, (a 
new acquaintance,) an exqu^scjte droll, of a dry and solemii 
complexion, came forward with unruffled gravity, and announ¬ 
cing himself to me as master of the ceremonies, stated, that as 
precedence at the club was given to every man according tq^hisr 
powers of drinking, it v'^as usual to inquire of each new-comer 
what quantity of liquor he was able to consume sittings in or¬ 
der to assign him his proper place. 

“The six-bottle-gentlemen,” said he, “are entitled to the 
head of the tabic, and to the invaluable privilege of being 
helped the first; those who are five-bottle-power rank next to 
them; and so in regular gradation down to the singles, who,\if 
course, occupy the bottom of the table, and must take their^ 
chance of cool steak. In wliich class am 1 to have the honour 
of ranking Sir Matthew Sydenham!” 

“ Why, really, Colonel Pickering, I am hardly prepared to 
say v/hat is the extent of my qualifications in this respect, but 
I think-” 

“I beg pardon for interrupting,” said the Colonel, “but I 
should advihe Sir Matthew Sydenham, that if any geiitleriiaii 
upon trial should fall short of the standard which he named, 
or become unsteady befor^^ he reaches it, he is degraded to the 
lowest place, and is afterward only permitted to drink his way 
lip the table bottle by bottle. But if the novice fairly and 
openly consumes bis given quantity of wine, ttbque ad .tuper^ 
nacula^ without departing from a sitting posture, oiC swerving 
either to the right hand or to the left; should lie, during proba- i 
tion, walk across the room, (so does the regulation prescribe,) 
he is entitled to his place, and may ever after drink more or 
less without losing precedence, except upon any occasion he . 
should be pronounced drunk by two sober witnesses, in ■which 
case he becomes degraded,^nd j'.s' only sfliffdlred to regain hiS 
station by regular stages.” • je 

“Let me, see,,” said I, musingly; “T think I could accom¬ 
plish four bottles. Pray, my dear Sir, if a gentleman iind^ 
himself competent upon tiriat to accomplish more than he 
names, is he allowed to take precedence according to actual 
perfoipiaace, or ist all thdl he drinks beyond the stated quantity 
a work o'f supererogation 1” 

“Wh^,” anewered Pickering, without moving a muscle, 

“ there is no absolute law to that effect; but a mode has been 
discovq^rdr of evading tljfe regulations, and is now much prac¬ 
tised. The intoxication clause was found to be extremely* in- 
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convenient to gentlemen of the higher classes, whom it .was 
continually reducing to,the lowest room. Most of the club at 
present, therefore, comprising many of our greatest driiikers*— 
my excellent friend Mr. Singleton, for example—entered them¬ 
selves as single-bottle-men; like parsons, whose livings are 
mgislercd at five pounds penanmuii but yield five hundred. 
The conaoqnenec ^la^Mircn, thtf^with a vefy few exceptions, 
all the distinctions of drinlcing are washed away; all classes 
of drinkers are jumbled together. 'J'he sixer is hail-fellow- 
met vir'ith niimher three, and the four-bottle-strong sits 
cheek-by-iole wnth the piddlcr wdio catinot safely gxceed one. 
Am I to understand that Sir Matthew^ Sydenliani conforms to 
the ‘new system, or the drunkard’s law, ns it is termed, by 
those who adhenj to the old school, and will not sanction the 
levelling practice?” 

“ Yes, of eonrso; enter him as a single,” said Lutwwclu^. 
“ Never mind, Syd, what (jhl Ne^ says ; h(i’s a tory in liquor, 
and thinks us tlie radicals of coiiviviality, because we have 
broken in upon the old sysU'm, which hnposc’d such checks 
and disabilities upon tlie free spirit of the generous dninkard.” 

“ No wonder,” said Singleton, “ tliat Ned should be such a 
stickler for the old regulation, since ho has (‘verything to lose 
and nothing to gain by its repeal; bccause*hc's already a six- 
bQttl(Mnan, and can’t get drnuk, tbougli he has,often made 
desperate attempts t(» accomplish that happiness.” 

Here Broughton entered, being the last of the party to make 
his appearance, although it still wanted a minute or two to din¬ 
ner hour. He was in high spirits; the club was his favourite 
resort, for the personality whiedi obtained there was a mock 
representaUon of that style of offensive warfare wiiich 
; chiefly afl|eted,and in which he principally excelled, 
f “ Who takes the chair ?” was his first inquiry. 

“Nobody yet appointed,” answered Lutwyche; “ we waited 
until you came.” 

Broughton siurveyed the party as they stood promiscuously 
around the fire, ip (^der to make & choice. The countenance 
of each man wore an fxpresaton oi humorous horror lest thc^ 
election to fill this tcrrwlc pi^st#hould fall upon him. 

, “ Nat Callaghan !” said Broughton,^after we had all under¬ 
gone his eye; “Nat Callaghan is the man of a thousand. I 
propose Sir Nathaniel Callaghati as president, what say you?” 

The choice was immediately confir|;ied by, acclamation. 

’ The unfortunate baronet groaned in spirit. He attempted to 
remonstrate, but was drowned in clamour. ^ 

“ We must have him,” said Singleton to met “he’s a beau¬ 
tiful butt, the finest in tlie club.” • ^ 

Presently, however, Sir Nathaniel (|>tained a bearish 

* VOL. II. 
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^^Upon my life/* said he, “it’s too bad, George; consider, 
I’ve been in the chair three times within these eight weeks; 
the time before the last, 1 was president. No poor devil can 
stand such a badgering; do pray let some one else stand this 
time.” 


“The word has gone forth and can’t be recalled,” answered 
Broughton; hufl pledge iljj&elf that you shall not be baited 
beyond your capability of endurance. Pickering, who sits next 
you, will observe and report the exact moment when your 
strength or courage is failing.” ’ 

“ Inexomble man!” Aied Nat; “ at least you ’ll let me choose 
my Vice 1’^ 

“ Yes, you shall have the choice of two lambs, to wit. Will 
Singleton and myself.” 

“Ob ye Gods! is this your clemency? Am I really to be 
reduced to the hard necessity of deciding which is prefe^ble, 
the tiger or the hyena?” , 

** Come, he quick,” said Broughton, “ for the steak is on the'’ 
table.” 


“Therefore I must hurry away to the stalce,"** answered Cal¬ 
laghan, with a look and tone of most humorous sadness. “Well, 
1 will trust mo to thy lender mercies, oh, ruthless George!” 

“ Bravo!” cried* tlie Vice-president, as we took our seats; 
“ most wortliy martyr in the cause ef wit, thou goest to thy 
sutTerings with a pun in thy mouth.” 

But there is a season for all things. As soon as the covers 
were removed from tlie dishes, all tongues were silent, and the 
Yiands received that serious and undivided attention wdiich is 


due to the grave business of dining. Every man was presently 
engaged in the fervent devotion of eating, and scar<^ly a word 
was spoken before tiie cloth w^as drawn; the very invitations to * 
drink wino were communicated and accepted by signs. This \ 
circumstance gave me a high idea of the wisdom and good taste 
of the stcakers, for as Nature has allowed but one organ to 
perform both functions, it is clear to me that sire never intended * 
« man should speak and feedj^t the same tin^e-r but the contrary. 
^Those two excellent faculties ofl our nrture should always act 
separately, for when a good tl^ng goiitg into the mouth meets 
a good thing coming gut thereat, they are almost sure to niu 
foul of and mar each other. A wise man will, therefore, brmg 
about an accommodation between the rivals, by which neith^ 
shall pu|^ their copimon ^rgan in requisition when occupied by 
the other, except upon extraordinary occasion. Thus each will 
be 8ecu(pd in the full and undisturbed enjoyment of its respec¬ 
tive powers ana privileges. 

Aner dinner Singleton left the room, and in a few minutes 
leturne^aden with bot^es. He performed the office of bi\)tler 
upon two, one of whicly he fgiwarded to the head of the table, ' 
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and placed the Dther opposite Broughton. He ha'^ anotherlist- 
tle between his knees, when the president stopped him. 

“ Don’t draw any mofe yet. Will,” said he, “ until it is want¬ 
ed; put the rest in the pail; claret loses its bloom of cold one 
minute after it is brought into an inhabited room, if not iced.” 

“ What vintage have you brought 1” inquired Lord Robert 
Lindsay. * * g, ^ 

The claret comes from ham(/eT 26,” answered Singleton; 
“ it’s the first chateau of the new tatch.” 

• Lord Robert, who piqued himself upon possessing an intui¬ 
tive taste, which enabled him to percci)re the merits of a hogs¬ 
head at a single drop, poured a small quantity of whie into his 
glass, which he just put to his lips, and set down again with a 
shake of the head. 

“ That’s bad wine,” said he, 

“ I hope not,” said Lord Wallingford, anxiously: “ What’s 
the matter with it, Bob 1” » 

“ Evidently tinged with alder,’* answered he of the exquisite 
palate: “ try it yourself.” 

“No, no; if it’s bad wine, why should I offend my palate 
with it I” returned Wallingford, who was our first, and (now 
that Arkwright was gone) our eldest convivialist^he always 
used a glass without a bottom. “ What’s the meaning of this, 
Ned 1” addressing the colonel. 

Under correction of Lord Robert Lindsay’s better judg¬ 
ment,” replied Pickering, “ it is impossible that his accusation 
can be well-founded. The wine I imported as usual, and Gis- 
lot would not, could not, dare not deceive me! Let me try, 
how'ever.” ^ • 

Accordingly, having first rinsed his mouth with water, he 
filled his ^lass to the brim, and raising it to his lips,.slowly 
imbibed mitii half the contents were in his mouth. Then lay¬ 
ing down the glass, he buried his hands in his breeches-pock- 
ets, sunk back in his chair, closed his eyes, and ruminated for 
about* half a'mipute, when he suffered the wine to slide down 
his gullet. • 

This process Tiau been ^^^ha/with silent interest by aip 
present, especially byword Wallingford. 

“ Well 1” said he, when it v^s finished, 

* “ The wine,” answered the oracnlar*Pickering, “ in my hum 
kfe opinion, does not merit the^pithet bad; for though it has 
not the divine flavour of that blessed batch,'the grateful remem- 
*biance of which must linger on the palate 6f every «tcqker of 
five years’ standing, nor is ecfual to the celebrated No.‘ 15 of the 
year before last; nevertheless, it is a good wipe, and ofie which 
any gentleman might get drunk upon with much satisfaction. 
Its only fault is a certain pertAess, wli^h, as it is tbeM^ompa- 
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nifhent of youth, will be cured by time. I th^efore propose 
that’tho rest of the batch shall be laid aside for a year or two.” 

“ Ilut what are "we to drink iu the mean time?” asked Lord 
Wallinjrford. 

“ I have enough,” answered Ned, “ of the twin-brother of - 
No. 15 for once more, together with a small hamper of some 
ex(juisite Latonr;* and, by JSfctlwrday fofLiiiglit, I shall have a 
new importation.” /'* ' 

This agroeabh; surprise was roccivc;d with applause, and the 
colonel d(*scended to the cellar. The wine witli which ho re-* 
turned received gmeraUcominendation, without excepting even 
the fastididlis Iiindsiiy. 

“ Life,” said the president, after having turned a glass of No. 
15 over liis ]'alate—“life has few bettor things—nay, it has no¬ 
thing bettor than this. And here* I ’rn remind(;d of an exquisite 
treat wliieh 1 liave provided for you this evening, by way of 
interlude.” 

'I’his annonnceirKjnt created a sensation, and the Presi<lent 
was eagerly desired to produce his entertaiiinieut. 

“ fJentlernen,” said lu', drawing from his pocket a sheet of 
paper folded in the form of a letter, “ it is a small ])oem—” 

Here all tlie c'xpectaiit couiiteuances ehang'ed to an expres¬ 
sion of disappointment, murmurs were audihKa, and there was 
a few cries of •* No ! no!” ai.d a few of Uead ! read !” 

“ It is,^’ p^ocofMled the chairiiuin, puttiug on his spectacles, 
uufi^lding the paper, and drawing a candle tow'ard him—“ Tt is 
a poem, written by a very <iistingnished friend of our’s, on a 
subject perfectl}’^ apposite to the present occasion. The subject, 
gentlemen, is Wine, and the author assures me that he w’as 
drunk when he W'rote it. Is it your pleasure tlratdt shall be 
read?” 

Consent was iraniedialely given, and the Baronet delivered 
with great spirit and energy the following rhapsody on 


“WINE. 

. . ' . 

“Guardian divinities qir'tlniVi/i 
For from ileav’n y© must have corac at first— 
Whether y«i still are spirits blest. 

Or kick’d out of F^av’n with tlie rest; 

AVho, some few thousand years bygvone, 

Wert^ concevped in tlic great rebellion. 
Perhaps ye ’re a mongrel elfin race, 

Partiiking both of vice and gi*ace; 

At Resent in the pay of Satan, ^ 

Employ’d t* entice men from tlie straight one 

Into paths ol'lique, 'Jiich may 

Lead tlicm ^or Uie wrong way. 

\ * 
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•Thus Fancy may report ye dwell 

In a house of caU ’twixt earth and hell— 

The antipodes to purgatoiy'— 

Wliere, *tis writ in sacred story. 

Sinners stop to have their souls scour’d 
Clean to appear before tlie L—d. 

But I a^nowled^^qMhee, O wine ! 

A fifth element uivilie ! 

From the essence is thy birth 
Of fire, air, water, but not earth ; 

And in thy empyreal clime 
Earthly natures grow sublime. 

Spirits, nor of vice nor folly. 

But of health, then, will I c^l ye; 

Who w'it and viituc stimulate. 

And gods from heroes raise ; 

Who make fools witty, mean men great. 

Divinities of wine, I sing your praise! 
Best consolers of our 0:0*68, 

I.ove of women fades with years. 

But your perfections they improve. 

Fickle and shallow is woman’s love ; 

But ye are constant, and the fhorc \ve 
Know your viilucs, we adore ye. ^ 
Then, when we cease to breathe and drink. 
Is it cliimerical to think, 

'I’hal the s})irits of your devotees. 

Purged from earthly dross and lees. 

Shall to your clement ascend. 

With purer#essenccs to blend, 
lid be rewarded for our piety, 
an eternal state of blcss’d ebriety ?** 


This piece of witty nonsense went off very well; it was 
written by Singleton. (tk , 

“ Who is tli4»)au4hor of t^ose d^grels ?” asked BroughtmL 
“ I must beg to dedfine^neptimiing his name,” answered tKfev, 
President with a signfficant lo»k. 

• Oh, you mean to insinuate thak you have written them 
yjDurself,” said Lutwyche. “ph, Nat, Nat, why will you not 
^ake w'arning from the many scrapes into which you have been 
^ led by that perverse ambition to be eiteeme^ a wit, '^hich is as 
'absurd in you as it would,bo in Broughton to desir® to be 
tliought.a beauty, Wallinrford an ascetic,^ or l^ngletoQ a ssdnt! 
What abuse—nay, what ucks and canings have you suffered 
for lampoons, of which you ^ere utterly guiltless. .Qne would 
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*hav^ thou^-ht that Jones's affair would have been a lesson to 
you, Nat.” 

“Jones’s affair 1” said Broughton, inquiringly. 

“ Oh, if you don’t know that anecdote,” replied Dick, “ I 
inusl l(*il it to you. There happened a few weeks ago to bo an 
election raetding in the country (I forgot exactly where) at 
which the rustic politicians s|p% 4 chified with great violence, so ' 
much so as to attract the attcqti.on of the Tjondon newspapers, 
one of which published a lampoon upon the meeting, ridiculing 
especially a Mr, Jones, "who appeared the most violent orator, 
in it. Now Jones being a fiery and ambitious spirit, was en¬ 
raged alniosti, to madness at finding himself and his speeeh gib¬ 
beted to the juiblic <lerision, and determined in his indignation 
to find out Ills s-alirist. Accordingly he wrote to the editor, 
who would give him no information; he then came up to town 
(so infuriated w as ho,) and being upon inquiry told, I suppose, 
thatlSir Nathaniel Callaghan was the author of every witty and 
. severe thing thal came out, be« hastened to the residence of our 
friend, and asked him, point • blank, if he w'as the author of 
such a pasquinade in such a newspaper ? Nat, who had read 
and admired the lampoon, could not resist this tempting oppor¬ 
tunity, and replied, that he must beg to be excused answering 
the question ; whiclv Jones understanding, of course, to be an 
admission, immediately poured forth upon him a tremendous 
volley of abdsc, which he accompanied by a short hut vigor¬ 
ous application of his material, in retaliation of (’allaghan’s 
supposed moral scourge. Having done W'hich, he Hung out of 
the house, leaving its owner, as you may suppose, astounded. 
Vi hen ho recovered his self-possession, he of course began to 
consider w'hat w’as to be done. He had been al^used and 
thrashed, under very peculiar and perplexing ci’'culist€uices. 
His assailant was, unfortunately, not a gentlcj^an, sind there¬ 
fore could not be pistolled. To bring anaction^jf battery would 
not be a satisfactory proceeding. How then was the insult to 
be sponged 1 Irishmen are the special pleaders of the laV of 
hdlPuT, and our friend was involving himself in all the subtil- 
ti^fs of that code, in order toV?m(f,*<i^.a fojrnf of procedure, and 
/to collect all the precedents with W'hifh he was ac^ainted, 
which should meet the circumstances of the case. But after 
thinking all day upon thd subject, he found his brain completely 
bothered, without being cver«the nearer the object of hra^ 
inquiry; so that there was a strong probability that be would 
be obl^ed to pocket his licking, from being unable to find any ■- 
decision Upon the singular point* which he wished to eluci¬ 
date. Nbxt day,, however, he was re-visited by Mn JonesJ 
who came to make a thousand^, apologies for the outrage 
which h^Htad offered him, andfiwhich was not intended lor 
him, inasmuch as he hadlsince jMicovered the real claimant in 
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the author of 4;he lampoon. *Sir,’ answered Nat, ‘you have 
relieved me from much embarrassment; ever since I received 
the favour w^hirh you allude to, I have been studying' how to 
acquit myself of the obligation; but as I find the thing was a 
mistake, and not intended for me, my course is clear, namely, 
to return it to you.’ And accordingly he gave the fellow a 
eouiid drubbing.” • • _ 

“ I believe,” said Lord RoberOTjindsay, “ it is not generally 
"known that Callaghan did once sa'y a good thing. A friend of 

f iine who was present at the time, and in whose veracity I 
ave the highest confidence, assured i^e of the fact. It took 
place a few years ago, before ho had acquired his newspaper- 
fame, at his own castle in Tipperary, where my informant was 
staying at the time. The immediate scene of its occurrence 
was his own table; the hurt mol, which unibrtunatrly I cannot 
at this moment call to mind, evidently grow out of the conver¬ 
sation, and was not engrafted upon it. Its production was cele^ 
bratod, like the birth of a son and .heir, with great rejoicings. 
The dinner-party, which was very large, were vociferous and 
unanimous in their applauses and congratulations, and they 
drank the licaltli of their gifted host.* The next day the news 
of liis bon mot was circulated through the county, and, if I am 
not mistaken, the hells of the parish-church rung out a merry 
peal, and his tenantry vrere feasted with roasted sheep and 
mountains of pudding on the auspicious event.” • 

“It is observed,” said Broughton, “by a great philosopher, 
that when any high improbability is presented to us for belief, 
we 8hoiil|^ consider whether it is more likely that the spectator 
or narrator of it should lie or be mistaken, than the rnirack) 
take place. Now it is morally impossible, or, to speak more 
, philosophi^ui^, extremely improbable, that Nat Callaghan 
y should haie u^ered an original hon mot. That your friend heard 
^ him utter one 1^ not doubt, nor, indeed, that it should have 
seemed to have bJsim suggested by the conversation, but in this 
. case tliere must have been a previous collusion between him and 
some one or mofc of his guests. I myself have, in mixed com¬ 
panies, often seIRi 0allaglm ipro^i^e his prepared jokes, bvj 
then you could see tha* th^^were ready-made, by the slovenly • 
and awkward manner with whfch they fitted to the conversa¬ 
tion.” • 

•“ But how comes it,” asked ome, “ that he has acquired such 
I reputation for wit? The newspapers are continually quoting 
oma mots of Sir Nathanial Callagllan.” • • 

“ My good fellow,” answered Singleton, “ don’t you*know 
Chat he 1^ the editors in pay ? He gives ahig% prico for every 
one of those htma mots which are put into his mouth, and which 
are, in fact, procured from nc«ssitouf\ geniuses, who are con¬ 
tent to sell their wit like need|^hui hr althv .wretches, who. for 
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atfsonsideration, will sufTer their teeth to be d^awn and trans* 
plaated into the barren gums of their betters.” 

“ Nay,” said Lessingham, “ that is an illiberal view of tht 
matter. Nat should be regarded rather as a benevolent man. 
barren himself, but desirous to adopt the children of those poor, 
but prolific persons, who find it their interest to give up theii 
offspring to a rich gentleman, who will Jfreat them as his own.V 

“ Or,” said T, (rny maideifcvltticisin,) “ ho may be comparec 
to a foundling hospital, whiCTereceives and cherishes all ban^ 
lings neglected or disowned by their parents.” 

I will maintain,” said {Singleton, “ that he is more like a 
dishonest finder of jewels, wdiicli, without inquiring for the 
owner, he appropriates to himself; and which, when subsequent¬ 
ly displayed in public, arc recognized by the real proprietor, to 
whose claim he is obliged to surrender them, not, however, 
without his intention to keep them being strongly suspected.” 

“ But here,” added Broughton, “he never thinks of bringing 
his witticisms, because he is,well aware that we would not be 
receivers of stolen goods, knowing them to be stolen.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha!” 

Thus having exhausted-upon him all the artillery of wit which 
they could command, they endeavoured to blow up the President 
with a burst of laughter. He endured the storm for some 
minutes with the m*ost undaunted good humour; but at length 
he began to ^ive way, and when the cachinnatory took place, 
he covered Ids face with his hands, and implored “ Mercy, 
mercy!” 

“Well,” said Broughton, “ we ’ll yield to your entreaty, and 
show you clemency, for 1 think you have been battcroefenough.” 

This was making a virtue of necessity, for qiiarte would not 
have been granted to the unhappy President by tlj^v ^^ke-thirsty 
wits, had they not been obliged to discbntiimej^e cl^'irge from 
sheer exhaustion. Accordingly, the bottle wjp put into active 
requisition to refresh their wearied spirits. 

*‘I begin to think,” said Singleton, the extremity of whose 
nose had already mounted the beacon-fire of efiriety, “ that the 
wit of the club is* too much\bove /Pj;pof, atid ^must be diluted 
?with a few more listeners and' lawT^^ers./Wc want food, I say; 
for if we are deprived of fools, which are the natural prey of us 
wits, we must, like cansibals, fall upon each other. Nat Cal-* 
laghan is our only standing butf at present, and he is almost 
worn out. I, therefore, move, that the next three vacancies ifi 
the club l^e filled vp by persons who can make affidavit of their, 
never having said a good thing, qiid wdio can give satisfaetdry 
refelrencas for di^lness and absurdity.” r • 

The President,' who, while he was under the fire of the wits, 
had iuce^ntlv drunk t(x keep his spirits, had now fallen 
fast asleep in the chair. i In faciihe was dead drunk. 
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“ 1 move an*amendment to that motion,” cried Bob Linctsay,. 
who w^as dustered—move, that in imitation of the illus¬ 
trious ancients, amoitir whom it was usually the ctiquetto, after 
they had persecuted a j^reat man to death, to make him a god ; 
—in imitation, 1 say, gentlemen, of this illustrious examjdey I 
jjropose .that our incomparaMe defunct President be apotheo- 
sised into a genius of \IC’it, as aifjigtonemcut for our abuse of him 
when he w^as alive.” /'' 

“ I se-cond the mo-tion,” said Dick Lutwyche, who, like all 
«neu in his condition, spoke as if there were a drafr-ehain upon 
his longue—^a precaution, as it w^oulc^ seem, of Nature’s, to 
l)revent any danger from that tendency to run with too great 
rapidity, which twery man^s tongue inanirests wlicn ho is on 
the high-road to intoxication—“ I se-cond the mo-tion, and, 
tlicrefon;, I ado-dore thcc, O Nat Ca-Ca-Pallaghan ! thou ge¬ 
nius of wit; and 1 pray tliee to inspi-s])irc thy ser—” , 

“ For shame, Dick,” iuh'rrupted llroughton, whoso little red 
eyes sparkled from under their pl^iit-houses, like parched peas 
dipped in p1ios|)horus; “none ot* your Pagan idolatry liere; 
have you lost your senses ? how can you worship a lifeless 
image ? J second tlie original motion.” 

Tills motion was thcrelbre carried by acclamation. 

Wine now h(>gau to overflow ; the couveftiation grow muddy, 
and it was impossible to detach the particles of wit from the 
masses of noise and nonsense with which they were accompa¬ 
nied. 

» * * *■ 

^ * 

* * #1 * 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

I AW'OKE wdtltoa burning brain and a sick—a deadly sick sto¬ 
mach. I sat uf||^pri§ssed iriv phat^rod head to prcviml it irqjn 
falling to pieces, and •vail^feljiSM^Styed to moisten my parched 
lijis with my dry tongue. Mjiwatch had stopped; Hooked 
toward the window, where appeared, through the partially- 
clpsed shutters a sad and bilioi^ sunbeam (such as one never 
aees out of town), which cast no light upon the point of inquir¬ 
ing the hour. I rang the bell, and mj servant came put of my 
’dressing-room. 

What time of day is it, Parker ?” 

* “ A liftlc after five, Sir Malthcw.” 

“ So early 1 then I can’t gCT up ye^; 1 *11 try and sleep this 

off*” ^ A . 

“ It is five in the afterTwonj n^Matthew,” ^aid Xhe valet. 
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* The devil it is! how long have I been in bell V’ 

“ Xbout twelve houre.” 

“ Twelve hours! what day of the week is it, Parker 

‘^-Sunday, Sir Matthew. You came home this morning at 
about four o’clock.” 

I uttered an exclamation of mise^, as well I might. 

“I am afraid you are suff«j(^jg a good deal, sir,” said Par-* 
ker, who was a confidential afi* valuable servant. 

“ The torments of h-11,” answered I; “ Sucre ! can you give 
me nothing to relieve them ?” ^ 

Parker stepped nimbly into the anti-chamber, from which he 
brought a If^ueur glass, charged witli a yellow mixture, which 
he proffered to me. 

“ If you lake this, Sir Matthew, it may settle your stomach 
—it is only a little gentian.” 

I quaffed the contents of the glass with more eagerness than 
I ever drank elarct or Cura^oa. 

“ I never will,” groaned I,*“ get drunk again as long as 1 
live; no, not for all the wits' and Beef-steak Clubs in Chris¬ 
tendom. How did I get home, Parker?” 

“ Yon came home in a hackney-coach. Sir Matthew.” 

“ I suppose I could neither see, speak, nor stir ?” 

The valet hesilatod to make so large an admission, and con¬ 
tented himself with answering, that 1 certainly was rather 
fresh. 

** Tell me, honestly,” said I, “ did you ever see me so far 
gone before ?” ' 

** Why, no, Sir Matthew, I did not, because I never saw you 
tipsy—that is, anything to speak of, before this time ” 

“I believe so, indeed,” ■was my reply. I ^^ssed, and 
stretched myself upon a sofa, to endure my misej^s, sweetened 
with the remorseful rcllection that I had brou^it tfiem upon * 
myself. In this state I remained, except ■wren I returned at 
night to bod, though not to sleep, until the.^iddle of Monday, 
before which time 1 had taken no nutriment, for the very men- • 
or thought of food had^^aised an insurrqption in my sto- 
nfach. They who have beeik^Tuj^/^’irof gh ani through to the 
•Very life-blood for the first time^^^^ll understand the lingering 
wretchedness which I experienced. They will recognize the 
burning forelioad, arid fauces, furred tongue, cracked lips, de-* 
solatod stomach, pulse at one Hundred and fitly, and throbbing^ 
like a sledge-hammer, inane mind, and the whole system over¬ 
powered ^^'ith sickness and languor, which a novice in wine^ 
usuolly feels after having passer the fiery ordeal. Even on 
Monday the efftets of my Saturday’s debauch were?* still so 
powerful as to render me^ incap^le of resuming my ordinary 
occupation^; so 1 wrote'to Siniiicton, entreating him to take 
an early diuqei me at fiv^tMock, and give me an houf or 
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two of Ills company before he went to the House, as I waa-tH-'^ 
sad health and spirits.. Meanwhile I strolled toward Brookes’s, 
and in my way met Lessingham ; we stopped and spoke, and 
. as he found upon inquiry that we were both ^oing’ in the same 
direction, he took my arm. He seemed, like myself, to be out 
order. I told him so, at» the same lime observing, that it 
was impossible such a’well-sed^(flied steakef should be suffer* 
ing' from the same cause which afflicted a freshman like me. 

“No, indeed,” answered Lessinghain, “ I am suffering from 
I^Qmething worse; I am but an indifferent drinker, and to con¬ 
fess the truth, was by no means drunk on Saturd^-night. 1 
believe, however, T was the only one person in that situation, 
for f saw most of you under the table. As for you, Sydenham, 
let me tell you, I was your friend ; for, thinking that you were 
not accustomed to the thing, I disengaged you from a group of 
prostrate choice spirits, and had you conveyed into a coach.” i 
“ Did you really? Upon my i^onour I ’ni greatly obliged to 
you, for if you had not taken carc.df me, I suppose nobody else 
would have been kind enough to put me in the way of getting 
home.” 

“ I don't see how anybody else could; I dare say, if cither of 
them had retained one jot of reason more than was necessary to 
take care of himself, he would have given foxi the benefit of it, 

—rcxcept, indeed, Singleton and Broughton, the fonper of whom 
would have employed what sense remained in painting your 
face with a burn t cork, and the latter would only have given 
yc^r body a kick if it happened to he in liis way.” 

“I suppose they were both drunk?” • 

“ NotHcpughtoy, for he maintained his scat, and articulated 
pretty dislffll|Uly'm the laift. All the rest, however, except my¬ 
self and Wanbe^oi^, had quitted their chairs.” 

“Whal| Wai&igford sober! He is the last man I should 
have suspected.’^ 

“You are perfect right. Wallingford was the worst of the 
* party; he had ndvancod, as he usually does, to that extrenie 
boundary of intveiicAtion, beYQiid vahich is death. He kept J»js 
chair because he drank hfflflgi^^otionless and speechless, in 
which state he was removed by a couple of his serv&nts, who 
4 ire always in attendance when he goen to a drinking-party.” 

.“ Ha! ha! but I’m sorry to hgar you say that you are suffer¬ 
ing from something worse than a debauch, which, Heaven 
jenows, is bad enough.” • • , 

“You shall hear,” answered Lessingham, “and. then ^udge 
Mthethcr have not cause tJ complain. ^ Singleton has bben 
pla 3 ring off upon me one ofjhia d—d scurvy tricks. A few 
months ago he asked me to put my namo to a bill of hjp. Know¬ 
ing the character of the man,refused; bu^ he pressed me so 
earnestly, assuring me, with nu>st solemn igotestations* that 
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if-«Tfic only a forni) and that I should greatly oblige him, that 
I acceded to his request, and signed a^bill for dElOO. Well, 
what do you think 1 I’he bill became due a week ago, and this 
morning a rascally broker brings it to me, Singleton having . 
refused or bcHui unable to pay it. Ik not this villanous?” 

I regTetted, as one generally d^cs in such cases, tvhen both 
parties are one’s •friends, the flnpunctmility of Singleton, and 
expressed my hope that the matter might be arratit'id. 

“Arranged !” repealed JiCSSingharn; “ hoAv can it be arranged, 
my dear fellow, in any other way than by my paying the mo* 
ncyl for, t^iough T eanH be arrested, I can be su»’d. I wag an 
ass to trust to the fellow, who I don’t believe has a grain of 
honour in his composition, and never kept an engagement in 
his life, except wilh a mistress. Curse him! he’s little better 
than a witt}’^ swindler.” 

I airaiii cndevivoured to extenuate and excuse, but to no pur¬ 
pose. 

“ I can easily,” said Tiesshigham, “ mtike an allowance for 
a man of gentlemanly feelings, \\ ho has been prevented keeping 
his promise bttiia ^de given; bnt 1 verily believe that, when 
8ins:]oton asked me to sign that hill, it was with the cool in- 
tention of hitting me in for the money, and perhaps he now 
secretly langhs at h as a d—d good joke. It is a peculiarly 
villaiious tnyisaetion, Sydenham, heeausi* he knows how limited 
my mca^is are; that it is with great dillieulty I contrive to rub 
on, and therefore, that the loss of X400 must be a serious iiicun- 
venienee to me.” ^ 

, It certainly was a bad business, and it was impossible any 
longer to deny it; “ Hut,” said I, “ did he give intima¬ 

tion of lliisl did he express no regrtt at its havin^^happened, 
or promise to indemnify you as soon as it was power!” 

“Not he, ’faith! 1 spoke to him on the sid^et I few days 
ago, and he told me that it was all right, s6 Ij^ld say no more; 
the bill must have been dishonoured whetui^aw him on feJatur- 
day, yet he never breathed a syllable to mc'aliout it. I called • 
oj^hiin this morning, but h{^-as,oub or d^ie^ 1 am now go¬ 
ing to the Club to try and cll^y^l^tli^e.” 

While he was speaking, w%came into Cleveland-row from 
Stable-yard, and at the moment I saw Singleton walking along^ 
Pall Mall toward St, .fames’^ street. He turned his head jin 
the direction whence we were proceeding, and his eye lightin|r 
upon us, he pausq^ a m(^cnt, then turned round abruptly, ana^ 
darted up an alley which was close at hand. ^ 

** ByAJ— jI, Hiotg he is!” criei Lessingham; “ he saw* aqd 
cut us, let us pursue' him.” | * 

And, wUhout waiting /or my Answer, he hurried across the 
street. I followed, and came up ^ith him at the passage, which 
we traveraed wi^ rapid step^ 
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He canH dbcape,*’ said Lcssinghamf ** and I’m determintld 
to speak my sentiments to him pretty plainly.” 

We had the fugitive*10 sight; he was walking very quickly, 
and just as he reached the top of the alley he looked behind 
him and perceived us a few yards in his rear. There was no 
possibility of outstripping or retreating from us, so ho turned to 
bay, and seemed resolv«d td the dangqjr boldly. When 
he saw Lessingham and me, his countenance assumed an inge« 
nuous expression of surprise, and uttering an exclamation, he 
l^asteiicd back to meet us. 

1 see,” said he, ** that you choose ^he short cuts, like me. 
Lessingham, how are youl—Syd, my dear boy, I redfeived your 
notq this morning, and will dine with you; but I’m sorry to 
hear you are not w’ell,—what’s the matter with you 1” 

** If you W'cre at home to receive Sydenham’s note,” said 
Lessingham, “ you must have been at home when I called, yet 
they told me you w'crc out.” ‘ 

“ Did they 1 I never heard a w^OT-d about it; but I was most 
likely in bed at the time, I haven’t been up an hour.” 

“ I called to know, without mincing the matter, Singleton, 
what excuse you had for the ras—” 

“ By the by, my dear fellow, I beg pardon for interrupting 
you, but 1 must speak while I think of it, I bnvc been intending 
to mention it to you every day that I have seen you for the last 
week, hut my memory is so wretched; do you recbllect being 
so kind as to put your name to a hill for me about five months 
ag<” 

‘Mf I had forgotten it,” answered Tiessingham, “ I was re¬ 
minded ^ very unpleasant manner this morning.” * 

“ WhaU^again interj^pted Will, “ the blackguard has 
brought it twiiyon 1 d—^n him! I fearqd as much. Y'ou can’t 
tlpiik ho\^|thi&Sbas vexed me: unforeseen circumstances, cir¬ 
cumstances ovewhish I really had no control, rendered mo 
unable to take up bill when it became due.” 

“ Unforeseen circumstances,” said Lessingham, “ because 
you have not attempted to foresee or provide against them.’ij^ 

“ You wrong^e,1n<^ee#^pQuj^-«>fLessingham. I'hc circum¬ 
stances to which I allude T Wfaflul tell you, but they form part 
of a long story which w^ould be^resome, and is only sadly in- 
,feresting to me. , I used every argumertt to dissuade the holder 
of the bill from calling upon y<^; but it had fallen into the 
^ands of a rascally broker, and though I assured him he should 
be satisfied in less than a month, he^ould •not lisum my 
entreaties. I was afraid youlwould think my conduct in tliis 
business unhandsome, or at iJast, that you wotld con^der me 
guilty of culpable neglect in not arran^ng the matter.” 

Well,” said Lessingham, f** the meaning of al]>this is, 1 
suppose, that 1 am to pay the ^noney ?” 
vor.. II. \ 10 
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V* Hem! if you will, iny dear Lessingham, idmnee it for a 
' veiy short time, merely to satisfy the importunity of this 
scoundrel, I solemnly swear——” 

“Pray don’t; if you swear, I shall give op every faint hope 
which I may yet entertain of being repaid.” 

Ha! ha! That reminds me of a capital joke about Nat 
Callaghan, whicli. 1 heard frpnr ITick feutwychc yesterday: f 
must tell it to you.” 

“ Pshaw ! d—^n your joke; that is your way, you turn every¬ 
thing into a jest; and have gone on joking upon every mattor 
indiuerently, whcUicr ^y or serious, until you are turned into 
a joke yourself.” 

“ Nay, dear Lessinghara, that’s coarse, and more than that, 
it is unkind;” said Singleton pathetically, I could not have 
expected this from yon, who, as you are one of iny oldest, I 
flattered myself was one of my sincerest friends. You know 
the dreadfully deranged state of iny affairs,—it drives me al¬ 
most mad when I think of them. God knows, I have suffered 
more in mind than you can id purse, from this painful necessity 
of referring my creditor to you, although it is but in the nature 
of a temporary loan, which shall be positively repaid with gra¬ 
titude in less than a month, as 1 shall certainly receive a sum 
of money within that time, and perhaps sooner; for, thank 
Heaven ! a settlement of my miserable affairs is about to take 
place.” ^ 

Lessingham looked irresolute. 

“Well, well,” said he, “although it will distress 4 rtie 
much to pay dS400—indeed, if I had been situated otherwise, I 
should never have said a word about it,—yet—” 

“ A thousand thanks, my dear frrmd,” iiiteirmf^d Single- 
ton ; “ I shall be rtcrnaliy grateful to you, and ett^ytbing shall 
be settled in nfeui ttfecka. And now, let me t^*^oufrom Lu^- 
wyclie’s anecdote of Callaghan :—A tradesm^, a countryman 
of his own—whose bill he had frequently^miiiscd to pav, but 
like myself, God help me! had always been ^jhligod tohreak 
hiii/||)romise for want of Ihe^oans of keeping jt,—called upon 
Nat the other morning, and\ VI bil K^poiat blanlc that, if he did 
not satisfy his demand forthw^nHio would arrest him. Nat 
tried persuasion, but in vain ; he swore that it should be settled 
soon, but his countryman answered, ‘ Ah, Sir Nathaniel, wha^ 
signifies swmringl it’s onljf so much breath; but if ye"*4 
give me your word to pav me next quarter-day, I’d be content, 
for tbdou^ an Irishman isn’t bound by his oath, he ’ll never* 
break hjs honour.* Ha! ha!” I 

Singleton baling thus dexteroJsly turned the con'^rsation, 
took care to^ press his ac^vantage" and carry it away as far as 
possible f/bm^ the original topic\ With this view he exerted 
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himself to amuse us, and it is scarcely necessary to say 
he succeeded. 



“ It is impossible to be angry with him,” whispered Les- 
singham to me ; and wo all proceeded together very amicably 
to the Club. There Singleton left us, having a thousand things 
yj do before dinner-time; nqj^hing was going on at Brookes’s; 
so, afU'f loitering there*a few ftiisiutes, I w#nt away. I had 
asked Lessingharn to join mo me at dinner, but he had a pre¬ 


vious mgagement. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Whkn I returned homo from iny ride, a little before live 
u’dloek, I WHS surprised to find »Sinol<»tori in tho drawing-roomi 
streleliecl upon u sofa, and reailiii^r'a new novel with which I 
had been endeavouring to amuse myself in the morning. 

“ What!” eried 1, “ you here ! is it possible that Will Sin¬ 
gleton can be punctual I” 

“ Nay, mon;—or, perhaps I should say rather less than 
punctual, for 1 was hern ten minutes beforetthe time,” answer¬ 
ed Will: “the faet is, I’m devilish hungry, for, as you know, 
I iiever can, breakfast, I Irave not eaten since diniieP yesterday, 
because, as you dined early, 1 omitted to take luncheon to- 

sorry for that, for having mentioned five in my note, I 
conchuj^^hat I might possibly see you abouU six, at whicli 
hour I iiuvifSDrdercd diniiiT ; but 1 ’ll inquire whether it can be 
listened.” ^ 

i\ move(|to the bell, but Singleton prevented me. 

“ My dear ^ilf&v,’* said he, “ never farce dinner, for, by do¬ 
ing so, you will onl^^ain a small portion of time, at the hazard 
of spoiling the •vian^, and the certainty of'exasperating the 
cook. Besidc% I ratl^r w'ait; ^n appetite is such a ravity 
to me, that I’m content It a little longer, in order to 

have a greati^r zest in fruiti^.^ Oh, but tell me what do you- 
J;hink of the Beef-steak Club ?” ^ 

/‘7’hirik of it! why, that it is the emporium of wit, where 
tliey traffic in pure gold, withotit the smaller currency of sil¬ 
ver or brass. ^ 

“ Very good, I must tell that to Dick Lut^che. Mliin you 
really like it?” | . 

* “I thiYlk it, simply, the delightful*plA<^ I was ever at; 
but it is like sin, it is charming in ^ commenceipent, and to 
a certain point, but it ends in unclcanne8s.and misefy. Wit is 
thd upper part, and wine is the lower.” 
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but you mustn’t judge of us from this ^rst specimen; 

" inr, whatever Pickering may say, we by no means regularly 
get drunk at the Beef-steak; only once in a way, I assure you. 
—What time did you get drunk on Saturday V* 

“ How should I know P* 

“Let me sec—do you remember when—” (mentioning \ 
steaker of very high rank )—if began to* grow pot-witty 1” 

“ I do not recollect that circumstance; when did it take 
place P’ 

“Shortly after Bob Lindsay had proposed the apotheosis of 
Nat Callaghan.” « 

“ I have a distinct recollection of that fact.” 

“I have a faint idea, now I consider, of having seen you 
about then sink gradually, until your head disappeared below 
the surface of the table. I guess now what has unhinged you 
—your maiden debauch ?” 

“You are right; I never before suffered so much, nor so long, 
as I have on this occasion.”' ^ 

“ Ha! ha!” laughed Singleton, “ that will wear off in time.” 

We changed the conversation. 

“ By the by. Will,” said I, “ how admirably you bilked old 
Lcssingham to-day!” 

Singleton looked cunningly up in my face, and, being satis¬ 
fied with the expression which he found there, he suffered his 
own featured to relax into a smile. 

“ When I met him, ho was breathing vengeance against you 
for the trick wliich you had put upon him ; and I really thopg^ht 
when we stumbled upon you, that there would have been a 
scene, for he SM^ore that he would express his sen^ of your 
conduct in the strongest language. »I assure yoiylBwas filled 
with admiration when I witnessed the dexteroimrmanner wildi 
which you took the edge off his resentment—| \ 

“And reconciled him to be saddled wifii nty debt—ha! ha* 
hal it was very fine, wasn’t itP’ jifF 

Oh, excellent! nothing could have been better done.” 

was a little crusty first, buf he^ a«good fellow at 
bottom, and I *11 certainly payt^un^^i Iftan; eh, Syd P’ 

“ Why, yes;” answered I ^^ny, “ whenever you find it 
luxuriously convenient, T think, it would be as well to pay, 
him.” 

After dinner I asked my comf^anion whether he was going tot 
the House? 

“ N&,” Said heI ’ll Spend a quiet evening with you. I’m* 
sickaof the House.” | 

“ You*haye hdd long experienclr> of it,” observed I,® by way 
of encoura^jjig the subje<j|t. 

Enougn to convince me that I was an ass in ever trusting 
ny liiine, fortune,^aud happiness to it.” '* 





“ It is you have all your life been severing m*t|ie 

void and inhospitable clime of opposition, but brighter times 
now begin to dawn, apd there is almost a certain prospect of 
your soon passing over to the more genial side of the H'ouse.” 

“ God knows! I have been so frequently taught to entertain 
these hopes, and they have been so regularly disappointed, that 
f ven now, when the prohaliiJity appears strongest, I have a sad 
presentiment that they never wrtl«be realizedi” 

I combated this hypochondriacal feeling, but Singleton was 
in a mood of despondency. 

• “ It is not for myself,” said he, “ that I desire place; I have 
long since abandoned every personal object, but it to enable 
me to provide for those more dear to me, whose interests I have 
iiijuTed by following so long the delusive dictates of flattered 
ambition. Sydenham, I am an unhappy and cruelly misjudged 
man. I have been represented as profligate, heartless, and 
ev(;n dishonourable; I confess that I have faults—many and 
great faults, but they arise from my situation, and not from na¬ 
ture. I am accused of premeditated and base violation of en¬ 
gagements, wliicli ray wretchedly precarious circumstances will 
not permit me to keep, although 1 am most anxious to perform 
them ; and tliough I have beeii deceived and taught to expect a 
thousand things which have never come to pass, yet am 1 
branded as a deliberate deceiver. My life,‘for the last twenty 
years, has been a continual scene nf expectations^ and disap¬ 
pointments,' which have worn away my feelings and rendered 
me reckless, and will end in breaking ray heart.” 
tears stood in his eyes as he spoke. 

“ Chmc,” said I, ** you must not yield to despair; inquiQ; 
boldly m'.‘> the state of your affairs and half the evil is mas¬ 
tered : you ave friends though, who will assist you in over¬ 
coming the rel-^aiuder. Consider also your splendid talents.” 


Ifrcaking fast, and ^il^flcial spirits have long since substituted 
the natural elasticity winch I once possessed. I made a &tal 
error when I uiii^cd iimys^ to politics: they are not my fmto 
In them I am only importance, where I should 

occupy a first station. If I ha^appUed myself to literature, 1 


r applied myself to literature, 1 


^ad the means of acquiring a substantij;! fame and fortune, and 
shpiild have led a peaceful and^happy life. If I had gone to 
4ie bar, I mi^t have hoped to rise to the first rank: I never 
have passed Westminster Hall with(^t wisj^g I had a wig 
upon my head and a gown upon my back. But it makes me 
mad to think of these things. Which can now never be.» * 
^as a long silence, fduring which Singleton, in deep 
and melancholy abstraction, fixed niQ eyes vacanUy upon the 
fire 
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I “ This will not do,”, said I, “ we must no^^'i'ow moody ; 
twe a g^lass of wine, which you yourself have denominated 

* Best consoler of our cares.’ 

By tlie way, that’s a very pretty poem of your’s, which Cal¬ 
laghan read the other evening. 1 should like much to have a 
copy of it.” 

“ Who told you it wasmipej’* aski.^ Singleton, who accept^ 
ed my invitation by filling a bumper. 

“I only judge from the intrinsic evidence; 1 don’t conceive 
that any one else could have done the sort of thing.” , 

“ I am glad you like it, for 1 like it myself. I made it after 
coming hetoe from one of Dick Liitwyche’s suppers, when I 
was ratlier vinous, as you may imagine. I couldn’t sleep, 
and while I was lying awake, the idea earnc into my head, and 
1 composed the trifle in bed in less tliaii an hour. In the morn¬ 
ing I wrote out as much of it as I could recollect. I will send 
you the manuscript, which you may make your secretary copy, 
and then return it to me, as 1 have no duplicate.” 

There was another silence, during which Singleton applie<l 
himself assiduously to the bottle. 

“ What can we do with ourselves this evening ?” said I. 
“ I am abominably oppressed with ennui; shall we go to the 
playl” i, 

‘‘Lot me sec,” answered Singleton, taking out his watch, 
“this is Monday;—I’ll take you to a very queer place, if you 
like.” 

“ W'here I inquired. ^ 

“ A place which it is most likely you ’ve never seen li^'iore,” 
daid he. “ I ’Jl order a hvickney-coach,” and he ramrj^ne bell. 
“ Have you got a couple of silk pock«t-handkerchjit<s, Syd I” 

“ I dare say such things can be found.” Thw servant was 
accordingly jlosired to send for a coach, and to brin^ the hand¬ 
kerchiefs. W’lion the coach was announeod to be i^ readiness, 
and the handkerchiefs were pro<lncod, ^.gleton tied one of 
them round his neck and mouth, so as {o copceal a mofety oft 
hi^face, the other part of which he in Uke^ma^V-r screene dby 
drawing his hat over his br w^jg. dfsired me to follow his 

example. I objected, on the^f?&und that I was not afraid of 
the night-air, the apprehension of which I supposed had made 
him adopt the precaution. But he told me that the expeditioA 
upon which we were bound‘ rendered it expedient that oim 
faces shouhLnot be exposed; so, without farther hesitation, 1 
dbeypd Iris instruv^tions.^ Tlic coachman was ordered to put u6 
down sohiewherg in Oxford-stre^. As soon as we got into the 
vehicle* Singleton composed hin|self to take a nap, l«avingr ihe 
to wonder ip silence whpre we were going. When the carriage 
stopped, hpon arriving at the place where it was to be dismiss- 
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ed, t was ol ^to wake my companion. He was alive, Irafk- 
ever; in an instant we jumped out: I paid the fare, and Sin* 
^leton taking my arm, hurried me up an obscure and mean 
street, half the length of which we measured, when we turned 
into a long and dark passage, the whole of which w'e threaded, 
and then again came into a street. Thence we dived into an 
^alley, and made several more turns through gloomy, dirty, and 
desolate streets, whicli'T'liad laj'^r before visited, and with the 
existence of which I was indeed unacquainted. After about 
ten minutes brisk walking, I broke the silence which had hi- 
dlhorto been preserved between me and my guide. 

“Well,” 1 said, “ I should like to»know where we are go¬ 
ing; our way has been dark and devious enough to lead to the 
deuce, and narrow and disagreeable enough to conduct to hea¬ 
ven ; but considering the tutelage under which 1 have proceed¬ 
ed, 1 don’t expect that our destination will bear any resem¬ 
blance to the latU^r place.” 

“Ha! ha!” rejdied Singleton, “ there are many who would 
tell you that it does ; 1 myself might have told you so, console 
Phneo; but being, alas! no ioiiger cnVdm juvcntd^\ cannot 
say that it has many charms for mo: I go there only for your 


sake.” 

“You arc very obliging,” said I: “from what you have 
said, T conclude thatyou are going to introikice me to some very 
recherche house, where I shall meet wdth some charming female 
society.” * 

“ 1 am going to aiford you a glimpse,” returned my cicerone, 
“*-^^d no more, oi Mahomet’s paradise.” 

W^had HOW' turned into a decent-looking street, and Single- 
ton, rjiiig at one of the houses, which had ikothingremarlca- 
ble in its •■‘Xtcrnal appj|prdiice, knocked at the door* It was 
c^)eued by a man, a chain being drawn across it inside to pre- 
■went forc^Ie intrusion. 

i “ Is Mm. Richaxdi at home 1” inquired Singleton. 

^ The servant ans:i^red in the aflirmative. v 

e “ Tell her th Mr^^avis wishes to S}>eak to her.” \ 

The man "^ent leaving J;he door partially open, bul 

secure as I have mcwti^^d. A. middle-aged person, looking 
like a respectable lady, pr^e^y appeared at the aperture. 

“ My name is Richards, Sir,” said she; “ what would you 
• please to have ?” 

^ “ A sight of the ballum rafleum up the dancers,” replied 
Singleton, in a low and peculiar voice. 

“ What,” answered the elderly laay, in tfie 8ame*tonB, “ nc 
bam ?” 


• “ Norte, so dub the giggeri” 

“Who’s the cuffini” asked Mfs. Richards^eyeing ni< 
doubtfully. 
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VaU right; a grecnhead, but a trojan. DoiU;f>^eery, you 
should know twenty hundred weight by this time.’’ 

*< Ay,” rejoined the woman, unhitching the chain, “but I’m 
obliged' to look out, for fear of the bene makers.” 

We were now admitted and ushered into a back>parlour by 
Mrs. Richards, who handtsd each of us a black silk mask and a 
domino, by which we were completely disguised. While he, 
was robing, Singleton held a eonverS^ion with the harridan, 
the purport of which seemed to be to inquire what persons 
were up the dancers. She replied by flash names similar to 
twenty hundred weighty which I guessed to be a punning trans-* 
lation of Single-ton. Wfien wc were going np-stairs, the land¬ 
lady stopped us, by saying to my companion, “Tip me the 
jobs now, if you please, Sir, to prevent mistakes.” Singleton 
put his hand in his pocket, but of course finding nothing there, 
he whispered to me to produce a couple of guineas, which must 
be paid previous to our admission. 1 disbursed the money to 
Mrs. Richards, who thereupon bade us follow her. We 
ascended to the sccond-door,* and were admitted through an 
anti-chamber into a large room at the back of the house. 

What I beheld in the exhibition-room is not to be particular¬ 
ly described. There were between sixty and seventy persons, 
disguised like ourselves, viewing a spectacle which might 
have been an allowable study for a painter or a statuary, but 
was disgusting when contemplated by gross-minded profligates 
who could ii8t claim the motives by which artists might have 
been actuated in witnessing sucli an exhibition. 

“ Well,” whispered Singleton to me, “ what do you thi^JIf^l 
this sight? Is it not splendid? Do you not view it—” 

*“ With diffguff /” interrupted 1, emphatically. 

“ Indeed !” returned my companir'i; “ I am sniq>rised to 
hear you use such language ; I thought you would have lookcfl 
upon it with the eye of science and taste.” I * 

“ Neither science nor taste can be graftfied tvith Jn exhibw 
tion, tl'e character of which is a gross viol^on of decency and'* 
mor^ty. I am ready to leave this plac'/at y^ur earliest con- ’ 
veniunce.” , ^ 

S$in^leton took the hint, and^|gcp|p{^nil>d me out of the room 
forthwith. The harridan met the foot of the stairs, and 
asked me, with a simper, if I nad been well entertained. I 
took off the mask and gown, and flinging them in her fac^, * 
walked out of the house, leaviifg Singleton to follow at his lew 
sure. He came immediately affer, and expressed his regret^ 
that I Aad* taken a*wrong view of the matter, observing, that * 
the ;vice^OT innocence of such spectacles was not inherent in 
themselves, but fh the spectators. 4* I perfectly agree wRh you,’^ 
'answered I, pocdly. No fnore was said upon the subject, and 
we scarcely exchan^^d a syllable upon any other, until we ar- 

a 
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rived a^in in Oxford-etreet. Singrleton there- took leave of me, 
with evident constraint.in his manner, and walked oflf, heartily 
ashamed of himself. I got into a hackney-coach and* drove 
home. 


CHAPTEU XXV. 

* It was rather a remarkable coincidence, which I have not had 
a convenient opportunity of noticing before, that on«my return 
fx) London, I should have mot with the two individuals whom 
A Uriel’s story had rendered interesting to me—mean Lady 
Skeffington and Mr. Richard Vernon : the latter person having 
just returned from his foreign tour, had made his first in 
town this season. I procured myself to be introduced to him 
as soon as possible, and cultivated his acquaintance, in doing 
which the young gentleman himself afforded me every facility, 
being flattered by the attentions of one who was somewhat 
celebrated in his way. However, being the reputed heir of a 
very w’^calthy uncle, and possessing in addition to this main 
charm the inferior graces of elegant manners, lively conversa¬ 
tion, and personal beauty, Mr. Richard Verfton easily made his 
way into fashionable society. He was, as Auriol^had repre¬ 
sented him, a youth of much talent and enthusiasm of charac¬ 
ter ; he likewise appeared to be of a generous and amiable dispo- 
siti\o* Although dazzled and delighted, as every young man is 
when\^st launched upon the town, fashion neither possessej 
nor seemeJ likely to gnin his heart. He was i?n aspirant for 
the fame, not indeed of p:.ctry, but of politics. He thought a 
Whig the noblest creation of the Almighty, and a Tory, 1 be¬ 
lieve, little#,short of a disgrace to his species. His uncle, whe 
vjas of thei same political persuasion, though in a more sobei 
^egree, intui^ded pitting his nephew up for a popular boJo^ugh 
at the next gi.neriil elet^* »on. * 

Accordingly,.^ took hit. ^hy the huid, introduced him as “ my 
young friend,” “ a young dan of considcrablo proiiiise,” 

to several eminent W’liigs, wnooreccived him with tho smiles 
^nd civil speeches befitting such reco?umendations. Having 
been taught to believe that a dissolution of Parliament would ai 
alll events take place at the close of the present session, he began 
yery sedulously to prepare himself for Iho decked character of 8 
statesman, which he should be so soon called upon to .assume. 
Whenever we met, he immediately plunged iijto politics, aoi 
cmild 1 prevent him, although it was sometimes annoying 
enough to be lugged into the sea of discussion. He endeavour 
ed to navigate every “ question,” whether he had fathomed i 
or not, and frequently, of course, foundered sadly. This propen- 
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aity I should have considered a bad symptom, had it not arisen 
from that confidence which (as Auriol well observed) we find 
in some precocious youths who have made up their minds upon 
every subject before they are out of their teens ; but Vernon al¬ 
ways deferred to my opinion as to that of any other equal or su¬ 
perior authority, and seemed to tallinplities chiefly for pract.iee,j 
althoujirh he thereby comniikU^tl as absurd an error, as if he 
should have parried and lunged by way of practice before he had 
learned to fence. 

As soon as our acquaintance had become matured to a degree 
of intimacy, I told hinf the story of my meeting'with Auriol, 
and every particular of that part of it which related to himself. 
While 1 was speaking I keenly observed his countenance, 
which was always instantaneously and remarkably expressive 
of his emotions; but 1 saw nothing therein to revive those doubts 
which, in proportion as I had become more and more acquainted 
with him, had disappeared from my mind. 

“ I am more obliged to you than 1 can express,” said he, when 
I had finished my detail, “ for having conimunicat(‘d to me these 
circumstances, and thus afforded me an opportunity of cxplain- 
ingmy conduct in an aflair, which, when it occurred, filled me 
with poignant anguish, and which I have never since thought of 
without very painfifl feelings. All that Auriol has told you re¬ 
specting our acquaintance and friendship is perfectly correct. I 
did when a boy regard him with enthusinstic admiration as a 
first-mte genius, and 1 loved him with the most sincere affection 
for his boundless kindness to myself, and for the noblej^li- 
tj.es ot his nature. Although my maturer years have j^^bled 
me to perceivetnuch delusion in the former particulap^fet T still 
retain a high sense of his poetical and the memory of 

the latter J cherish with the tenderest esteem and regret, becaume 
I am still unawiare ol having formed too high an estUnate of the 
generosity of his character. The period Vhich 1 ptwsed in tl^ 
soci^y of Randal Auriol I already look^ack to as^thc gold^ 
day^of my happiness, and if he regard^; me ac one who would* 
ripen into a sincere and cong^enial frij^, VookfCG forward with 
equal pleasure to our unintermii^i^l^mtefcoaTse. It is true that 
I was deeply imbued with^tht^love of poetry, and was deter¬ 
mined to follow no othe^ profession or pursuit. I believe, if mj 
first friend had happened to be a mathematician, I should have 
worshipped Euclid with equm ardour and sincerity*— such w 
the enthusiasm of my cltjiracter. 

“ But,§oott after 1 went to the University, I began to suspect 
that al^other o^ccts of ambition, when compared with poetiejal 
renown* were not so contemptible as 1 had once believed them 
to be. Nojie of ray college companions were romantic; when- 
eyer I spoxe (parrot^Uke, for I had then no opinions but those 
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of my friend) rapturously of Milton, or Gray, or 
S—t, or W—th—” 



^ The last^mentioned,*’ said I, as he named three living ge¬ 
niuses, who were among the most acceptable devotees of ue 
JM[use, ** you must have admired on your own responsibility, for 
you know our friend Auriol thinks meanly of his contempora¬ 
ries, I believe, without eA.i;e'ptiafi^’ 

“ What can have put that into your head 1” returned Vernon; 
“ he always felt and {Professed—^at least when I was acquainted 
^ith him—^very high esteem for the living poets, especially 
those whom I have named.*’ • 


“I believe you have not had any intercourse witR him amcc 
the failure of his hook?'^ 

“ 1 have not seen him since the publication of it,” answered 
Vernon, rather surprised at the abruptness of my question. 

“ I beg pardon,” said 1, for interrupting you; “proceed with 
your detail.” 

“ Whenever,” resumed Vernon^ “ I praised poets, they would 
coldly acquiesce in my admiration (as they said) of those de¬ 
lightful WTiters; but when 1 declared myself devoted to the 
Muse, they at hrst stared and smiled, and afterwards made my 
attachment a standard joke. Annoyed and disgusted, 1 com¬ 
plained in my letters to Auriol of the wantoof sympathy which 
I found in my present society. His replies mentioned my com¬ 
panions in terms of contempt, and desired me to ketf^ aloof from 
them, lest they should corrupt the purity of my tasto and mo¬ 
ral 

“ i‘* 2 ^ a time lobeyed his instructions; but when the first 
shock tc-my feelings had been recovered, I determined to dis¬ 
semble my poetical fcelhpgs, and return to the society of the 
collegians, vs ho, except in one point, I admitted were very 
agreeable fellows. Among them I heard for the first time dis¬ 
cussions imon politicii^ the House of Commons, tales of states¬ 
men, and Imecdotcs pf eloquence, in V'hich I could no*^help 
Teeling mucVin^'ToslHL 1 was then introduced to a delj.^ting 
society ; but^+. to ^eai^l^ou with^he impertinence of my own 
feelings and follies, it ts ValTicient to say, that my attachment 
to the Muse shared the fate tchi^i liKt loves usually experience, 
and was succeeded by a new and Wore permanent passion-—! 
Ihqan politics, to which I have ever since been and ever shall 
]|pmain constant. * 

“ This revolution in my sentiments, although it did not in the 
least affect my interest in his success or my mendshifl fos him, 
I feared to communicate to Auriol, at least by letter.*^! still 
cdhtinued* to write to him, therefore, in my firmer style, and 
expressed all that anxiety for the appearance of his volume 
which I really felt, although I was no longer conscihtis of that 
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enpreme confidence in its success which his own hopes had 
chiefly inspired in me. 

Ainon^ my fellow-students were a few clever young men, 
who exercised their talents in writing essays and humorous 
pieces, which they sent to the T.ondon periodical press. 1 wa^ 
induced, by their persuasion and commendation of my abilities, 
to become likewise a scribbler^ andnorcordingly produced some 
trifles, which werb inserted in a literary publication of high re¬ 
pute. These * perpetrations* 1 carefully isoncealed from Auriol, 
who therefore believed me faithful in tliought, word, and deed, 
to the Muse. Deeply did I subsequently regret my want of 
candour! f My friend's volume of poems at length came out, 
and, as you know, was an utter failure. About this time, the 
editor of the publication in which 1 had previously written, ap¬ 
plied to mo in a very flattering manner to continue my contribu¬ 
tions. 1 was very willing to comply with his request, and in 
an unlucky hour I selected for the subject of a humorous paper 
the idea of a pretender to poetry, who, without any real genius, 
should be surprised and enraged that the public is wholly blind 
to his merits. « 


“ In filling up this sketch, some eccentricities in my friend’s 
habits wandered through my mind, and were attached to the 
imaginary individual whom I was portraying, but never dream¬ 
ing that I had thus thrown into it one feature of resemblance to 
Auriol: I \”as lamentably mistaken. A few days after my es¬ 
say had appearedjin print, I was horror-stricken at receiving from 
Auriol a frantic letter, demanding in the most incoherent tqims 
of passionate invective, to know if I was the author of l^i^J pa¬ 
per written in ridicule of him, and signed with mjf^itials, 
which had appeared in the periodical before mentioned ? Having 
calmed the first overpowering emotioTts raised in ray breast ^»y 
this drejidful suspicion of treason against my friend, I wrote a 
long reply, in which I endeavoured to disabuse him,ailtcrnately 
by earnest reasoning, solemn protestations, and pa^ioiiatc ex« 
clanuAions of my innocence. 1 

“'But my efforts were ineffectual; irmbout a w ‘ck I received 
the blighting letter, which He told y<»ii qf his having written to 
me. All my subsequent attemffljs io expostulate with him were 
fruitless. I wrote, but he^tufiied my letters unopened. Dis¬ 
tracted at the idea of losing a friend whom 1 so truly loved, and 
of appearing to him as the batest of mankind, I hurried do^n 
from Oxford to the country with the hope of making him listefl 
to me in person. *I surplised him by a sudden appearance, but 
he epbrned me flroni him ns a loathed thing. I spoke to my 
un^e, but he toH me that bis mediation would be in v^iin, ns he 
had already spoken to Auriol on the subject, and found him im¬ 
placable. • cHe told me to think no more about it, as there was 
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nothing to be regretted in the loss of a visionary poet’s friend¬ 
ship. It was only the other day that my uncle, who had al¬ 
ways been averse to my intercourse with Auriol, had taken 
that opportunity, with the view of eftecting a permanent breach 
between us, to aggravate Auriol’s resentment, by exaggerated 
representations of my conduct, and even inventions to strengthen 
ftnd corroborate his interpr.,«iticy;i of it.. 

“ I have now,” said Vernon, “ related to yob the simple facts, 
and I trust, Sydenham, yon will assure me of your conviction, 
^at the only respect in which I have been culpable in this af- 
mir is the want of caution in the first instance.” 

Of course, I did not hesitate to give him this assuiancc. 

“,lt is plain,” said I, “that his implacability with respect to 
you, is to be attributed to a deception which was practised upon 
him early in life.” 

“ You allude to Miss Warburton 1” said Vernon. 

“ Who is now Lady Skoffington—the same. 1 think tliai 
circumstance, acting upon his fine sensibility and ignorance of 
the world, rendered him captious and unforgiving. But I think 
that he is a man of a very exalted nature.” 

“Most undoubtedly he is; I have experienced it in a thou¬ 
sand instances. You are expecting to see him in town every 
day,—-could you not throw out feelers as to the possibility of 
bringing me into contact with him 1 If you could prevail on 
him to listen to ray explanation of my conduct, thiit would be 
half the battle.” 

“ I will certainly do my best; perhaps time may have mode- 
rateu }iis anger and disposed him to hear reason.” 

The'^^^bove explanation and conversation took place a few 
days before Auriol’s arrival in town,—an event bf wdiich I was 
fi^st informed by accidert^ On the day succeeding that of ray 
adventure with Singleton, I had occasion to call at my banker’s 
in the cityi and as 1 )yas walking up the vStrand, opposite So- 
^m'erset Hevse, I observed a gentleman standing with his^ arms 
.'folded gazl^ on thvH building, and whom I instantly recog¬ 
nized as the^oet. I^d an opportunity of contemplating him ‘ 
before he saw* me, •Tbewilteratio# which had taken place in 
his appearance since the summer was very considerable. His 
cheeks were sunken, his eyes sHone with*' nous brilliancy, 
«Bnd his complexion was of a delicate# msparent white¬ 

ness. His person was in muoti the same condition, but tho 
tuark of death was visible in his countenance. I was greatly 
shocked. Finding that he did not obasrve m^ I advapeed close 
to him and disturbed his reverie, which had begun to Attract 
the noticp and sneers of the by-passers. JJc ||<^irst into an*ex- 
clamation upon seeing me, and greeted me, poor fellow, in the 
most affectionate manner. 
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“How delighted I am to have met you!” cried he; “I was 
just inquiring the way to your residence.” 

« But when did you come ? Why did I not previously hear 
from you 1 and where are you staying?” 

arrived late last night; my hotel is in Oxford-street; and,' 
I certainly should have written, had 1 not feared that by doing ' 
so 1 might have seemed to claim t..ore of your time and atteil' 
tion than it woiild be cither convenient or agreeable for you 
to afford me here, where you have so many important engage¬ 
ments.” ^ 

“ But tell me,” said I, “ for I am very anxious to know—’’ 

“ I haus completed it,” interrupted Auriol, “to my own en¬ 
tire satisfaction: I think I shall surprise you a little; howjever, 

I shall not show you a line until it is in print.” 

“ I am most happy to hear that you have succeeded so well, 
but, much as I may be interested in your poetical labours, it 
was concerning your health that I was about to inquire, which 
I fear has been rather injure^! by your application. But stay, I 
will return with you, and we will get into a coach, for it is a 
long walk.” 

“ A good suggestion,” answered he, “ for I am rather tired. 
What!” resumed the poet, when we were jolting along in our 
vehicle, “ you think that I am not looking well ? I believe you 
are right; I fear I am not mending. One change, at least, is 
observablo since you saw me—1 am grown quite gray.” 

He took off his hut as he Sjioke —his hair was as white as 
snow. Presently he uttered one of those coughs w’hich im* pe¬ 
culiar to consumption. • ^ 

“My dear friend,” said I, “youshould not be breal^iing this 
pestilential fdg; a milder climate would be better suited to 
your constitution and present state oi liealth.” 

“ 1 agree with you,” answ'ercd Auriol, “ and as soon as my 
book is published, I intend going to Italy.” 

“ But why lose so much time ? which, to tell yoK the honei^ 
truth', is, f think, in your case, more th in ordina-dy preciouA, 
Come and take up your quarters at i^'^touset e'^.d let me send 
for a medical friend of minb' to see yAu 
“1 intend taking the opportunity of consulting a physician 
while I am here, but I cannot^consent to leave town without 
accomplishing the object for which alone I quitted my retirdi* 
ment. I vrill see your friend with pleasure at my own lodg¬ 
ing ; I thank you for your kind offer of hospitality, but do not 
press it„,for I should be quite out of my element among your 
politicai and fashionable friends.” 

. 1 assured hiei that he might have his time as entvely at his 
own disposal in my house as if he were in his own; but he 
vronld np^ be prevailed'upon to become my guest. He then 
^ reverted to the subject of his book, and informed me, that ^hen 
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1 met him he was coming from a publisher's house in the city, 
where he had called but had not been admitted. He said, he 
was very desirous that a certain firm of eminence should pub¬ 
lish his book, but he supposed an introduction was requisite, to 
iudiice them to listen to his proposals* 1 happened to be ac- 
(|uainted with the chief partner in this firm, (who was a Mem¬ 
ber of Parliament,) and I promuc^ to recomipend liis poem to 
that trentlcman. 

This preliminary being settled, Auriol, who had much natu¬ 
ral politeness, ceased to speak of himself and his concerns^ and 
made mine the subject of his conversatipn. He asked me if I 
had fixed upon politics for the pursuit of my ambAion. He 
seenmd scarcely able to comprehend me when I assured him of 
my indifference to fame, whioh he thought a defect in my con¬ 
stitution. I told him, that if he had any curiosity to behold the 
arena of political ambition, I Avoiild carry him that evening tq 
the House of Commons, when it would be seen to great advan¬ 
tage. In fact, our first trial of strength was to be made that 
night upon a question w'hich afforded a very favourable ground 
for division. The poet was highly pleased at the proposal, to 
which lie immediately agreed. 

We dined together accordingly, and at seven o’clock wo re¬ 
paired to the House, in the body of which k stationed him near 
the bar, and glided quietly to my place. The debate had already 
commenced, having been opened by Loid Alcomb^, to whoso 
official department the question related. The noble Lord had 
beer up about twenty minutes. His speech was full-dress, but 
very aVle, and lasted about a couple of hours. He was imme¬ 
diately followed by Lessiugham, w'ho answere^ him in mas¬ 
terly style. The House was quite full. After a few niisceila- 
neous speakers, a minismrial sub, whoso talents were highly 
esteemed by his own party and not despised by our’s, present¬ 
ed himself Lessin^am whispered to me that this was a 
favourable^pportunity for me to break ground. ** 1 am sure 
•you can answer ],^im,'^')^aid he, *‘and he is no mean antagonist 
for a young l^.v^e. will riq^ when he has done, I will 

call your name and mention it to a few others, who will join 
me.” I did not feel inadequa^ to the attempt, and as it-was 
high time that I should make my maiden speech, 1 adopted Les- 
fiiDgham’s suggestion. * 

When the (Jovernment Membfer sat down, therefore, Lessing- 
ham and those about him named me, and forthwith the call be¬ 
came general and almost vehement off roy side of the IJoase, 

I answered the Speaker’s inquiring look with an assefitingjex- 
ptes8ion,«.nd got upon my legs. A very flatteting sileftce waa 
the immediate consequence. Being hy no means deficient in. 
that quality which the Prince of orators has declared to be the 
^[rst, second, and third essentials of eloquence, 1 was.notappre- 
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lieiisive of that terrible accident—a break down. I possessed 
fluency also, and I knew what I m'us {ifoing- to say ;—in a word, 
to lay aside false modesty, and be candid with yon, reader, I 
made a devilish g-ood speech. 1 was up about forty iitiniites, 
and sat down amid “ loud cheering’.” Lessingham congrat^ 
lated me, and assured me that I had^xcced(‘d his expectations^ 
Mr, Palmer pronaunced it to«l)# ** the best first spet'ch he had 
ever heard and Anstrulher, who was too far oil' to speak to 
me, nodded his approbation. 

Mr. Deveril followed, and paid “1'bc honourable Baronet, tlfi? 
member for P (his*boiiourable friend, if be might b«i per- 
iriittod so to call him,)” many handsome compliments, and 
having done so proce(‘(lod to cut him up, which was a coirlpli- 
ment much more gratifying than any of his civil things. 

In the course of the night all the leaders on each side were 
up, party feeling was expressed in the warmest language, and 
it was a little after tlirce o’clock when the fpjcstion was put. 
When the nnmhers wereamiojiiced, a majority ot forty-six only 
appeared for Ministers, 1'he result was hailed wdth tremendous 
cheering from both sides, for the Opposition considered it, as in 
effect it was, a triumph on their side. 

From time to time*- during the evening I had looked towards 
Auriol, to observe iKe impressions which the scene made upon 
him. He was evidently intensely interested. The elofjuenge 
and energy of the speakers—^the roar of the House, astonished 
and delighted him. He stayed to the last, and w^hen it w'as all 
over, I went to liim, and iiicpiired of him how he had been 
amused. 

“I shall never forget this night,” said he; “this is indeed a 
temple of fame, and ])olitics are a glori^'us pursuit. If 1 w^erc not 
a poet, I would be a Member of Parliament. How I envy yo'u 
your feelings, my dearest friend, after having addressed with 
such an efl'ect, an assembly like the preSent. a noble 

body o4‘ patriots is your party! What sublime sej4iniei\ts of. 
wisdom and virtue do they express!” 

I w’as leaving the House v’ith the jloct, *w'hc» Lord Robert 
Lindsay drew me aside. * 

“ W’e are all going to sup at ^rookes’s,” said he; “ if you 
ai#{not too much fatigued, get rid of your friend, and join us. I 
wait and take you there.” ' 

*'iPteould not resist this proposal; accordingly I sent AurioU 
home to his hotel in iny carriage, and stepped into Lindsay’s 
cabriolet. ‘ » 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

, “ I GIVE you joy,** said Lord Robert, “ you have come off with 
IlyinV colours; if you proceed as you have begun, ygu will soon 
te a leader.” 

“ 1 am glad to receive your dbwtribution te the many other 
libenil and distinguished compliments which I have had the 
gratification of obtaining upon my dehut, Broughton is the only 
who has dealt out Iiis mite of commendation in rather a 
niggardly manner.” • , 

“ Indeed ! he expressed himself coldly or slightingly!” 

spoke in a sort of manner as if he was afraid of being 
understood to mean what he said; in other words, his praise 
was nothing more than complimentary.” 

“Never mind him,” answered Lord Robert; “ Broughton * 
would have praised you more if you had not done so well. 
Depend upon it, Syd, that you slmuld consider his faint com* 
mendatioii the most emphatic eulo^tvhich has been paid you.*’ 
Did it strike you,” said I, “that there was an unusual tone 
of moderation in Broughton’s speech to-night!” 

“I tliink there was,” answered Lindsay; “he seems to have 
got lately very much into the cant of meatfures and not men, 
w'hich T think is bad taste.” 

Perceiving that my companion did not take, i deemed it 
prudent to forbear from any farther allusion to a suspicion which 
had lately entered my mind, and had been encouraged by my 
recent observation. , 

When we arrived at the club, we found almost all the mem¬ 
bers of it who belonged ^ the Lower House, and a few of the 
Lords who had attended the debate, assembled. They were 
taking their seats at the supper-table as we came in, and were 
in high spirits. The;f all agreed that that evening had been 
decisive of ¥ie fate of the Launceston Ministry, and two of three 
•bets were larS^ that we\diould have a message from Windsor by 
that day week;* Hvtn Al^struther, *vho was present, partook of 
the general impression,* and in the fulness of his heart, talked, 
joked, and laughed like a true-hearted Whig; which was the 
^ore gratifying, inasmuch as this shining light of our party had 
hitlierto always kept aloof from gur convivial meetings. No¬ 
thing could be merrier than we were, and we should have been 
wittier had there not been too much but every man was 
so elated at having, after his long piTgrima^e, at JeWth ap¬ 
proached the promised land of office, that none could %ld his 
tongue. The bottle also circulated more freely lhan was usual 
at the club; yet even upon this extraordinary occasion, none ad* 
yanced beyond the noisy degree of ebriety. 
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We broke up at half-past six o’clock, A. M.; Broughton was 
the first to rise from table, and many immediately followed his 
example: against this movement, however, he remonstrated. 

“ Don’t let my withdrawal disperse yon,” said he; “ the fact 
IS, I am obliged to g-o, for I’ve a cause of great importance in the 
King’s Bench the first thing this morning, and I've notyetreao 
a line of my brief, which is very voluminous. • 

“ What the dcOce, man!”^.r*icd Singleton, “are you going to 
read a brief and plead a cause before you take any rest!” 

“To be sure I am,” answered Broughton indifferently. 

“ Well, that is working on end Mdth a vengeance! Why, y6ii 
have not ihad an inteiHiissioii of labour for the last twenty- 
four hours!” 

“ There is nothing wonderful in that,” returned BrougKton ; 
“ I slept last night, and you know I never by any chance go to 
bed oftener than three times a week.” 

So saying he left the room. Broughton particularly plumed 
himself upon this faculty qf prolonged mental labour. 

For my own part, I wenk home thoroughly tired out, and 
slept with great satisfaction until two o’clock in the afternoon, 
when I dressed and read my letters—operations which I usually 

f mrfonned simultaneously. This day’s post brought me one 
ettet of moment; it was from my agent Nicholls, and the pur¬ 
port of it “was to break to me the distressing intelligence that 
the virtue jif Mr, Ball and the independent electors of P-^— 
had at length yielded to the seductive influence of gold; in a 
word, that Lord Davcnfry had purchased the borough over my 
head, and consequently that I had no longer a particle^ of in¬ 
terest in it after my present tenure should be terminamd. 

It was useless to repine or to curse, which is the favourite 
mode of expressing one’s feelings tli»on such occasions. The 
matter admitted of no remedy, therefore I determined, with my 
usual philosophy, to dismiss it from my mind, and to forget 
that such a frail and faithless thing as the boroug-.i of P — — . 
existed. I had not'finished my toilet, when there-'tVas a.knock 
at my dressing-room door, followed ^mmediate'y by the en¬ 
trance of Spencer. This young geifll^nfon I Jlad not seen for 
some da^s; for since he had become private secretary to the 
leader of the Opposition, his oime had been almost wholly oc¬ 
cupied by the businesa of his situation. He now came with f\ 
joyful countenance to felicitate me on my successful speech, 
and on the approaching consummation of Whig hopes pia- 
duced by the'result of ^he late division in the House of Com* 
mona. 

You will ^rtainly get a hjgh ofRCe,” said he, ** perhaps, 
indeed, a Cabinet one; at least, if you *re not a minister now, 
1 have doubt that 1 ahall have the happiness of seeing you 
one in the coui8e*of two or three Sessions.” 
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“ 1 am obliged to you for your flattering opinion of my pros¬ 
pects,” returned 1, “but I have no such hopes. And now,tell 
me, do you continue to like your situation and patron ?” 

He declared that he grew more attached to both every day, 
ind reiterated his extravagant praises of Broughton. 

“ I suspect, Ned,” said I, “ that you have already acquired 
some influence in that quarter,” 

Speitcer answered with the'^if of a man who is highly flat¬ 
tered hy the suspicion, and cares not to be implicity believed 
in his disclaimer of it. 

^ “It may be a caprice of mine,” I resumed, “but I cannot 
help doubting about the consequence^ of this inogiing^s divi¬ 
sion. You are a shrewd fellow, Ned, and have had good 
opportunities of observing the state of things. Tell me can¬ 
didly what is your real opinion on the subject?” 

“ I think it is quite clear that no Ministry can maintain itself 
with so small a majority as forty.” 

“ Of course, the Launceston party must go out; but what I 
want to know is, who will conn?, in ?” 

“ 1 understand what you mean,” rejoined Spencer, “ and, to 
tell you the truth, I do think that the Whigs should not be too 
confident. You know what a prejudice exists against them in 
a certain quarter; and (inter nof<) what wonder? Have they not 
most indecently and impolilically insinuated, that the chief ob¬ 
stacle to their admission to power lies in that quarter which is 
inimical to them on account of their popular principles ? Have 
not many individuals of the body justly rendered themselves 
obnoxious by the virulent personality in which they have in¬ 
dulged toward the exalted parly to which I allude. Singleton, 
especial!}", is in vnauvais odeiir, and Brougliton himself has- 
occasionally been ve||f intemperate. Hero are two persons 
who could not possibly be omitted from any Whig arrange¬ 
ment. For these reasons, I am inclined to think that every 
availablt" expedientVill be attempted before a communication 
is sent td’Brookes’s.” 

“I am JVetty much of your opinion,” said 1; “but do you 
think it would betpossible to form and establish an administra¬ 
tion of an intennedi?Lte character?” 

“ I have not the least doubt of it,” returned the private se¬ 
cretary ; ** it would not be diflicult, ^suspect, to find the mate- 
lials for such an one, if a man of rank, abilities, and above 
all, vigour of character, could be induced to place himself at 

the head of it.” ^ T . , 

Have you any such person in contemplation I’^inqaired I. 

“ Oh, none in the world! It is a mere hypothesis ;^only, my 
dear iM^tthew, as I conceal nothing from you which I am not 
hound in honour to keep secret, I will tell you that from ngr 
observation of Broughton, I strongly suspect—ihdeed 1 am 
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pretty well convinced that he would willingly become part of 
a combined and extended administration, which, discarding 
parly prejudices, applied itself to the practical benefit of the 
country. 1 am persuaded that Broughton means well, and 
warned by repeated disappointments, he sees the improbability^ 
of permanently establishing, at least at present, a pure Whig 
government; and therefore, notwithstanding the obloquy he 
may incur, is disposed-” v *■ 

“ To provide for himself,” interrupted 1; “ his watchword 
is * aauve qui pent I suspected as much.” 

“With what different sentiments can the same things bj^ 
viewed 1” cried Spencer that which I should consider as a 
signal act patriotism, you would look upon in a contrary 
light.” 

“ Certainly, if Broughton wore to desert the party which first 
called him into political existence; which has raised him, al¬ 
though there were many of at least ecjual pretensions with 
himself, to its highest honours, and would to-morrow, if it had 
the power, bestow upon him equally substantial tokens of re¬ 
gard ; if he, I say, were to desert the Wliig body, it would, in 
my opinion, be an act almost analogous to the crime of filial 
ingratitude.” 

“ Surely that is going too far: even admitting the act to be 
reprehensible, the rules of private life are not applicable to the 
public character.” 

“ That, Spf^ncer, is a distinction which I could never com¬ 
prehend ; for honesty, according to the peculiar view wliich I 
take of it, is an immutable principle, modified by neither time, 
place, nor circumstance.” 

*^1 shall not dispute that point with you,” answered Spencer; 

“ 1 only say, that the distinction which^you reject is a deuced 
convenient one, for if it were not generally allow'ed, there* 
would be an end of all freedom of debate.” 

“ Unquestionably, the separation of public from private ho¬ 
nesty, and the regulation of tlu'in as two essentially^ififerent 
qualities, is *an invention no less useful thj^n ing^niq^. If you 
call a gentleman a knavish fe||ow, you are iqj^mediifxely knock¬ 
ed down, and shot next morning; but, if } ou describe a mem¬ 
ber of Parliament as a trimmer, goes about to argue that he 
is not, but never dreams of committing an assault upon you, or 
calling you to personal account. It is, therefore, I admit, a very, 
ingenious artifice to place political probity on a level with 
measures, abilities, oratorical powers, or any other matter of 
taste aiql ojrinion, which is* open to free discussion and animad- 
versi^. At the same time, while I admire and approve the 
practice, t cannot*^recognize it as a principle, or if 1 dh, as a ' 
fiction, akin to those which the law so frequently makes use 

cfi.*’ • ‘ 
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“ Then,” said Spencer, “ whatever might bo your theoretical 
opinion, in your conduct, you would conform to the ircneral 
practice 1” 

y “ How do you mean V* 

“ Why, suppose, for instance, Broughton should enter the 
.room now, and convince you, by tlic clearest arguments, that 
the Whigs could not come intrf j*wcr, and tJiat tlie times w'erc 
not ripe for the full application of their principles. If he should 
tlien apprize you that he had become a party to an arrangement, 
Wy which W'higgism was cut down to a practical form, and 
promise you a liigh office provided you wcjpld fol^w his ex¬ 
ample and secede, or, if you choose strong language, desert 
from the main body, would you siiller any scruples about party 
engagements to w'ithhold you from thus serving at the same 
time, and in an eminent degree, your own and your country’s 
interests ?” , 

“ 1 confess that I should be so infatuated,” answered I; nay, 
more, I would not only refuse to •follow the example of the de¬ 
serter, but also go down forthvvitli to the House of Commons, 
and expose his treachery in the strongest language that 1 could 
command.” 

Spencer made no reply, but looked thoughtful, 

“ Here, Ned,” said I, “ is something\o amuse you while 
Parker is shaving me.” 

So saying, 1 tossed to him the letter of my agent, Mr. 
Nicholls. 1 eyed his countenance keenly while he was read¬ 
ing it, and never shall 1 forget the expression which it assumed. 
It turned as pale as death, and was filled with the deepest co^* 
sternation. • 

“ W'cll,” said I, “ wl^ do you think of thall” 

* “ Can nothing be done in this business 1” inq^ujred he, 
calmly. 

“ Absolutely nothifig. J have henceforth no more influence 
in that qmf*'ter than Parker has. I am chiefly sorry on ydur.ac- 
count, hecauise you see I am no longer in a condition to perform 
my promise to yourf’ • 

Spencer was silent.* I never beheld so sudden and complete 
a prostration of spirits as was produced in this young man 6y 
,the perusal of my agent’s letter. Ilp^ sat with me about a 
quarter of an hour longer, but^spoke scarcely a word during 
4.hat time. He then rose abruptly, and observing that he had 
some letters to write for the post, wii^ied me geod morning.' 
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CHAPTER xxvn. 

A FEW minutes after I liad descended to the drawing'-roon^ 
Auriol was announced. He begged that I would not suffer 
him to interfere with any of engagements, for if he found ‘ 
that he was in my way in any instance in which 1 was not 
frank with him, it would effectually banish him from my house. 

I assured him that I was unite at leisure, and that whene^l^'- 
his presence obstructed^ business, I w'ould not hesitate to tell 
him so. flis scrtfples were accordingly quieted, and he sat 
down. 1 asked him if he had received a visit from iiiy friend 
Dr. Henniker, to whom I had despatched a note the day f»revi- 
OU8, requesting that he would call upon Auriol, and mention¬ 
ing a few ]iarticiilars respecting the eharaeler and habits of his 
new patient, of which 1 had deemed it expedient to advertise 
him. - , 

“ I had an interview with your physician about an hour ago,” 
returned the poet, “and it is in consequence of that interview 
that I am here now.” 

“ Well, iny dear friend, what did lie think of ynul” 

“ Ho Tcoommendsd my immediate departure to a warm cli¬ 
mate, as T expected ; and wlnm I told him that important busi¬ 
ness would tlctain me iii liondoii a short time, he strongly ad¬ 
vised me if possible to transact it by proxy. He <licl not say 
that tlierc was any immediate danger; yet, though his uiauner 
was benevolent and kind, and free from any alarming mystcri- 
ohsiicss, 1 canpot help suspecting he considers me in a bad 
way. Nomt, I should feel greatly ohUged, if ytm w'ould take 
an early opportunity of seeing Dr. Ue^inikcr, ask him what is 
his real opinion about me, and then communicate it faithfully 
to myself. Will you be so kind?” 

“ But why not content yourself with adopting his ^vice ? As 
to your poem, I will superintend its pubheatioui/so dismiss 
from your mind all anxiety pu that account,” ' 

“Still, I must press my request. W'fcat'l want to ascertain 
is, whether there is a really gooji chance of my life being sa/ed 
by leaving ibis country ? If not, and Dr. Henniker should 
have urged this mcasufe merely as the last resort in a despe-^ 
rate case, ask him how much longer he thinks 1 may hold out 
in my present state? If his report should be of the first de-* 
8criptlon,d will accept yOur most kind offer; if of the latter, it 
woqjia be useless; for 1 may as well employ the remnant of 
my timb in finishing-the work which has been its main;employ- 
.ment.” 

“What!*® resumed he, after a pause, perceiving that I was 
silent, “ <^o you dbpbi my firmness, Sydenham ? There ^as^ 
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not been a moment of my life in which I would not have re¬ 
ceived the announcempnt of death with Jloman fortitude. Now, 
1 shall meet liis approach with absolute indifference; for, hay- 
ipg published my book, whatever may be its fate, my business 
in this world is performed. Promise me, therefore, that you 
^will do this.” 

Finding that lie was bent tip«n his purpose, I offered it no 
farther opposition, and gave him my w'ord of honour, as he re¬ 
quired, that 1 would ask Dr. Hennikcr his real opinion, and re- 
him faithfully. 

“ I thank you,” said he, “ and now let us talk of other matters. 
We had no time last night, or rather this morning, to talk over 
the-dehate, which, I assure you, I shall rcinemher as long as I 
live; though that, perhaps, is not saying much,” and he smiled; 
“ however, it made a deep iniprossiori upon me.” 

I then d('scrihnd to him, by his riesire, the state of parties,' 
the charaelrrs of the leaders, rolaled political anecdoUis, Arc., to 
all whicli he listeuetl witli interest, and pleased me much by the 
unsophisticatioii and freshness of his remarks. 1 thought this 
a good opportunity of sounding him with tospect to Vernon— 
but he recoiled from tho very name. 1 handled the subject as 
delicately as 1 could, but his feelings were only inflamed by the 
attempt, and he wras oflcivdc.d w'itli mo ibi» expressing a doubt 
conconiing tlio conduct of Vernon. He entreated tjiat I would 
never again remind him of that individual, whoso very presence 
in the same city gave him an uncomfortahle sensation. 

] W'as, of course, silenced upon this topic, which being 
dropped, Auriol recovereul his trauquilUty. \.s I had given not- 
at-home orders, our conversation was uniiiternipted, until my 
servant entered tho roon^o amiouncc lliat it was lime to dress, 
when, 1 having a dinner eiigagoin(‘nt, Auriol look his leave. 

The next day I saw' Dr. Henniker, and asked him his candid 
opinion of tin' patient, whom I had recommended to him 1 He 
snook his head. 


“ You coo^idqr that it is all over with my poor friend 1” in¬ 
quired!. ^ • 

am afraid, Sir Matthew,” returned the physician, “that 
it i«a hopeless case. The you^ man lias miserably neglected 
hiiwself, and is now' rapidly approachijyr the last stage of the 
phthisis, 'rhere is the least possibly chance that a warm cli¬ 
mate might rally him, but in England I should say that he 
could scarcely outlive another month.” • 

This sentence, pronounced by one of the ablest and mcx)t ex¬ 
perienced physicians in London, T felt to be conclusive and it 
now onlji remained for me to communicate it to him whom it 
chiefly affected. I must, indeed, ha^ been utterly heartless, 
if 1 had not been sensible of a deep reluctance to perform this 
nai^of my engagement; but I could not recede 
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Auriol was at my house expecting my return from Dr. Hen- 
niker’s. Immediately T entered the room, he gazed in my 
countenance, which, although it never divulged the secrets of 
my breast, seemed now to wear a sort of negative expression, 
which the perception of Auriol, quickened by anxiety, rapitfty 
construed. 

“ I see,” said he, “ that yoiK report is unfavourable; for if 
the bearer of good news, your countenance would he exhilaTat> 
ed, whereas it exhibits now only the calm expression which it 
usually wears. Tell me, then, I beseech you, literallv^j^;bat 
he said : I am quite prepared to hoar the worst,” 

“ I am Sieved to tell you, my dear Auriol, that Dr. Henni- 
ker thinks you in a very critical situation ; and indeed, that the 
only chance of saving you, is a speedy nunoval to a wann cli¬ 
mate, and that your delay here even a month longer—” 

“ Knough,” interrupted Auriol, while his cheeks flushed 
with an emotion which he mastered by a momentary hut visi¬ 
ble struggle, and replaced with a smile: “I understand the 
friend’s translation of the physician’s language:—but only a 
month ! I did not think that my time was so very short!” 

“ But why should you neglect any—the least chance of life ? 
Perhaps a warm climate might restore you, and Dr. Ilcnniker 
advises it.” 

“ Yes, as a desperate resort. No, no, it is needless that I 
should go lo meet a desolate death in a foreign land, even if 1 
did not die on my way tliither, which "would be likely enough. 

I am grateful to you, my friend, for not suffering any false mo¬ 
tive of kindness lo induce you to deceive me. You have be¬ 
haved to me jis a man should behave to a man. I have one 
more claim to make upon your friendship. As there is no time 
to he lost, will you, as soon as possible, see Mr. A., as y.ou 
kindly promised, and use your interest with him to get his 
house to publish my hook I” 

I assured him that I would that very day speak to Mr. A., 
whom I should meet in the House of Commons, upon the sub-, 
ject; but I again pressed him to reflect before he obstinately 
determined upon abandoning his life to fate. ' 

“ Say no more about it,” answered he : “ if I could *AaYe 
^aved my life by leaving Engiknd, I would have taken.mj de¬ 
parture torthwith ; butT am jesolved not to go for mere foim’s 
sake, when no substantial beilefit can ensue.” 

There was a peremptoriness in his manner as he spolih 
thuSf which deterred mO from persevering to dissuade him from 
hig purpose. I felt, likewise, the force of his observation, that 
he had not peil*iaps>cven sufiicient strength rcmainiim to caary 
him through a lengtlicnpd journey or voyage, for a j^ysician’s 
opinion,>when unfavourable, must be construed liberally. 

That yveuing V joined a select party at>the Duchess of^ Cla»- 
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verton’s. It occurred to me to ask the Duchess for permission 
to bring Auriol to Claverton House on one of the grand days, 
for I thought that it might afford him pleasure to be admitted 
to. the rendezvous of the choice spirits of the age. 

‘ 1 gave tii'e Duchess in a fe\v words an idea of his character 
and history, to which, slight and general as my sketch was, 
she listened with interest, and ^imediately entered into my 
views. 

“ Bring him here by all means,” said she ; “ he must be a 
'Vnyitij^jr^estiug person, and 1 shall like to see him. Don’t you 
think if I^as to get his volume of poems, and have it placed 
where he could see it, as he came in, that it wdhld please 
him.?” 

“ Undoubtedly it would,” I replied ; “ and there can be no 
harm in encouraging a delusion which it would now be cruel 
to attempt disclosing to him.” i 

It may ho supposed that the anxiety of the poet, increased as 
it was (if possible) by tins peculiar and melancholy circum¬ 
stances of his situation, could luyt suffer a day to elapse with¬ 
out inquiring the result of my interview with the bookseller. 
That gentleman I had seen in the interim, and at my instance 
he consented to undertake the publication of Auriol’s work, 
upon terms advantageous to the author. /These terms I com¬ 
municated to my friend, omitting only to mention a secret arti- 
efe between myself and the bookseller, to the effect, that if the 
poem did not sell, I should indemnify that hrm fur the actual 
loss w'hich they sustained by its failure. This private stipula¬ 
tion I entered into on my own account, because I knew that 
such a clause, introduced into the direct agreenmnt, would ha^e 
hurt the extreme touchiimss of the author’s pride. 

• ** If you approve of tTOse proposals,” said I, “ you have only 
to send your manuscript to me sealed up, and I will forthwith 
transmit it to Messrs* A. and Co.” 

My dear Sydenham, nothing can be fairer or handsomer; 

. as to‘profit, youjenow that I never have and never shall bestow 
a thought upon itj^my only objeq^ was to get the work pub- 
BSked oy an eminent house. I am truly grateful to you for the 
friAdly promptitude with whigh you have managed this busi- 
new for me. I will forward my manuscript to you as soon as I 
home. On second thoughts, I shtmld have been glad for 
A'ou to have read, and have givAi me your opinion of it, before 
u went to the printer, but unfortunately there now no time to 
be lost.” I 

** I have now,” ^aid I, ** another communication ‘ to ipake 
to you, d^ut of a different nature from the Ihst. l^ur for¬ 
mer publication has not altogether sunk into obscurity; it has. 
been read and admired in a quarter where praise is fame.” 1* 
then explmned to him the peculiar character m Clare^n Hou^^ 

'/OL. li. 
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and the Duchess. “ Her Grace,” I proceeded, “ wishing to he 
made acquainted with you, has desired that 1 would request you 
from her to accompany me to Claverton House to-morrow even¬ 
ing.” Such a request would have been esteemed datteringr hy 
any author, but Auriol felt it especially, not indeed on account 
of the patrician but the literary character of (ylavcrton House^ 
“ I shall bo delighted—suddenly checking himself, 
and his countenance changing, he added abruptly, But this is 
not intended as patronage, I hope 
I assured him that he was not invited to Clavortrv>.-'^^^.T:l j 
from any such degradiiiig and odious motive, but cuiy because 
it was the (csort of talent and genius, in whatever situation it 
might be found. 

“ I am sure,” said Auriol, doubtingly, “ that you would not 
subject me to such a humiliation. If 1 go there, I go as much 
in the character of a private gentleman as in that of an author; 
for you know, Sydenham, that in point of birth and family, I 
am entitled to mix upon a footing of perfect equality with the 
highest rank. Indeed, I would enter no society where I was 
not admitted as an equal—I would live in a desert rather!” 

“ My dear Auriol, the Duchess of Claverton is quite aware 
of that: she knows perfectly well who you are.” 

But why has nnt her Grace sent me a card of invitation ? 
Why has she asked me to her house, before I have been intro¬ 
duced to her ? Though I have lived long out of the world,*! 
still remember that there arc certain points of etiquette which 
it was considered an insult not to observe.” 

“ Pardon me,” said 1, “ but the etiquette to W'hich you allude 
dbes not apply tp young bachelors, who are every night brought 
to parties by friends without a previou*^ introduction or even in¬ 
vitation. Believe me, that the Duchess of Claverton has nOt 
the remotest idea of putting a slight upon you.” 

“ Well,” answered Auriol, “ I own that I am not qualified to 
argue with you on a point of ceremony, and am satisfied that 
her Grace does not look upon me as a wretched patron-seeking 
author. I will with pleasi^re accompany^^ you to Claverton 
House to-morrow.” • 

** Certainly,” observed I, in passing through this wo^d, 
every one must look to himself and hold his own, otherwise^le 
will soon get knocked dbwn'and trampled upon; but I do rDt 
think he should presume that e^ery person whom he meets has^ 
an intention to insult him. nor quarrel with a man for taking the 
wall, tyhen* he dechtred tnat he designed nr olTence to him by 
an a<;t which was inadvertent.” i 

Thus i overcaihe the poet’s jealous scruples. ^ 

. But when I called at his hotel the following evening to take 
idm to Clavbrton House, 1 found him still in dishabille. 
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How is this said I, in a tone of displeased inquiry; 
** have you forg'otten your cagagomentr* 

“ You will think me very wayward, Sydenham,” answered 
he, “but I cannot make up my mind to ffo,” 

“ What new objection has started up since yesterday ? Per* 
haps 3 'ou do not think yourself well enoiig'h to go out; but I 
nave the close carriage, whick warm, and completely ex¬ 
cludes the night-air,” 

“ It is not that,” said Anriol; “ but I fear that the rust which 
during my long seclusion, wdll be exposed by 
the glare brilliant company into^vhich you purposed in¬ 
troducing me this evening.” * 

“ Dismiss, then, that apprehension, for your manners, I as¬ 
sure j'ou, are in a very presentable condition. Go, therefore, 
and dress j'otirself—will takes no excuse.” 

Auriol said no morc^, but rising loft the room, although evi^ 
dentlj’ a ith some reluctance. In a few minutes he ro-appear- 
ed in evening equipment. He wore a black coat, hose, and 
breeches, with diamond-buckles, ‘a white satin waistcoat, and 
cravat of the same material. Around bis nock was a slight 
gold chain, to which was attached a small, old-fashioned, but 
exquisitely-painb‘,d miiiiaturo of an eminently beautiful young 
woman, whose features had a strong resemblance to his own. 
This singular but elegant dress disjduyed the almost perfect 
figure of the wearer to great advantage. His purely white hair, 
contrasted with his still youthful though wasted countenance, 
the naturally divine expression of which was still more cthe- ' 
realized (if I may use the term) by the beautiful but fatal dis¬ 
ease to which he was a prey. Altogether, I |elt that I hdd 
never before witnessed ^presence at once so dignified and inte¬ 
resting. 

“ I am noty ready for you,” said he; “I believe I have not 
kept you long waitiri^; but stay—do you see anything eccen¬ 
tric in my dress'? Tell me candidly.” 

“ r have no f^ult to find with it,” answered I; “ the minia¬ 
ture, perhaps, is rainier remarkably;—if you were to place that 
ur waist-coat podket, it might be an improvement.’’ 

‘jl agree with you, and wil^ do so.—But look at this little 
jvd/ting! it is an exact likeness of my mother, for the artist 
*hai not only delineated her features, fillt his genius has fixed 
^pin them the exact character of her face. It is an inimitable 
picture!” • 

Without any fartler delay, we drove off to? Claverton House. 
When the carriaje drew up in its turn, and we eriterei^ the 
hall, 1 ptreeived that Auriol was somewhat afhazed at the un¬ 
wonted scene to which he was introduced. The blaze of lights 
the multitude of servants, the reverberation of hi^ame, ren-^ 
der^d him nervous,*and he kept close to me, were coji* 
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ducted through the splendid apartments which led to the state 
roomS) Aurlm whispered me, 

All this is wonderfully magnificent, hut how much superior 
is a single work of genius.” 

« Your own, for instance,” answered I; “behold it upon that 
table.” , 

The poet stopped involuntarily to indulge in the contempla¬ 
tion of this interesting object, until I was obliged to remind him 
that we were keeping that important officer, the chamberlain, 
waiting. mm * 

The Duchess received him with that graceful-kindness of 
manner which she always assumed towards any person who ap- 

f iroached her with diffidence, and w'hich almost instantly rc- 
ieved Auriol from his tremulous embarrassment. She engaged 
him in conversation; and I, satisfied in leaving him in such 
good hands, went to another part of the room, where one of the 
first persons whom I encountered was Lady Skeffington! I had 
not before recollected the probability of a rencontre between her 
and Auriol at this place. 1 determined forthwith to apprize him 
of her presence; for, so little confidence had I in his self-com¬ 
mand, that I feared, if ho discovered this fact unexpectedly, a 
$cene might be the consequence. 1 returned to him therefore, 
and detaching him fiom the Duchess, informed him of the cir¬ 
cumstance. 

“ What do yon say 1” cried ho, fixing his eyes on the 
ground, and not daring to lift them; “ is she here—in this 
room ?” 

“ It is, indeed, the fact; she may be seen yonder.” 

“ Good God ! ,why did you not tell me of this before ? I must 
go~-I cannot stay anotlier moment in ^he room 1” 

“ Well,” said I, “go; I will not detain you. It is very un¬ 
fortunate, but I will make your ajpology to tlie Duchess. Order 
my carriage up; I dare say it is in attendince.” 

Auriol hurried toward the door, but in doing so, in spite of 
himself, he cast a glance in the direction whcrejijady Skeffing¬ 
ton was stationed. Suddenly;, he was violciytly agitated, avert¬ 
ed his head, and abruptly quitted the room. 

I looked toward Lady Skeffington, and from her appearaidbe 
was convinccil that she had met the gaze of her former admintr. 
Her countenance expressed the utmost astonishment, andpla * 
Hash of consciousness mantled'^ over her rouge. It was some t 
seconds before she recovered her self-possession, and even then 
her eyes w«re freqilently and furtively turnefl tow’-ard the door, 
while she bpeke and listened to the gentlen|m who sat on the 
ottoman heside 1/er, but who did not seem to observe l<er emo-* 
tion. « 

** After a fiKih* minotps I crossed over and took the seat on Lady 
Skeffingtonis ottoman which the former occupant had just reKn- 
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quished. I entered into conversation with her, but she was ab> 
sent and embarrassed. At length she said to me, 

“ There seems to be’some odd people here to-nigeht.** 

“ Do you think so?*’ answered 1; “I have not observed 
any.” 

“ Did you not see a curious figure who left the room, I be¬ 
lieve, a few minutes ago ?” 

“What was he like 1” 

** Like 1 —really don’t know how to describe him: a man 
head upon young shoulders; for though his hair 
was his figure was youthful; the features I could 

not distinguTffl^from this distance. Altogether, 1 Vas rather 
struck with himas being an odd-looking person, and should like 
to know who he was.” 

“ Do you recollect his dress “? was it black, with a white 
waistcoat ?” 

“ I think it was.” 

“Oil, then, I know whom you,mean. His name is Auriol, 
and he is an acquaintance of mine; I met him in the country 
lately, and saw a good deal of him. He is a poetical charac¬ 
ter;—and, way, it has just occurred, he told me that he 

had the honour of being acquainted with you.” 

“ Indeed !” said Ijaoy Skeffington, again^eddening, and evi¬ 
dently hesitating whether she should venture on a positive de¬ 
nial or not; “ I don’t recollect.” * 

“ Perhaps not, for it was some time ago, before you married. 
Nay, he had the audacity to hint that you were onco a flirt of 
his, 'when you were Miss Warburton—in ill-health—-at Hast¬ 
ings ;—do you remember now And I looked^at her archlyr 

A still deeper red suffu^d her face and neck. 

‘^Jjbink 1 have a dream of having seen a gentleman of that 
name once or twice when 1 was at Hastings, but really, your 
friend does me too much honour in the insinuation which he 


conveyed, for if I was a flirt of his, the f^t of my being so'must 
.have been a sccre^ known only to himself—at least, I’m quite 
ignorant of it.” ^ ^ 

gjave her another significant look. 

“ Ho must have been an ignorant and self-sufilcient fellow,’* 
said J“ Miss Warburton was doubtless as fascinating as Lady 
&H£Qnngton, of whom it may be said, ** 


* Favours to none, to all she smiles extends.’ 

And 1 suppose Mr. aItIoI appropriated to himself the lAtter,^ 
which he ^d no claim, except in common with <he rest Sf his 
species. However, if you would like to renew your acquaint¬ 
ance, 1 shall be happy to re-introduce him at some fixture op¬ 
portunity.” 

13* 
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“ I am obliged to you,” answered she superciliously; “ but I 
have no such desire.” 

I perceived by the manner of her reply that my intention had 
taken, and that my looks had conveyed what my tongue could 
not conveniently utter* She tlien entered eagerly and smilingly 
into conversation with a man to whom she would not have 
thrown a word had 1 been sitting beside her under other circum<^ 
stances. Of coufse, finding her sweet Ladyship in this situeu 
tion, I quitted my seat to seek amusement elsewhere. 

As I was going away at the conclusion of the 
the Duchess of Claverj^on stopped me, and said in^g^S^vffie, 
“ WhatPhave you been saying to Rosamond S’.CTfington 1” 

“ Why do you ask 1” ^ 

“ I heard her. just now call you a vulgar conceited coxcomb. 
1 was quite amazed; for I always thought you were her prime 
favourite at present. You must have committed some dire of¬ 
fence to have produced such a change, and to have called forth 
such strong language from, our belle esprit tlien, have 
you said or done 1” 

1 evaded the inquiry by some gay answer. 

“Well, do pray make your peace with her as soon as possi- 

"he sadly 
Skeffing- 

o 


CHAPTER XXVni. 

The coursd of events now' recalls my narrative to politics. 
The expected consequence of the di^'aion of Tuesday rtoflithad 
not yet taken place. The Ministers appeared the following 
evening, as usual, in their places, and 4 .uttered not a syllable 
about resignation. Broughton, in presenting a petition, took 
occasion to allude to Ihe indecency of their still continuing iu^ 
office, after the sense of the House had beeii^so strongly mark¬ 
ed. He did not, however,^ make any (lii^ct attack upon'^r^, 
contenting himself for the present with expressing his j/Rj at 
their fond delay of that separ^flion from power and place,^hich 
must inevitably happen in a few' days at farthest; though^ev- 
haps, he added, he ought to make allowance for the feelir^s of 
human nature, which must render it sadly dieting tor tdkr 
themselres away, in probability f 
enjoyed objects of their aifections. 

vnhis railkry neither Deveril nor 
Thursday and Friday passed, but still the Ministry timntained 
its postj;« We now determined to deliberate upon the matter; 


or ^er, trom those long- 


Alcx>mbe took anv notice. 


bLe,” said the Uuchess, *^lor our harmony would 
disturbed by a quqrrel betw'ecn you and Rosamond 
ton.” 
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and accordinjgrly a select party (including myself) asseml)led 
on Saturday morning at Torkington House. 

In the course of our consultations, a point arose upon which 
Anstnither expressed his difference of opinion from Broughton 
so decidedly, and even somewhat cavalierly, that the latter, who 
always with regard to Anstruther jealously maintained his lead¬ 
ership, thought proper to takejiotice of it:—“And,” added he, 
** I cannot help lamenting that ^u should So frequently disap¬ 
prove of my advice; at the same time, however, I like your 
j^jyloiu; ^r, if we must disagree, it is better that we should 
doso'ffShiuwhere we may be able to e^iyplain and come to a right 
understanon^ than that our dissensions should smothered 
herp, and breA out in another place, where they would be much 
more mischievous,” 


“ I have been long wishing,” returned Anstruther, “ to meet 
you upon this ground; therefore 1 cannot suffer the present 
opportunity to pass by without taking full advantage of it. il 
ought indeed to have been explicit in the first instance; but I 
understood, of course, that although there was no express agree¬ 
ment, yet that there was an implied stipulation, without which 
it must have been cjuite clear, from previous circumstances, that 
I could not have joined the Whig body. Subsequent observa¬ 
tion, however, afforded me, as 1 though^ reason to doubt that 
you viewed the matter in this liglit; but a sense of delicacy and 
prudence—perhaps a mistaken one—^withheld me from men¬ 
tioning a personal concern at a time when a dispute in our camp 
might have eiidangcrc'd our momentous enterprise of defeating 
a weak and bad administration. But as that object is now on 
the eve of full accomplishment, my continued silence is unne¬ 
cessary. Mr. Broughton has adverted to the ifiiischief of a mis- 
nndj^^'Standing in aiiofifer place, by which he possibly meant 
the House of Commons, but 1 think there is still more to be 
apprehended from a\|other quarter. A contest about precedence 
at the door of the cabinet might prevent us from attaining it; 
and* if we were to carry the elements of discord into the interior, 
they would be*fatal to our maintaining it. In one word, then, 
think I owe it to^nyself and to fhy public character, to inquire, 
wVat place is it proposed to offer me in the new arrangements, 
s>^*ou!d his Majesty he ploaseA, on the dissolution of the present 
^^vernment, to call us to his counoilsJ” 

* mThis decided question, somewhat unexpectedly put, produced 
s|confiision in the cabal which was indeed partly visible. No 
one answered for|Some seconds. At leng|h*Broitghton said, 
with affected indiaerence,— 

. “ WTiy, really, 1 don’t know that any of #)ur parts afe yet 

cast; that part of the business is, 1 should think, easily settled, 
and it will surely be time enough to'discuss it whe^we receiws 
a Qiesskge from Windsor.” 
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“ There again I dissent from you,” returned Anstruther; “ 1 
fear that if wo do not assign the chief characters now, much 
inconvenience may arise when we are caWed upon to act. Bui 
it is impossible fur me to suppose that these, at least, are not 
already settled, although I have never happened to be present 
when the subject was spoken of.” 

“ My dear vSir,” said Lord CjJiepstow, “ you cannot doubt, 
that in the event of our coming into power, you will be offered 
no subordinate station. At the same time, 1 must be permitted 
to observe, that at present you and the Whig body sl'an^yi^ 
relation to each other to^lly different from that whhjjf^^^nd 
they respectively assumed in the interim betwee^^ihe death of 

Lord D-and the announcement of the Launeftston ministry. 

TVic/i, you had the immediate prospect of power; in case of 
your receiving which, you relied for support upon the regular 
Opposition; on the condition, of course, that some of their prin¬ 
cipal ineinbers were to form part of your government. 
the Whig body are in expectation of power, and you stand with 
regard to them in the same situation that they occupi(3d with 
respect to you during the interval. It is, therefore, too much 
to expect from an individual, however distinguished he may be, 
the same concessions to a great political party, which the latter 
were content to yield^to the former when placed in similar cir- 
camstanccs 1” 

“ If I understand you aright,” replied Anstruther, “ you mean 
that I should lay no claim to the premiership; which you justly 
suppose 1 should have reserved to myself, had it been the Royal 

E leasure to have offered it to my choice upon the retirement of 
lOii'd D ■■ — . I do not hesitate to declare, however, that in my 
present altered Atiiatiou, I have given up all thoughts of that 
office, which I should be content to sec nlled either by J^c’msejf 
or Lord Beaumaris, or my Lord Torkiugton, neither of whom 
could I possibly object serving under, ilut there is a point 
upon which I must b.3 peremptory, and that is, the leadership 
of the House of Commons. Whom is it proposed to place in 
that situation, in the event of our coming ml” * 

** 1 did not conceive therif could exist cf doubt upon th^ • 
point,” ’answered the Marquis, who was devoted to Broiightm. 
“ 1 put it to your own candour tWiether it would be consist^ 
with generosity, nay, juetice and honour, that the individuS, 
who has fought so long, so indfistiiously, and so ably as ov 
Commons leader in Oppositioi^ should be reduced to a subor¬ 
dinate station wheng we coH^e into power.” • 

“ Pardon me,” said Broughton, “ but I mink this is not a 
mere personal qu€Btioii, but forms part of that statement of the « 
relation in which the Whif body and Mr. Anstruther smnd to- 
ihird each q^er, which yon have so clearly made. 1 am (^uite 
rieady to ac^owledg^ the great merits of our estimable friend. 
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(as 1 trust I may still call him,) and my own inferiority to him 
in that ])articular. Still, as, however unworthy an antagonist, 
I was pitted against him for many years, he as the Ministerial 
leader, I as the Opposition leader, it appears to me, that if, upon 
our coming into Office, the ex-chief of a Tory Government 
should be preferred before the man who held the first post dur¬ 
ing a long and arduous period df your opposition—it appears to 
me, I say, that such a proceeding would not be reconcilable to 
your dignity. Entertaining this impression, therefore, I have 
oin^*"ftPt^'^rve, that should it be deemed expedient to appoint 
Mr. AiistrutlHf to the lead of the Housib of Commons, without 
meaning the l^irt disrespect to that gentleman, 1 should feel it 
incuihbent upon me, under the circumstances, to decline becom¬ 
ing a member of the cabinet.” 

Anstruther had listened to these statements with compressed 
lips and a fixed countenance. He now replied. i 

*^The same reasoning, as far as it regards persons, is, I 
consider, at least equally applicable to myself. Disclaiming, 
therefore, after the manner of Mr. Broughton, any invidious 
allusion to himself, or any other member of the party, I beg it 
may be distinctly understood, that I never will consent to sit 
as a Minister in the House of Commons in a secondary station.” 
And so saying, he rose to depart. • 

“ Stay,” cried Broughton; “ I should regret to bp the cause 
of the party losing so valuable a member as Mr. Anstruther; 
—surely this dilTcrencc can be acoommodatod—^what do you 
say to going to the Upper House 1” 

“Ay!” cried Lord Chepstow, catching at the idea, • 

“ Suppose,” said the vcjnerable Torkington, tli« most upright 
of men ,}\nd patriotic of statesmen—“ suppose an Earldom, and 
thS^oliOico of offices, except the Treasury I” 

Singleton was about to speak, when Anstruther interrupted 
“ I thank you,” sairf he, with haughty irony, “ but the peer¬ 
age is.an honour which at present would be rather premature. 
The House of Crminons is my sphere, and there I will remain. 
Yjju have now hearcbrqy positive determination. If you should 
"aeeiii it worth your while to deliberate upon it, I shall be happy 
to h*ar the result at your earliest convenience. If I am ho- 
poiU^d with no communication from yov^ I shall interpret your 
silwce as an acquiescence in Lord Chepstow’s and Mr. Brough- 
tan ’1 opinion. My Lords and Gentlemen, I wish you good 
moraing.” • • * • 

With this, he tool^his hat and left the room. For a few se¬ 
conds after his departure, we looked at epch^ther, bat said 
nothing. *LoTd Beaumaris was the first to break silence. This 
noble Earl, as I believe 1 have before'mentioned, was an able 
statesman and a first-rete speaker: he was inoreover^i|aid to be 
the most rigidly attacned to his polUical tenets, ^ 
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manifested the unbending nature of his Whig principles on 
more than one occasion. He was an extremely high personage, 
and had always treated Broughton rather slightingly. 

“ You ’ll not get rid of him by a peerage,” said Ijord Beau¬ 
maris ; “ be knows his strength, and ! hope I sha’n’t oifend 
any one by saying his supremacy, in the House of Commons:( 
he knows also that his influencd, being chiedy personal, would 
be almost annihilated if he were transferred to the House of 
Lords.” 

“What are we to dol” said Lord Robert Lin^iii ^^ “it 
would, 1 think, certainly be beneath us to compLv ^'ith his de¬ 
mand.” 

“Do you think so?” asked the Earl; “it strikes me dif¬ 
ferently. A few months since, the W'hig body proposed to go 
over to this very individual, and rank themselves under his 
banner—a proceeding, the dignity of which I, for one, should 
have doubted, and in which I should not have joined. But now 
that he has come over to you,- and adopted your colours, in my 
opinion it is expedient that you should avail yourselves of his 
great talents.” 

“ The question then is,” said Broughton, “which you prefer, 
Mr. Anstruther or myself, for one of us must be given up.” 

“ I do not see thttt necessity,” answered Beaumaris coolly} 
“ nobody d^tsires to give you up: at the same time, 1 canqot 
Spying, tli^t if by obstinately insisting upon a point of 
personal ambition, you occasion to the party the loss of such 
valuable services as Anstruther’s, you wdll subject your pa¬ 
triotism and magnanimity to be very severely handled.” 

' “ W’ilhout meaning any disparagement to Broughton,” said 
Mr. Palmer, “ I think Anstnithcr cadhot possibly be qjy>ected’ 
to yield to him; for we all know that when his great trader 
died, he declared that he acknowledged^o political superior. 
And he has acted accordingly, for he has been virtually, if not 
nominally, the chief in every administration of w-hich ho has 
been a member since that event. His politit^al achievements * 
will carry his name down feo the latest pyisterity, and to hj[Tn 
we are indebted for having prepared the public mind to on lure 
a Whig ministry. Therefore P repeat, it is not to be expc jted 
that at this time of dayrAnstruther should act in siibordinaionk 
to any person, especially j-o one who, whatever may be.’tfis 
wishes and merits, has not had the opportunities of rendeiing 
himself sp distinguished] If wo discharge Anstruther, I ttlink 
it will have the effect of bringing suspiciohi and discredit upon 
the*J)arty.” v . f 

“ Really,” said the excellent Lord Torkington, wllb viewed 
rwith paiq and apprehension these differences of opinion, ** it is 
a great pity that this difficulty should breaj^ out just at th^s pe- 
Tit is of the utmost moment that we should be* all 
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united in perfect harmony. It would seem that the Whigs are 
under the influence of an evil star. Pray let us accommodate 
this matter. I am sure, my dear Broughton, that you have the 
general good too much at heart to suffer it to be obstructed by 
your private feelings; and believe me, that there is no one 
present who does not hold you in too high esteem to propose 
anything derogatory either to yfluf interest or dignity.** 

“ Why should you not,** resumod Mr. Palmer, “ yourself 
take the peerage, which you suggested for Anstrutherl** 
^*^Nwrl.jjiot have expected this,** cried Broughton with heat 
and that c^!I%^ess which, as it uras natural to hiih,<broke out 
when he was^pved; “ I should have thought that honour, if 
not,gratitude, would have rendered it impossible for you to 
throw mo into your lumber-room, after I had spent my time and 
my talents in your service. It is said, * Put not your trust in 
princes,* and I have cause to add, * Put not your trust in par -1 
ties.* ** 

“You use extraordinary language, Mr. Broughton,** said 
Lord Beaumaris. 

“It is only suitable to extraordinary conduct, my Lord,** 
answered Broughton. 

“ This must not be,** said Lord Torkington: “ if Broughton 
makes the leadership of the House of Commons a sine qud 
non, we must acquiesce; we cannot sacrifice him.*’ • 

“ Certainly not,** cried Lord Chepstow, Lord Robert Lind¬ 
say, and Singleton. Lessingham said nothing, but shrugged 
his shoulders slightly, and exchanged a significant glance with 
me. • 

“Then you leave Anstruther in the lurch 1’*inquired Mr. 
Palmer. , •* 

No*reply was made to this awkward question. Silence gave 
consent, and the seleqj; committee, hastily taking their hats, 
abruptly broke up the meeting. 


cSaPTEB XXIX. 

• DjIbcoRO was now decidedly introduced into the bosom of the 
Whte party. Shortly after the meeting at Lord Torkington’s, 
the Apposition press began to annoy Anstruther and more than 
ordi&rily to extol Broughton, insinualing againit the former 
intractable amhition, ^nd inferring that the latter was an ill-ui^d 
man. In one print, t^c proceedings at Torkingtsn-house* were 
described 4n dark, loose, vague, and exaggerated language, 
through which appeared a sneaking but malevolent* ^one of 
sneer against the evministcrial chief. The whda article 
seemed to me to have a Broughtonie taste. Another 
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which affected a bold and independent tone in alluding to ceT> 
tain reports of misunderstanding, &c. expressed its hope that 
leading persons would not suffer any erroneous notion of ho- 
^ nour or adherence to principles to prevent them from entering 
into any arrangement which might provide an efficient adminis¬ 
tration, which, in the present state of the country, was of parar 
mount importance. - ' 

These observations tended to increase and confirm a suspi¬ 
cion to which I have before adverted—^namely, that a plot was 
in agitation, in which Broughton was a principalthe 
other parties concerned in it were, I could not ^^,/iue, and the 
slight and cautious inquiries which alone I co|r i venture to set 
on foot failed to bring me in any important information respect¬ 
ing it. Spencer, who was a shrewd, observant fellow, and of 
a prying disposition, could perhaps have afforded some clue to 
my curiosity, but I had not seen him lately—in fact, not since 
the day when the conversation which 1 have related a few chap¬ 
ters back took place between us. 1 had twice since desired his 
company, but incessant occupation had been his excuse for not 
accepting either of those invitations. His apologies did not 
altogether satisfy me, and the emotion which he betrayed 
when 1 announced to him the loss of the borough returned 
to my recollection: but 1 was slow to admit a suspicion, that 
an individual who owed to me a moral debt, wliich it was 
not likely be would ever be able to discharge, could contem¬ 
plate anything like ingratitude. I blamed myself for the 
thought, which 1 imputed to my satirical disposition, always 
prone where doubt existed not to give human nature the benefit 
of it. But theugh I remonstrated in this manner with the sus¬ 
picion, I could not keep it out of iny^ind. 

Lord Robert Lindsay I had already attempted, and Iml'fld^till 
of apprehension. Lessingham I knew was not the man gratui¬ 
tously to give me any secret information! Palmer’s nature was 
not the stuff of which intriguers are made, and 1 felt persuaded 
that if he was aware of any plot, his generous and hioh-minded * 
principles would prompt hka instantly tooxpose and frustrate 
It. But of Singleton’s honesty I hacf not a sufficiently 
opinion to believe that he wouM not join in a secret confdlera¬ 
cy, nor did X Ijhink hia,caution so wary as, like Lessinghiftn’s, 
to be whollyimpervious to stratagem. To Singleton, ti^e- 
fore, I resolved to apply. | , 

I callqfl at ids honse^ but was told that he was not yef up, 
although it was an advanced hour of thi day. The servant, 
however, did (ot hesitate to usher me td his chamber, as he 
had done more than once before, such win the friendly footifig 
upon which Singleton'and I were. Lately, since Mrs. Ri¬ 
chards’s ^ventur€t,,Jie had rather avoided me, being ashamed, 
of hif^ljq^act iii that affair. TBut this was alslight 
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coolness which a little extraordinary frankness and warmth* in 
my manner would easily overcome. 

1 knocked at his rootn-door, and his invitation to come in and 
my entrance were simultaneous. I found Will sitting' u|> in 
bed : near him lay a huge tome and a voluminous Parliamen¬ 
tary report; ])eforo him was his note-book open. When he 
•saw me, he hastily thrust the ^jitter under the coverlet. 

“ If you are hatching wit for fliis evening,” cried I archly, 
in .allusion to this movement, “ for Dick Lutwyche’s sake—lor 
all on r sakes. don’t let me disturb you.” 

’^‘AnTlyjjw d’ye do, Sydenham,” j^nswered he: “no, in¬ 
deed, I^m nn^i less pleasantly employed,” (glan ding at the 
book and the r^jort,) “ I’ve been working up that d—d heavy 
question w^hich is to come on next Tuesday. Can you give me 
any information about it to lighten my labours?” 

“I’m sorry to say I can’t, for J know scarcely anything 
about it. IJut why do you read at all ? whj’^ don’t j'ou, when 
you are going to speak upon a subject of which you arc igno¬ 
rant, do like Anstruthor, get some man who knows all about it 
to cram you? You know' he used, when ho was in office, to 
keep Beveridge for that express j)urpose. Y ou remember the 
masterly speech w'hich ho made ou the ■ question ? 
Well, 1 can assure you, it’s a fact, that |k'vcridge crammed 
him with it a day and a night, and that forty-eiglit hours before 
he spoke, he know no more about it than you dtf about the 
science of fluxions.” 

“ He’s a clover fellow,” said Singleton. 

“ He is indeed,” rejoined 1, “and it’s a great pity that we 
should lose him,” 

“ True, but wc can’t up Broughton.” 

Is there no chance df a compromise ?” 

“ I don’t see how there can be, they arc at issue upon one 
point, and both seem equally determined.” 

“ I’m afraid that this dispute, and Anstruther’s secession, 
will be an obstacle to our coming in ; what do you think ?” 

“Not at all; Ais secession can’t affect us in the slightest 
,Tin<'nner. The moiAeiU Anstruther leaves the Whigs he is 
damned; he is precluded from ioining any party against them, 
because they can show up hS motives. To the Tories, of 
tforrse, he can’t return: so that he can*<issumo neither the of- 
fe'iwive nor defensive. Don’t y<fu sec ?” 

• »ngleton spoke with a flippancy and ne^igence which 
sedmed to indicate that he did not lik# the subject. 4 felt dis¬ 
posed, however, to prpss him a little farther before I -gave^ up 
the attenmt. | . • • * 

“ Still,* said I, “ I cannot help thinking—” 

** Come,^’ interrupted Singleton, ** what will you bet me that 
the Whig« are not in office this day month 1” 

^L. II. 13 • 
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“ When a man offers to back his assertion, or opinion, by his 
money,” answered J, “it is the strongest proof that it is well 
founded. So 1 ’m willing to believe th*at you have good rea¬ 
sons for what you say.” 

“ You dine at Claverton’s to-day ?” asked Singleton after a 
pause. 1 answered in the affirmative. 

“ From thence,” said he, “we all adjourn to Dick Lutwyehe’s, 
where wo shall have a glorious night.” 

I Saw that I could not easily bring Singleton to close quarters, 
but I did not care to persevere; for his evasion influenced iny 
former suspicions to such a degree, that the slin-htesLeroof would 
suffice to ignite them into certainty. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

Nothing w'ortliy of commemoration passed at Clavcrton 
House this evening, and a little before midnight wc—to wit, 
Singleton, llronghtoii, Tjossingham, and I—adjourned to the 
residence of Dick Lutwyclie, wdio celebrated one of his attic 
suppers that night. Jmtwycho’s house was a sort of cliapel of 
case to that great temple of wit and good-fellowship, the Reef- 
steak Club, and the time of assembling there was usually that 
hour which is peculiarly sacred to the communion of choice 
spirits. 

Lutwyclie, wdio lived only for wit and conviviality, was at the 
summit of his ambition and fldicity, when seated at the head of 
hts own supper-table, surrounded by the most precious geniuses 
of the day, who casting behind them^all worldly cares, aban¬ 
doned themselves for the timetoasortdfintelleelual libertinism. 
How innocent! how delightful! how noble! such relaxations, 
when compared with the contemptible and vicious recreations of 
ordinary men! 

“O noctes ccenaique Deom! quibus ips^, meique. 

Ante Larem proprium vescor; 

Prout cuique libido est, 

Siccat inxquales calices c^nvivu, solutus 
Legibus insanis; cicii quis capit acria fortis 
Proculsi, seu modicis uvescit Ixliiis. Ergo 
Sernio oritur non dc villis domibusve alienis, 

Ne^ mail; n^cne L<pos saltet.” 

A\ Ltitwychete suppers, heavy drinking wras not in vogues 
. indeed 1 think it was considered rather baa taste; at least any 
<<man might*lieglect the bottle without fearing thereby to checK 
good-feliOMnffiip. Sometimes at these exquisite entertainments. 
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I he conversation was of the most purely classical kind; and 1 
know not whether these celestial suppers did not dolig^lit me 
more when the discourse assumed this calm and elegant charac¬ 
ter, than when I was kept in a continual state of excitement by 
the brilliant wit which it more frequently exhibited. At such 
joiectingsall distinctions of character were levelled, all agitating 
passions suspended, and the co«rn|^unioii of mind was unalloyed 
, by any human affection. 

Tin. conversation this nijrht was, at its commencement, of a 
somewhat sciious nature, but was succeeded by more lively 
and briUiariti^lk. I will detail as mu«li of it as my note-book 
furnishes. * 

‘‘Well, Dick,” said Sinprleton, “we sViall soon ho engagfed 
in ti»e fafigiunjr business of ainbijion, and in the snatches only 
of happiness which we shall then be able to enjoy, iiiiny opinion 
there will be no morsel more relishing lliaii this.” 

*• Ah !” returned T.utwychc, “ I have long had a melancholy 
presentiiiuait that, when you com^j'iuto otfiee, there will be au 
end to our society; accordingl}^, I liave calculated the cliancos 
and probabilities of your disappointment with the greatest 
aiixietj' and hope. I have no doubt that it is highly dtisirablo, 
both for yourselves and the nation, that you should form an ad¬ 
ministration ; but as such an event will make you abandon my 
suppfT, It will bo to me a deprivation of my infell(‘Ctiial liveli¬ 
hood. 1 shall he like a poor ferryman, w'ho is ruftn*d by the 
building of a bridge—a great public good will be elfeclcd at the 
expejis(‘ of a great private evil.” 

“Don’t despond yet,” saidl; “great public works are so 
often planned but never accomplished, that I q|ivcr give credit 
vto re})orls till I see the jjrchit(jct has actually commenced his 
djinrations.” 

‘‘At all events,” said Uroughton, “be assured that wc shall 


never let j^ou want; find as a security, I propose a subscription. 
1 my self , although I shall have greater demands than any of my 
colleagues, am willing to contribute a night a-month. If wc all 
do the same, this \vU suffice at Vast to keep you alive; and 
■‘*^11 v»e give you, moret/ker, any spare nights that wc may have, 
you will be pretty well off. I^ropose, therefore, that we cn- 
^gage ourselves to sup wdth DicK Lulwyche the first Wednesday 
*iB-every month.” * 

^ I All excellent motion,” cried Lessingham ; “I second it 
W'jSh all my heart.” And it w'as carried by ac^amation.” 

I beg to return my most grateful^and hifmblc tlfcnks,” re¬ 
turned Dick; “ and suffer me to seal the engagement wjth a 
‘^toast I , % * 


^ May the joint stock company of wiUftnd friendship never fail!. 


and may ill~luek tUtend him who is the first U wiihdrhw his shar^ 
friyit our capital!^ ” • 
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** Bravo !** cried all; and the toast was drunk with nine times 
nine. 

“ Charge your glasses !” said Singleton, “ the last toast has 
an inseparable comjianion :— 

‘ 'rhe health of our valued host, in en^y sense of the word, the 
best of f'ood-ftllowaJ and may he lon^ live the chairman and di¬ 
rector of our illustrious corpora^ien I ^ ” 

Wo all drank this toast upon our legs, with heartfelt applause. 
Lutwyehc, who besides being one of the most agreeable com¬ 
panions, was really one of the best of souls, expressed his ac¬ 
knowledgments with glistening eyes. 

“ I do believe,” said he, “ that there is not a i^an present wdio 
would willingly secede from our society, but, alas! what losses 
may it not suffer by death and a thousand accidents % Twenty 
years hence, hour altered may be its state! I may perhaps be 
food for worms, or else sitting by my solitary fire-side, mourn¬ 
fully musing over these departed days, or indulging in melan¬ 
choly recollections of the iVit and conviviality of Dick liUt- 
wyche’s suppers.” 

*• Order! order!” cried Broughton ; “ wm are transgressing 
bounds, and absolutely getting into pathetics, which will never 
do;—come, Dick, give us a song, and make us merry.” 

Dick immedialely-oboyed the call, and sang with great energy 
and spirit, a eupital song, the burden of which was to recom¬ 
mend social pleasnro as paramount to every other species of en¬ 
joyment. 'f’he song, however, w^as an exception to our usual 
practice, '^riiey.only sing who cannot talk, and as we possessed 
tlie superior ea))abilities, we had no occasion to resort to tlicir 
m'eagro substitute. 

Wc separated soberly and decently*^1 an early hour. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

On Friday, when another t^ial of strengfk was to take place 
between us and the Ministry, I went down to the House full oF 
exjufctation; for 1 thought thz^t in the course of the evening 
some indications would surely be exhibited, which would 
direct the suspicions w'fiicli vj.ero floating through my ndnd 
into soinS certain channel. The first symptom which struck me. 
was a very strong one. ^nstruther, instead of occupying Us 
usual and 'proper ^flace among the Opposition-leaders, sat on 
the hpncjh'under the gallery, a part of the House which is ordi¬ 
narily resorted A by neutrals and third parties, but was now 
possessed only by a few*miserable old grumblers and regular 
Bores, who spoke upon every question, objected to every mea¬ 
sure, and J!iroposed none. Among these Butcasts of parfies. 
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these refuse of politicians, now sat the first member of the 
House of Commons. ^How were the mighty fallen! 

I liappened to come in late, for Singleton, Mdio opened the 
debate, liad been on his legs some minutes. The House was 
of course crowded, but my place was ticketed. It happened to 
,be next to Mr. Novile, to whom I remarked Anstruther’s omi¬ 
nous change of situation ; but» 1^ seemed to think nothing of 
it, or else declin<'d particularly noticing my comment. 

An soon as Singleton had concluded, Anstruther rose. In 
his speech he kept close to the question which lie discussed 
with a serious earuestness, as if it onljt occupied his attention, 
carefully avoiding the slightest expression of, or illusion to, 
party-feeling. He argued it not as a Whig, hut professedly 
upon its merits solely, and inclining to a moderate tone. He 
expressed iii.s dilTerojice of opinion from, and his incapability of 
going the lengths of his right honourable friend, the mover, 
upon several points. * 

Tie w'lis followed by Mr. Secretary Dcveril, who, after an- 
sw’ering Singleton, adverted to Anstruther in the foilowdiig 
ferms• 

*• But I cannot refrain from expressing the feelings of satis¬ 
faction with winch I have listt'iied to the speech of tlie Right 
Honourable Clentleinan under the gallery.. Ho has, in a great 
measure anticipated the reply which I had prepared for tho 
Right Honourable mover, by stating in much abtfcr and hap¬ 
pier language than I can command, tho objections to his mo¬ 
tion. 1 call assure him that Ills late friends and coadjutors 
regarded more with sorrow than with anger his abandonment 
of those principles in which he had been bred uj), and of whidh 
. he had for so many yevs been the most powerful, and was 
^fcputed’to be the mos^ sincere, although ho had not always 
proved the most orthodox champion. 1 am persuaded, there¬ 
fore, lliat tliey have*pcrceived with the same delight which 
aniinatod myself, the indications of repentance, and a dis])osi- 
tiou’Yo return tg the bosom of his political faith, which the 
Right Honourable gentleman ha^this evening exhibited ; and 
' tha’t if he should seek^readmission among us, there wdll he (not, 
to speak it profanely) more over this one sinner that re- 
peiitcth, than in ninety and nine just men who need no repent- 
•ftiice. The Right Honourable GcntleMan was certainly guilty 
^fa groat error in apostatizing from his principles ; hut having 
ajAstatized back again from the party wdiich l^ had joined to 
tlSt from which he had deserted, thre duuMe derehetion will 
neutralize the reproach which attached to him when it. ftood 
single, and will oft coarse restore him in evtflry respect to tho 
situation which he lormerly occupieiU” 

Austruther’s emotions during this severe castigation wen? 
evidently of the nfost poignant kind. His colour oamc and 
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went; his lip quivered, and his whole frame was in ablation. 
Immediately the minister had ceased, hq started to his feet, but 
was promptly stopped by shouts of “ Spoke! spoke! spoke !** 
from all parts of the House. In opposition to these were a few 
feeble calls of his name, but tliey were wholly overborne by 
the former clamour. He still, however, kept his legs, and en¬ 
deavoured to raise his voice ijibave tlie storm, but in vain : the 
Speaker was at length obliged to request that he would resume 
his scat, and accordingly, with a look of mingled agony, scorn, 
and defiance, he sat down. 

Broughton now got up, and incontiuGrftfty there was a calm. 
He deeply regretted the deviation from the question of which 
the Right Honourable Secretary had been guilty. Yet though 
he had the highest confidence in his Right Honourable friend’s 
attachment to the principles which he had lately espoused, and 
his fidelity to the engagements which he had come under, yet 
he trusted he might be permitted to observe that his Right 
Honourable friend had that h»,ght used a tone, which was not 
the best adapted to express those sentiments. He took the 
liberty of making this suggestion, because it appeared to him 
expedient for liis Right Honourable friend to be peculiarly cir¬ 
cumspect in his language and conduct, inasmuch as it had been 
insinuated, although moat calumniously, that his motives for 
joining the party to whom he at present belonged, were not of 
the purest kind. He should tliercfore be most guarded not lo 
afford his enemies any handle for assorting that personal ambi¬ 
tion was the guide of his public conduct. The Honourable and 
Learned Oentleman, after a few more indilTerent remarks, re¬ 
sumed his scat. 

It Avas not dimcult to detect the insLIious purport of Brough¬ 
ton’s observations and advice. Anstruther’s countenance be¬ 
trayed the strongest indignation at what fell from him, and 
again made an attempt to be heard, but Was again assailed by 
opposition. He exclaimed loudly, and even passionatelvi 
against this treatment, which he justly declared to lie unpa¬ 
ralleled ; for the House neve^^ before refused, to hear the defence 
of one of its members, whose character had been attacked*^ 
within its walls. But such A,vps the rancorous determination 
to cry down this noble spirit, that his appeal produced no effect, 
and he was not permitted to. proceed. Anstruther left the' 
House. ^ 

A thought nqw struck me, that the Whig body was aelu^fy 
undermined. I hjtd by this time become pretty confident, ahd 
1 su^eqted that Broughton was a principal in the plot. As I 
was not a party 1!b this scheme, I should o^course be l^own up * 
with the majority, as soon as it transpired; therefore I thought 
1 might as* well sell my life dearly and generously, when I 
should perhaps only anticipate my fate by a few days. a 
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word, I determined to attack Brougrhton in the vindication of 
Anstruther. 

1 rose accordingly, upon that personage being obliged to give 
way to the clamour of his enemies. I spoke in nearly the fol¬ 
lowing terms:— 

, ** No man, Sir, can be more averse than myself to the prac¬ 
tice of diverging from the qunsfticn before the House to per- 
, sonal topics, and 1 am glad to find so strong a determination to 
})Ut a stop to it. At the same time, I tliink, no gentleman will 
deny that there are occasions upon which the breach of order 
may be unavoidable, and even more eJtpodient thaij the ob¬ 
servance of it. Now, though the present instance cannot be 
said t« he one of the exceptions to which I have alluded, yet, 
considering that the irregularity originated witli no less a person 
than the organ of government in this House, and that the indi¬ 
vidual whom he went out of his way to attack with the most 
derisive taunts was one of its most distinguished inenihers, I 
do think that the House has taken •advantage of a rather unfor¬ 
tunate opportunity to assert, for the first time, its determination 
o^enforcing a strict adherence to its rules. It did seem to me 
rather invidious not to permit my Right Honourable friend to 
defend himself from such dangerous insiiiualions. 

“ But, Sir, since it was the pleasure of the House to refuse 
the defence of my Right Honourable friend, who could have 
best vindicated himself, I was happy to see my Honourable 
and learned friend below me upon his legs, because I know 
that he could not have an abler advocate. Great, however, has 
been my surprise and disappointment at that Hunoiirahle mem-^ 
ber’s speech. When ho put himself forward in^btdialf of his 
Right Honourable friend,3 expected to have witnessed the ex- 
erfton of those powers which he is known to possess, and of 
which the present was surely an occasion worthy. But most 
unaccountably, by his feeble advocacy he has not only injured 
_the cause he undertook, but has, although doubtless uficoii- 
•sciously, added tcband encouraged the insinuations of the Right 
Honourable Secretary. 1 will put it to any gonllemati present, 
'whether such has not'been the impression produced on his 
mind by the Honourable and leaped member’s speech 1 I of 
course firmly believe it to be inadvertmit and unintentional; 
tfut there arc many w^ho, not b^ing fawourably disposed to 
ejjher, may put a construction upon Riis languid vindication 
equiily discreditable to the client and |^he advoqittc ; and it is 
^ to onviate this interpretation that I have intruded mydblf upon 
' the attention of the House.” ^ ‘ • 

" 1 then proceeded, |n the best manner 1 c(5uld*to defend An- 
struther, and reflect upon Broughton, <fa.rkly hinting at the un¬ 
derplot which I believed to be in agitation. When I sat down 
1 was partially but vehemently cheered. Lessinghajiy when 
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he perceived the extraordinary course wliich I was taking, 
turned round, (I was standing just bclxind him,) stared in my 
face with the most unaffected surprise, and wfiispcred, “ Are 
you mad Singleton, shortly after I had concluded, leaned 
over to me, and said: 

“ My dear fellow, I congratulate you on having effectually 
done your business. I never saw a man, except in a hell, ruiji 
himself more completely in the short space of half an hour.” 

^^onc of the succeeding speakers made the slightest allusion 
to what 1 had said, or the subject of my comiiumts. At a late 
liour, as Vbero appeared to be a considerable number of mem¬ 
bers charged with spc'cclms, motion was made and carried to 
adjourn the debate to Monday. 


CHAPTEU XXXIT. 

$ 

Mb. Anstruther’s speech was, T think, too evidently a pilot- 
balloon, ventured to ascertain how the wind sat with respect to 
him ill the Government f|uartor, and whether it would be at all 
possible to return thither. 

Dcveril’s reply vas likewise an obvious exposition of his 
feelings, which must have hi'en very strong to betray him into 
a tone of contumelious asperity toward Anstrutlier, for whom 
it is impossible that he, or any other man, could have experi¬ 
enced any sentiment partaking of coiueinpl. Deveril, though 
a young man, was a cool, clever, long-headed fellow, and never 
indulged in a gratuitous expenditure of wit, words, or opinions; 
but the fact is, he knew that if AntJtruthcr were to return to 
the Tory party, he should be obliged to yield the high station 
w^hich he at present occupied to a superior, by whose secession 
alone he had been elevated to it; he was therefore nervously 
apprehensive of any symptom which might indicate^such a 
consummation, and h<*iice his prompt and somewhat intempe¬ 
rate attack upon AnslruthcFithis evening. • 

Broughton’s conduct was confirmatory of all my suspicion^ 
It was clear that he was bent^pon the ruin of Anstrutlier, who 
stood in the way of his ambition; and from some expressions 
which he let fall, but which X have not quoted, importing that 
he was determined to perform what he conceived to be 
public duty, hiowever ipalice and interest might misrepresent 
his motives ; the*"'inference was probable that he was labouring 
to optvi’a door^pf escape for himself from the Whig party. It 
will be in Ihe recollection of the reader ^lat he ha 34 fately stif- 
diously al^ted moderate, temporizing, and patriotic language. 

Tha t^ w as all over with Anstruther, there could be no doubt. 
The Broughton’s interest of dourse combined ^ith 
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nim in wnat was now one of his favourite objects. The gene¬ 
ral body, however wclj inclined to support their illustrious 
ally, haviiifjr been decidedly informed that they would thereby 
afiront him to whom they conceived themselves bound in ho¬ 
nour and gratitude, -were obliged to withhold their countenance. 
The Tories, who, ever since he had quitted them, had been 
gloating and expressing their ftige at hinv in every form, as 
.soon as they found him abandoned by the Whigs, w'ould rush 
upon and sacrifice him to their revenge. He hail only a few 
personal friends, who could do nothing for him. For my own 
part, I determined immediately to rank •myself amoyg these, 
proud to involve my political rate in that of one, in every sense 
of the^word, so groat a pt'rson. 

Such was the state o\'persons at this crisis. 

Early on Saturday—indeed while I was breakfasting—Mr. 
Palmer was anuounced. Ho greeted me with an extraordinary 
cordiality; for, ihougli I Avas well ac<|uaintr‘d, I was not on an 
intimate footing w'ilh this truly •iioble-iiiinde,d man of our 
party. 

“ 1 am happy to see yon liere,” said T ; “ for it would have 
grieved me hud you been included in the majority whom 1 must 
have oiroiulcd by the lino of conduct which I saw fit to adopt 
last night.” • 

“ I hope 3 'ou do not repent itP’ interrupted Palme^ 

“ So far from ri'penling, 1 rednet upon what I have done with 
a satisfaction which is checked only by a sliglit doubt lest the 
promptitude of my zeal should have been ])reniaturc and preju¬ 
dicial to the cause of the noble individual whom I wished tow 
serve.” • 

• “ Make yourself easy i^on that point,” answered Palmer; 
“tlie indiscretion of his real friends cannot now, 1 am sorry to 
say, accelerate or render more certain the ruin which has been 
brought upon him by tbe machinations of his pretended ones. 
Yoji Kavo made a most generous sacrifice of yourself, Syden- 
liam, and the best proof 1 can give you of rny admiration of it is, 
'that I have already felIo\vcd your Sample, and avowedly es¬ 
poused the cause of Ans'truther. 1 only regret that you should 
have been beforehand wdth mo; •othing should have prevented 
r^e from being explicit the other day at 'J^orkington House but 
the*hope that a compromise inightgyet be brought about between 
lii^ and Broughton. I should, how^ever, have seen the impos- 
. sibility of that; and if two or three of had then made a bold 
'^nd *lecided remonstrance in favour of Anstmther, he might 
have been saved,” ^ ^ • • 

^ I thought otherwise! It was even then too late; for if the 
communication with a third party, which I believe4 to have 
taken place, had not already terminated in a compacf, it had 
beenxioubtleBs opened, and its conclusion was decayed only 
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until Anstruther’s views were fully ascertained. I have no 
doubt, indeed, that the plot originated in Broughton's jealousy 
of his distinguished coadjutor. 

Have you heard or seen anything of Anstruthcr since he 
left the House last night?" inquired I: “I am very anxious to 
know what are his feelings and intentions," 

“ I called in Whilehiill-p’ac*«> immediately after the House. 
I found Anstruther at home. V'^oii know how intimato we have 
been all our lives ; therefore he never thought of disguising his 
emotions from me. I never before saw him so viohmtly af¬ 
fected. jriie indignaiA, treatment w'liieh he had met woth from 
that House over which lie had not Jong since reigned supremi* 
—the utter annihilation of his hopes—tln' savage exultation ot 
his enemies, many of whom, compared Avith himself, were 
base and eoiiteinptible. ^’liese reflections, rushing at once 
upon him, raised liis iinp<*tuous passions to such a pitch, as to 
bo wlioJly ungovernable by bis reason. He eonhl only utter 
incoherent denunciations a| out the treachery of Broughton— 
the fiercest scorn of his reptile opponents, w bile he felt their 
stings in his very soul—and occasional exclamations, Ijolraying 
the agony which he felt at ilu*. prospect of liis ruiiiLMi fortunes. 
In short, I found him ia a state of mind which precluded the 
possibility of consulting with him upon any plan of conduct; 
but in an interval of calm, I told him how yon had stood up in 
his defence, and what an admirable castigation you lead given 
Broughton. At lliis intelligence, a gl(>am of joy irradiated his 
tempestuous countenance, and for siwerul luinntcs his griefs 
were absorbed in liis sympathy for an action so consonant to 
his own generous nature. ‘How noble and disinterested!’ 
cried he—these were exactly his wA;*ds,—‘ for I Inrdly knew 
him; and to speak a word in my favour w'as, in his situation, 
to share my destruction. But why did he saciilice the pros¬ 
pects which his taUuits opened to him, to an useless indulgence 
of magnanimity ? Tie must be a glorious fellow^!’ 1 jLssiire vou 
the fears dropped from his eyes as ho spolu' thus, and after a 
short pause, lie added, ‘ I nt-ver thought that 1 slioiild be placed 
under an obligation to any liunian beirTg, but I shall be eager 
to express the warmest griVjtude to this admirable young 
man.’ ’’ 

“ Such high praise Irdm such a quarter," said 1, “ is a sul- 
iicient recompense for any sacrifice which I may have made^o 
deserve it; l^it I must,-not claim more than I merit. Tliere 
were coitsideratfons wdiich might have mingled with, an^ al- 
loyedrthe pure motives which induced me to defend Mr. An¬ 
struther from ^ indignity and injustice r;o wdiicli h|» wras sub¬ 
jected.” • 

I theA fecotmted to Palmer my observations and sus^)icions 
with reljiect to Broughton’s conduct, the effect of wnieh, 1 
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thought, would be to dissipate the Whig party. He was 
amazed and incredulous of such a design as that to which I 
had pointed. 

“1 think,’’ said he, “you must be mistaken, and that you 
have misconstriiecl circumstances, which, though they may 
have rather a doubtful appearance, should not be taken to sup¬ 
port an opinion which does not«e<jm to have been originally 
^well-founded. Jf i>uch an intrigue had licen going on, is it 
likely it could have been so carefally concealed, as that no sus¬ 
picion should be excited ? That Uroughtoii is much attached to 
his own interest, I certainly believe; but I have no reason to 
tliink he is exclusively devoted to it, or that lie would promote 
it by any act so dishonourable.’’ 

“Such things have been done,” answered I, “and, after all, 
it would be an act only political dishonesty, which, you know, 
is as distinct a matter from moral baseness, as a IJristol dia¬ 
mond is from a real brilliant.” 

“I know not any such distinction,” returned Palmer, with 
slight dis])leasnre; “and pardon me, Sydenham, bull do think 
ytfu are rather illiberal in your estimate of Ilroughton’s charac¬ 
ter and conduct.” 

“ I should be sorry,” said T, “to calumniate Mr. Broughton, 
against whom 1 have no personal enmity >but still 1 cannot 
help retaining iny suspicions, the correctness of which must be 
proved in a few days. Perhaps I ought not to have mentioned 
them to you, for if they should turn out to he well-founded, it 
Would he loo late now to benefit by their disclosure, and if they 
should prove errom*,ous, they may seem invidious.” ^ 

“I assure you,” answered Palmer, “1 am far jjrombelieving 
that you were actuated at all by private feelings toward Brough¬ 
ton in yoifr defence of Aifttruther; and so highly do I esteem 
your acuteness and penetration, that 1 shall henceforth keep a 
sharp look-out upon th# former,” 

He then dropped the subject, and shortly after took his 


CHAPTER’XXXIII. 

• •• 

Ai.ii the circumstances which conspired to induce me to rise 
iif vindication of Anstruther are knowi^ to the gi^ious reader, 
but It is possible that he may attach a greater* force tb the by¬ 
motives than tliat with which they really actual^ me. 'l^yjaf- 
Tsetions, although too sluggish to exert thetnsefvcs upon com¬ 
mon occasions, yet, fike Le Noir Faineant in Ivanhoe, when 
they met with an occasion worthy of their developemeirt, were, 
like (he exploits of thftt personage, more powerful and^nergetic 
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in their operations than those of ordinary men. Auriol’s case 
and Anstrulher’s had called them into action, and, although in 
tlie latter other circumstances conciirred’to influence the conduct 
which 1 had adopted in pursuance thereof to the same direction, 
yet 1 must do myself the justice to say, that I believe I should 
have acted in a precisely similar manner, had such adventitious 
inducements never existedJ am the more anxious t,o claim 
whatever praise 1 may be entitled to for my generous behaviour 
in this instance, because, as the-evidences of amiable traits in 
my character are extremely rare throughout this book, I can af¬ 
ford to neglect none, and already 1 fear Uiat the reader has con¬ 
ceived a^rfyudicc against me as a hcarlloss satirist, who de¬ 
lights, indiscriminately, in the miseries of human kind. , 

After Mr, Palmer was gone, 1 repaired to Brookes’s, being 
anxious to know what was the state of feeling with respect to 
me among the Whig body. The room was not very full when 
I entered, but J observed decided symptoms of alienation from me. 
The few whom I addressed replied with cold civility—some re¬ 
iterated to me the gratifying assurance which Singleton had 
given me at the House, namely, that I had done for niyseif; 
others, wlioii I adverted to politics, begged to know in what 
character they were to consider me, bel’ore they said anything 
upon the topic, Iq a word, 1 was given clearly to uiidi'rstand, 
tliat I Ir.ul been declared by Broughton an cnemjr, and that they 
could liaVo nothing more to say to a person whom their leader 
had renounced, Broughton hiiusolf was not there. According¬ 
ly I made my how to the dub, determined, of course, never to 
enter it again—least while under the present management, 
'ivhich, if I was not mistaken, was nearly at an end. 

Thus disco’hifited, I returned hoii^eward, meditating on the 
unprofitable conclusion of my political career. I did not long 
pursue my reflections undisturbed, for, in passing through Pall 
Mall, I perceived to my inexprcssiblci astonishment Edward 
Spenecr coming out of Tewkesbury-house I I must explain why 
I was filled with surprise at this phenomenon. •' — 

The Marc^uis of Tewkesljury was in every*respect one of the 
most powerful noblemen in the country. ‘^His connection with 
the aristocracy was extensive, his fortune ample, his parliamen¬ 
tary influence powerful, audits court interest still greater. 
His alnlities also wckj of no mean order. Lord Tewkeshijiy 
belonged to neither of tlie t\fo parties, but was the head of a 
small political coterie, which was called by his own name, affd 
over which, aS it was fUr the most part his oWn property^ hc: \ 
had unbounded authority. The Tewkesbury faction usually^ 
suppofted Tory measures, but not so constantly as to render^ 
them a sure dependence^ They were son&etimes mafshalled in 
a menacing attitude toward Ministers, by whom they were al¬ 
ways treated with the highest consideration. 
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The Marquis himself was said to be indiiferent to political 
ambition; certainly he, had never been in office, but he was 
deeply conversant with affairs, and was supposed to be so much 
esteemed in a high quarter, that he was frequently severely al¬ 
luded to ill Parliament as an irresponsible adviser. His foreign 
connection, likewise, was frequently a subject of invidious 
comment 'with the Opposition. • I^s Lordship was a proud and 
. supercilious, and, indeed, a somewhat insolent personage. 

What, then, could be the business of the private secretary 
of the leader of Opposition at Tewkesbury-house ? I came upon 
iSpencer quite unawares, and he started and coloured when he 
saw me. If these were not sufficient evidences of conscious- 
ncss,*his ready anticipation of my inquiry was surely a con¬ 
firmation of it. “ Ah ! how d’ye do I” cried he; “ I—I’ve 
just been carrying an explanation from Broughton to Lord 
Tewkesbury, about a statement which he made in the House, 
the other night, and which Tewkesbury contradicted. How¬ 
ever, I’ve >sctt]ed the matter, and ^convinced my Lord that he 
was wrong. But how is it I have not seen you this long 
time ?” 

“ Nay,” said I, “ it is for me to ask that question, and you 
to answ'er it; I’ve sent to you repeatedly, but you never could 
or ■would come.” • 

“Why, really. I’ve been very much occupied of late; for 
though 1 continue to like my place, it’s a devilish working one. 

I assure you.” 

“ Well, ivhat do think of my proceedings last night ?” 

“ Oh, you mean in the House ? I’ve not yet had time to 
read the debate, but I saw your name at the he|,d of a yard of 
•speech : .W'hat was it ab^t?” 

“Walk down the Park with me,and I’ll tell you.” 

I put my arm through his without waiting for an answer, and 
related to him the parnculars of what had taken place. He af¬ 
fected^ great and increasing surprise as I proceeded with Aiy de¬ 
tail ; ^d when l«had finished it, he remarked, 

“ Well, as you have asked me* for my opinion, I must say 
that 1 think you have deted like a damned ass.” 

This was cool and coarse enough, truly. I looked grave. 

^ “ What I mean is,” proceeded he, perceiving my displeasure, 
***that you have not acted like a^an oi the world in this bu¬ 
siness. What was the use of wantonly placing yourself under 
a tottering wall 1 for it was lidiculous^o suppov that your un- 
'asnsted support could prop it up, or that any fither consequence 
could ensue but yourself being crushed by ita inevitable/all. 
Every^ body knows l^at Anstruther, poor aevil i has long been 
declining, and is now on his last l^gs.^’ 

Disgusted with the heartless profligacy of this spedich, I did * 
not immediately answer. * 

VOL. 11. • 
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I confess,*’ said 1, ** that I am surprised to hear such laii' 
guag'e from you. What has become of, the lofly sentiments of 
patriotism, the high feelings of political honour, which you 
possessed not quite four months ago? I expected that you 
would haTC extolled my vindication of Anstruther as an act of 
Roman virtue, and have immediately declared your intention of 
breaking off all connexion ^itk Broughton.” 

Spencer was slightly abashed and confused by this home- 
thrust, but he soon recovered his effrontery. 

** Why, the fact is, that style of sentiment, though it may do 
very well for the closat, is very ill adapted for practical pur¬ 
poses. 'l^he usaffe du tnande teaches one the ideas which must 
regulate one's conduct, and that it is absolutely necessary, if 
one takes an active part in life, to adopt principles a little more 
e^ic than the stifl'ness of speculative morality could furnish.” 

“ Humph ! then am I to understand,” said I, willing to take 
advantage of the opportunity which now offered itself of putting 
his gratitude to the test,—?m 1 to understand, Edward, that 
the quarrel between Broughton and myself, will make no alte¬ 
ration in your plans ?” 

“ Can you expect that it should ?” returned the Secretary, in 
a tone as if 1 had made some very unreasonable proposition; 

“ the transactions of public and private life are quite distinct 
from each other; and 1 don’t see why the circumstance of ray 
being oflicihliy attached to your political opponent should inter¬ 
fere with our private intercourse.” 

“It would be productive of some inconvenience, I think,” 
said I; “ but I congratulate you, my dear Ned, both on the pro- 
g'fess which yqu have made in the knowledge of the world, and 
the dexterity with which you have tinned it to accouT\t. Hovr- 
ever, to give you my opinion as plainly as you have ^iven me 
yours, let me tell you, that your new principles do not at all 
accord with my notions of honesty.” *' 

“ Very likely,” answered Spencer, with admirable indi ffe. 
ronce, “ very likely. Honesty is now-a-days so much a mat- ' 
ter of opinion, that it would fce sheer do^atism for any person 
to set up a standard of, and to assert this or that to be agreea¬ 
ble or contrary to, it. You are^sorrect, therefore', in saying that 
my principles and conduct are repugnant to your ideas upoi\ 
the subject. Every man has ,hi8 own notions about honesty, 
and thinks, perhaps, very indifferently of the opinions of hi# 
neighbours, who may be^ennally sincere; hut in the particular 
in which dne is r^roachable another is faultless, and vice vehd, ^ 
So in the end it^omes to nearly the same thing; and if honesty, 
like other commodities, could be weighed |ln the scala, I tliink, 
Matthew, if you and 1 were to select indifferently fifty men 
'from the hommon herd, we should find that the quantity of the 
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'Article which each could muster w'ould be on a pretty equal 
average. Ha! ha!’* 

“ Very true,” I replied; ** and as our notions and practice 
upon this point are so discordant, I think the less we henceforth 
see of each other the belter.** 

“ As you please,” rejoined the young politician, with a smile 
and a bow; ** 1 have no wishoccasion to intrude iny ac¬ 
quaintance upon any person.” 

I deigned not to make a reply, but contemptuously turning 
u])on my heel, lefl him abruptly. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

1 KNOW not whether it is an evidence of my penetration, or 
of the general meanness of human nature, that f have nevenen- 
tertaine*! an unfavourable suspicion of any person which has 
iu>t been verified by the event. I fear this circumstance tends 
to establish the latter fact, especially as sometimes, in estimat¬ 
ing individuals, 1 have formed propitious opinions, W'hich sub¬ 
sequent experience has falsified. It will be in the recollection 
of the gracious reader, how shocked I wasi st finding that insi¬ 
dious doubts respecting Spencer’s fidelity had entered my mind: 
the last chapter will enable him to judge how far those doubts 
were nialignaiit or gratuitous. The conduct of this young man, 
was certainly the worst specimen of tho kind that I had yet 
met with. Indeed, his behaviour had been more than sufficient 
for the meaning which it was intended to convey; either Ifls 
•anxiety to assure me t}\|j^ho absolved himself Trom all the ob- 
ligatiund under which he lay toward me had made him overdo 
the thing, or else the superfluous insolence which he used, and 
which was more obsftvablc in his manner than in his words, 
was an improvement in the expression of ingratitude, suggested 
by his own original genius. But enough of this disgusting to¬ 
pic. Let us now turn to a nobler^ yet (though in another point 
of view,) a no less mfelancholy subject of contemplation. 

As I returned homeward, afl^r parting with Spencer, I called 
. in Whitehall Place to pay my respects to Mr. Anstruther. The 
porter told me that Mr. Anstri^her w!fs indisposed, and could 
^ot be seen: but desiring more particular information, I was let 
. in. and his confidential servant was sent for tg answer my in- 
' qmries. Presently came down—nm the vMet—bgt Mr. Pal¬ 
mer. - . . 

**l*n^g1ad to find that you are here,” cried 1; “I*m told 
that he’s unwell—^nothing serious, 14iope 1” 

“I wish I coula*say so,” returned Palmer: “the agitation 
of'h*is mind has brt>ught on a nervous fever, whiclv^ in the un- 
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settled state in \ 7 hich his health has been for some time past, 
may bo attended with dangerous consequences, if ^eat care is 
not taken. The physicians have bloode’d and sent him to bed, 
and above all things ordered that he should keep quiet.’’ 

“ Of course; all that I want to know is how he does I” 

But he insists upon seeing you: he heard the man mention 
your name, and he has sent me to bring yon u]). I wish he had 
not known that you were here, because I fear the sight of you 
will recall to his mind thoughts which it is at present of the 
last importance to keep away. I need not exhort you studiously 
to avoid and discourage everything in the slightest manner 
relating to -politics.” 

Thus advised, I followed Palmer to the chainbcr of the il¬ 
lustrious invalid. We found him sitting up, supported by pil¬ 
lows. lie wrung my hand when I approached the bed-side. 

“Sydenham,” said he, “I’m much beholden to you. If 
Fortune should ever again favour me, one of her most accepta¬ 
ble gifts will be the power of convincing my friends how 
deeply 1 feel their disinterested kindness. At present, I must 
content myself with simple professions of gratitude.” * 

“ My dear Sir,” answered I, “ the best reward your Iriends 
can have, is the knowledge that they have approved their sin¬ 
cerity in your eyes.”^ 

“ Ah!” cried he, ‘‘ such friends are the rare exceptions to the 
generality who assume that name and character. Friends are 
usually very true when nothing is required of them beyond 
friendship; but when in urgent or adverse circumstances you 
rely on them, they bend and totter, and ill brook supporting 
you.” 

I made some ^inquiry about his heatth, in order to turn the 
discourse, but in his state of mind it w'Ss extremely dillicult to 
obey Palmer’s injunction. 

“Have I not cause to say sol” cried^Anstruther with in¬ 
creasing. emotion, and not noticing my question: ** Why did 
Nevile sit mute when I was insulted I To whom does ho owe 
his political creation and adi( 3 .ncement but to me 1 Why has 
not Bellisle been here to-day to declare his intention of stand¬ 
ing by me ? W’ho gave him j^is peerage and blue ribbon ? 
Doubtlesa^ey are both gone to worship the rising sun. Yet 
these tw'o teen are not only hound to me by the deepest obliga-f 
tions, but by the bonds of d long and intimate friendship. The« 
reptiles! What a dupe was 1 to believe that their selfish adu¬ 
lation was the cneoi of a ore voted and affectionate admiratiorf! 
If they had promptly and decidedly espoused my quqrrel, their 
'ftrmiiels \night hWe ’confirmed the vacillating; brought over 
to my side many who are well disposed to nie, but who cannot 
join me as a mere individual standing aloneJ" My party would 
have gather^ recruits as 1 proceeded, and f might ultimately 
h^ve pulled down the Brouprhton f'tction. The dastardly slaves! 
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They*\vould have found in the end that the honourable and 
generous course was the most politic.” 

“This will never dp,” whispered Palmer to me; “he will 
work himself into a Helirium if he goes on thus. My dear 
Anstruther, you know that y^our health is too precarious to ad¬ 
mit of your entering into public business at present, and you 
have been told how esential it is that you should not now dis¬ 
tract your mind by such thought:^ Leave ambition, therefore, 
for a time, and retire with me into the country. Sydenham 
will join us, and our friend C——” (mentioning an author 
whose fame had filled the world) “ has promised me. We four 
shall make a delightful society, and i>uT days shall pass in 
philosophical happiness.” * 

“It is too late,” said Anstruther, “ to amuse me now with 
such delusive representations. Philosophy is a fallacious re¬ 
source of disappointed hope. In the passion of the moment 
you may retreat from the scene of your discomfiture, convinced 
of the futility of all worldly things, and resolved to pas8<the 
remainder of yovr life undisturb/d by the convulsions of am¬ 
bition. But as soon as the bloom of novelty has worn away, 
and by the time you have collected from books the thousand 
maxims of morality, and it remains only to put them in prac¬ 
tice, the evil spirit, as if to mock you, returns with augmented 
strength, and in spite of yourself drags ycgi back again into tlic 
world of vicissitudes.” 

' “ I only ask,” said Palmer, “ a suspension; I tfeither wish 
nor expect an abandonment of politics.” 

“Abandonment!” cried Anstruther, bitterly; it is good for 
me to talk of abandoning politics whom politics have aban¬ 
doned. But I will yield to your advice; I will ryiit this agitaA)d 
scene for a season; oiijy let me wait to see now it all ends, 
that tf It should turn out as I suspect^ I may, before I go, exe¬ 
cute my revenge,”—and his brow darkened, and his eye flashed 
as he spoke—“ my f^reat revenge, upon those who have con¬ 
spired and accomplished my downfall. And they whom I visit 
shall carry the marks of my vengeance to the grave.” 

“ This will ruin all,” cried Palmer, with an exclamation of 
impatience; “for Gdd’s sake, Anstruther, be calm; do not 
give way to this violence, or is impossible to say what vrill 
be tbe consequence. Your life, perhaps, depends upon your 
keeping your mind composed ** 

• “You say true, dear Palmer,” replied the ruined statesman, 
sinking back upon his pillow. “ Oh, this fieiy thirst!” 

^Palmer handed him a drink, and at the sftme time motioned 
me to leave the room, lest the patient should be agarn^te|npted 
to talk.* * 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

An expression whicli Aiistrutlier significantly uttered, and 
which I have undermarked accordingly, in the last chapter, af< 
forded me reason to believe that he entertained the same notions 
with inyh<‘lf, or others of the like kind, with respect to the de¬ 
signs of a ])ortion of tho Whig party. It was not to be expected, 
indeed, that iny acuteness should perceive anything which the 
sagacity of that practised statesman had failed to penetrate. 
But such a corroboration confirmed my suspicions, if they had 
not already attained a character of certainty. Ntill, though 
convinced of the fact, 1 could not divine the particulars of the 
transaction; an<l 1 eagerly expected the time when my curiosity 
should be satisfied. Tho time arrived sooner even than I had 
calculated. 

I spent Sunday W'ith Auriol. Between three and four o’clock 
on Monday 1 went over to th^ House to ticket a seat for the ad¬ 
journed debate. There 1 found an unexpected scene of confu¬ 
sion. The coffee-rooms and passages were crowded with mem¬ 
bers gathered together in knots, and talking in loud and earnest 
voices. I ituiuired of tho first party wiiich I approached what 
W'as the matU'r. 

“Haven’t you hoardV’ cried several; “die ministers are 
out.” 

“ Indeed ! when did they resign 7 and w ho’s been sent for 

“Their resignations are ttt be announced this evening; and 
who do you think is to bo the new prime P’ 

I can’t form a guess.” 

“ TewkesburJ^!” 

“ The dt'vil he is ! This intelligence does not surpric-e me.” 

“ Then you are uii exception to the generality.” 

*• But who are to come in with Tew’kesburyf” 

“ Ay, there’s the question which is setting afloat as man) 
opinions as there are men. It is reported that Broughton, Sin¬ 
gleton, Lessing ham, and Clippslovv take office, which every 
body declares to be incredible, but which none absolutely dis- 
bel eves» The Whigs are all in a prodigious fnght, I can tell 
you« l|t tlie idea of being stranded. If it should be true. you. 
e<«pfi6ially, and poor Ati^truther, are doublc-dninned. How 
regularly outwdtted all you knowing ones will be; i <'hall en¬ 
joy your confusion amazingly.” 

Leavingdhis ihfonnantpan idle young lord who had usually 
vote<l W'ith Anstruther when he was in office, 1 moved on in 
quesf oPsomc p('f8on*who could give me more particular intelli¬ 
gence. I drew near a bevy of Whigs, and! cne of them, who 
had almost cut me at Brookes’s on Baturdaf, now seized me by 
the arm, and in his alarm forgetting his coldness, exclaiitaed. 
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•< Welf, Sydenham, what do you think of this damn^ busi' 
ness 1”’ 

“ Then it is true,” said I, ** that Broughton has coalesced 
with Lord Tewkesbury.” 

“ I hope not, as much for his own sake as for that of us all; 
but it must be owned that there are very plausible grounds of 
suspicion. He w'as called repeatedly out of court on Saturday; 
he has not been at Brookes’s s^nce Friday, and he is not to be 
found cither in court or at his Bwn house lo*<lay. I am told 
likewise, that his secretary, who is a cunning cur as ever lived, . 
(by the by, I believe you know something of him,) has lately 
been often seen coming out of Tewkei^bury-house. However, 

I can't think that Broughton would play us such%n infernal 
tri^ik.” 

“ I suppose you have heard also that Chepstow and Lessin^- 
ham and Singleton arc associated with Broughton in this 
report ? Why, such secessions will amount to an emascula* 
tion of the Whig bod3\” 

“ Claverton, and Beaumaris, ,and Torkington,” answered 
the member, “will never act dhder Tewkesburj'; and the 
purest Whigs will always be found in a party of which they 
are the head.” 

“ I 8upi)ose it will all come out this evening 1” said I. 

“It must, I should think; Deveril and Alcombe are to an¬ 
nounce that they are no longer Ministers, and consequently, 
of course, an explanation will be made from some quarter or 
other with respect to the new arrangements.” 

Mr. Lindsay was now accosted by a brother Whig, who was 
eager to talk of the astonishing reports which were in circula¬ 
tion, As I was turning away I encountered Mr. Palmer. • 

“ Well,” cried he, “events do honour to yifur political acu¬ 
men. 4 have just 'iA^crtaincd from good authority, tliat 
Broughton is really to be Tewkesbury’s leader, and Lord 
Chepstow is to tak« a high station in the Household. Lcs- 
singham is to have a cabinet office, and Singleton a snug place, 
but hot ihside. I wish ^'ou had imparted to me some time ago 
your 8USpicion8*of the deep gam^that Broughton was playing.” 

“ If I had,” answered I, “ it is most likely that you would 
have seen nothing in them but malignancy. VV hen I disclosed 
them to you only forty-eight ifours ago, you considered them 
invidious.” •• 

“You are right,” said Palmer, “I was short-sighted and 
*airogant in blaming you; but how long have you entertained 
tkese suspicions! were they in exisihnee befole the meeting at 
Torkington-house!” • 

‘‘Th^y were,” I replied, *‘and that meetBig almost bfought 
them to a state of jnaturity.” , 

** Pshaw ! how |mfortunate! If we had laid oqr heads t^ 
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getlier then, what mi^ht we not have done! We mighfr have 
blown this plot of Broughton’s, and been the making of An- 
slrulher.” 

** It is useless to think of that now.* But how shall we 
break this business to him—I mean Anstruther! How do you 
suppose he will take It 1” 

“ I am afraid it will gall him severely. Tewkesbury and he 
hate each other; the former ^aa been annoying him at every 
opportunity these ’ten years past, and now this triumph over 
his fallen adversary will touch Anstruther to the quick. We 
must endeavour to keep it from him—hut no! that’s impossi¬ 
ble ; we can communicjito it to him in a few days, when, by 
remaining h^iet, he may be better able to bear the intelligence 
than he is now. In the mean time, T must desire his ser.vtBt 
to keep the papers out of his way, and then he can’t learn it till 
we choose to tell him; for he secs nobody besides us, and the 
physician, and his servant.” 

“ And now tell me,” said I, “ what do you think of these 
strange events ?” s 

“ Why,” returned Mr. Palmer, “ I think that if a set of men 
in private life had committed an act analogous to this political 
iniquity of Broughton and friends, they would have had a fair 
chance of the gallows.” 

“ I agree with you,’.’ answered I; “ and we may certainly 
give them a moral gibbeting, if wo cannot a physical one. But 
what I intended to ask, was your opinion of a government with 
such a head as Tewkesbury, and such members as these pow¬ 
erful though renegade Whigs.” 

“Why, indeed, 1 have hardly time or patience yet to bestow 
a thought upon that point; but of one fact wo may bo pretty 
sure, namely, that ■ ■ ■■ ■ - ■ is at the bottom of the business. 
Tewkesbury does nothing without bis Advice, and I should not 
wonder if the whole plan had been laid at V-—.” 

At this moment we heard the Speaker aRnouiiced, and we im¬ 
mediately followed the throng of members W’ho were crowding 
into the lobby. 

The private business proceeded without interruption, but 
when the Speaker had nearly got through his list, Lord Alcorobe 
entered the House, and rising^ declared that he and his col- 
leaguos had ceased to be members of his Majesty’s govern¬ 
ment. 

this a Tewkesbury member, the gentleman who had 
alwa^^ been considered the principal agent of the Marquis in 
the Lower Housh, instantly rose and moved an adjournment lb 
Wednesday, 'i'he House^did not seem quite prepared for such 
a motibn* and several members looked irresolute, but before 
eUher could make up his mind to speak, the* question was put 
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and carried. Neither Broug'hton nor any other of the suspected 
Whigs were present; and they who did not belong to the con¬ 
spiracy went away with indignant tongues and heavy hearts. 


CHAPTEJl ^XXVI. 

Lord Tewkesbury seemed to possess the characteristics 
which are scarcely less necessary for a statesman tlian for a 
general—decision in council and promptitude in execution. The 
principal appointments of liis ministry were gazetted the next 
day. He himself First Lord of the Treasury ; llellisle, Brough¬ 
ton, and Lessingham, had cabinet oIRces. Broughton's post 
was evidently that of leader. Singleton and Lord Robert 
Lindsay were named to good places, but not ministerial ones. 
Lord Chepstow's acceptance of a high office in the Household 
was the onlj’’ announcement in thf t department. Two cabinet, 
and some of the minor offices were filled up by select extracts 
Ifom the Tory party. Altogether, the ministerial chart exhibit¬ 
ed a powerful combination of parties and persons, which, con¬ 
trolled by such a leader as Tewkesbury, assisted by the pro¬ 
found genius of his friend, the other side of the water, might be 
cemented into a government which would overbear all opposition, 
arid maintain itself unimpaired until the decay of its Elements, or 
the extinction of its master-spirit should cause it to fall to pieces. 
Little more than a glance at the plan sufficed to convince me of 
the durability of the structure; and statesmen of more experi¬ 
ence than I could pretend to, coincided in this judgmefit. 
Palmer said that the Gazette put an en^ to a thousand 
hopes, dhd was peremptorily the doom of Anstruther’s political 
existence. I heard the venerable Torkington express the same 
opinion.* • 

As it was unknown how many, or whether any of the*Whigs 
besides tliose vrl^o had taken office, had engaged to support Lord 
Tewkesbury’s Administration, it«vas determined to send round 
invitations to every mcjmber of the party, except the declared 
seceders, to attend a meeting aj^ Claverton House on W’ednes- 
day, for the purpose of consulting what attitude the Whig body 
Should assume in this new posture of Sfairs. 

^ Accordingly, a decided—^indeed a considerable majority of 
, the old Opposition mustered next day at the Bul^s; but still the 
cdlitemners of the citations were numerous.* They, however, 
who appeared, professed great zeal in the cause—^xpres^ed loud 
indignation against the deserters—declared fffat we ouj^t to 
attack the new miiAstry vigorously but Wv \ a parriculac 
Question of conduct!arose, they were, as Ww^ J •usually ars 
upon such occasions, ** at sea.” At length, after 'Adch useless 
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talk and bluster, it was resolved that we should remain quiet 
until after the new ministers had resumed their seats in the 
House of Commons, that we should then come forward and de¬ 
mand to know explicitly the character of the new Government, 
addressing ourselves especially to the Whig portion of it, pre¬ 
liminarily to the organization of an indefatigable and violent 
opposition. e 

Of the mutilated Whig body, Mr. Palmer was requested to 
lake the command, and I to be his lieutenant. That gentleman 
declined the tionour, whereupon it was offered to me, but I also 
excused myself. The leadership was then pressed upon Sir 
Francis Wriothesley; and that incorruptible, eloquent, and able 
patriot accepted the responsibility. ' f 

But of all the Whigs the Duchess of Claverton seemed the 
most deeply afflicted by the dissipation of the bright prospects 
whicii had lately gladdened the eyes of our party. Although 
an extremely clever creature, and possessed of ai\ understanding 
far above the female average, this delightful woman was not 
exempt from two failings, as they must be properly called, but 
which I regard as not the least charming characteristics of her 
sex. She was ever in extremes, and was governed by preju¬ 
dice in the place of reason. Broughton, who had once been her 
oracle, was now the worst of mankind. Him whom she had 
lately extolled as the first of patriots, orators, and statesmen, 
was now designated by every term of contempt and moral re¬ 
probation, although his sin was merely of a political nature. 

To attempt checking this torrent of invective was sure to make 
it burst forth with the vehemence even of abuse. W’hile she 
was expressing her feelings upon this subject to me, I occa¬ 
sionally remonstrated in favour of the delinquents, that, I might 
more perfectly enjoy the contemplation* of her Unshed “cheeks, 
glancing eye, impassioned gesticulation, and violent language. 
In proportion as she inveighed against the^Broughton party, she 
lauded those who had remained “faithful among the faithless,” 
especially praising me in the most enthusiastic terms. Her 
fascinations were now more industriously employed than ever, 
and vrere^^ especially bestowed on those whose loyalty was 
douhil|rfuli to fix their allegiance^ «to the party, of which she was 
the queen. 

On "Wednesday the new writs were moved in the room of thd 
right honourable George Broughton, John Lessingbam, WiU 
liam Singleton, ,l[iOrd Robert Lindsay, and the other members 
who had aexsopted vjffice. "On the question for the first-namM 
writ, Sir Francis^Wriothesley observed, that if he declined the 
present opportunity of commenting on the new Administration, 
it was,,because he desired to afford certain ihembers of it every 
facility for the vindication of their characteire from the heavy 
imputations/-o which they had rendered them obnoxious by the 
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St^p which they had taken. In cases which exhibited primA 
facie evidence of great,guilt, it was most unfair to prejudice the 
public mind. He should therefore abstain from any remark 
upon the conduct of the individuals to whom he alluded, until 
those right honourable gentlem(>n should be returned to that 
House. 

This speech was loudly chaergd, and after a few members 
had declared that they had no confidence in the present Admi¬ 
nistration, tlie House adjourned. 

Of Anstruther I received accounts daily from Mr. Palmer, 
who was almost constantly in attendance upon his illustrious 
friend. I was gratified to learn by every report that the favour¬ 
able .symptoms had increased, though his condition was still 
precarious. He had anxiously inquired the result of the debate 
on Monday, and Palmer told me, that to satisfy his inquiries, 
he was obliged to invent a story of speakers, speeches, and‘ a 
division. 

Two incidents worthy of relatjon intervened before the new 
elections. 

* One day, in the latter part of the week, as I was walking 
down one of the streets leading from Piccadilly toward i*ali- 
Mall, I espied Singleton a few yards before me. 1 quickened 
my step, overtook him, and laid my han^ upon his arm. He 
turned round, started, stammered, and was evidently as much 
annoyed at the sight of me, as he would have been ifad tlie devil 
or a baililT stopped him. 

“Ah, Syd, my boy! How are you? I’m delighted to see 
you—^where have you been this long time?” 

“This long time? Why, I think you have seen me at Dibk 
Lutwyche’s and at llrookes’s within this weel?.” 

“Ay,**lruc! 1 forgot,^cried Will, not yet recovered from his 
confusion. “ Which way are you going?” 

“ Your way,” answered I, and I thrust my arm within his to 
make sure of the slippery dog. We walked on a few paces in 
silence. '1 was^thc first to speak. 

‘ Well, Singleton, I can’t congratulate you upon your new’ 
alliance.” 

Come, Syd, yon arc not ^man to adopt the common cant 
upon these matters,” answered Singleton, whose wit generally 
Upened a door of escape to hi\p froirf*evory dilemma: “You 
^ust feel as well as I do, that in politics our desires naturally 
tend to office; and surely you can’t think it very inexcusable 
f«r a person with my accomplishments to yield to^lie tempta¬ 
tion ?** • • V 

I think,” replied I, ** that after you 'have preserved your 

virtue so long, it ista pfty you should now sacrifice it, aqfl that, 
too, for an office of^nferior rank.” * • • 

•“^Between oursmves, Syd,” rejoined Will, “ my^jase is like 
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that of a young lady, who, when she first comes out, thinking 
that her perfections will enable her to take her choice of man- 
, kind, refuses many good offers, but at length, finding herself 
upon the wane, and the expected proposal not yet made, is con¬ 
tent to lower her price as her attractions fade, and to dispose of 
herself before they become utterly unmarketable.'’ 

“Your comparison won’t ^o/* said I; “for you have been 
long united to a most respectable party, and the connexion 
which you have lately formed, though it may bo more agreeable 
than the barrenness of your legitimate marriage, is nevertheless 
a faua^pas^ from which; believe me, your reputation will never 
recover,” ' 

“ I never pretended to * outrageous virtue,’ ” answered; Sin¬ 
gleton ; “ and 1 have only done what hundreds have done before 
me, and will do after me.” 

“ Be that as it may, your act has divorced you for ever from 
the Whig body.” 

“ Has it?” cried Singlotou, bitterly; “ I fancy, however, it 
will feel the deprivation of such a rib as me.” 

“ This is a delicate subject,” I observed, “ which it appears 
to me that wc have been treating in rather an indelicate manner. 
We will dismiss it, and in doing so, suffer me to express my 
sincere hope,” and I uttered these last words with an impres¬ 
sive tone and manner, “ that you may never feel remorse for 
having abandoned, and thereby materially injured, that parly 
with which you have so long been united, and which, notwith¬ 
standing all your faults, esteemed and admired you; and that 
he to whom you have committed yourself may not, when you 
have answcred^iis purpose and ceased to be useful to him, 

‘Whistle you down tiie wind, 

A prey to Fortune,’ 

when yomt' talents will only suffice to mingle a few grains of 
pity with the general reprobation which awaits, the adversity of 
the public and private profligrte!” 

So saying, I abruptly quitted him, and turned down an ad¬ 
joining street. W’hen I had goqp forward a few yards, 1 looked 
behind and saw Singleton still standing where I had left him; 
but, observing that 1 watched hi™, he started from his reverie, ^ 
and hurried forward. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


ON^he nrforniog after this conyersation with Singleton, I was 
favoured vfi*h a visit from a very extraordinary person, of whom 
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I must ^ve some account before I bring him in propria persona 
before the reader* 

While the pit and boxes of the political theatre were interested 
^ and antused by the representations of the regular actors, the 
'raff of the sliilliog gallery has usually been entertained by buf¬ 
foons, whose performances were more suitable to their less re- 
iined apprehension. C— had«b(^n for many years the capital 
jack-pudding of this class of spectators. The man was not 
destitute of abilities, but was the most coarse, violent, profligate, 
and intolerable of human creatures. Let the reader conceive, 
if possible, the idea of a wild beast qpdowed with intellect, 
which directed, but did not subdue his savage and ti^achcrous 
nature, and it wdll be the nearest illustration that 1 can give 

him df C-*s character. W'hen he first appeartid in public, 

an eminent Whig, finding him to be a powerful animal, and 
, thinking tliat he might be made an useful one, endeavoured ^to 
put him into trainijig for that purpose; but the brute proved 
utterly uritractable, and his feroemus propensities first broke 
forth in an attack upon his benefactor, who was obliged to get 

riTl of him as quickly as possible. Principles (>-had none; 

and his opinions he changed, perhaps, about as frequently as 
he did his linen. He was chiefly governed by rage, malice, 
and money, and accordingly as those motiv'es actuated him, he 
wrote, wholly independent of what ho had formerly asserted. 
Altogether, it was a moral monster, W'hich one wouhjhhave been 
curious to examine, if one could havf3 overcome the disgust 
which the contcrnplalion of it inspired. 

I was rather surprised, then, upon being informed tliat this 
man waited below requesting to speak to me. 1 desired, hott- 
•ever, that lie should be a<4mittGd, to the scarce!concealed sur¬ 
prise of*\he supercilious footman. Accordingly, C- was 

ushered into the room where I was sitting. Ilis person and 
manners,*! should observe, w ere an admixture of country clown 
and city blackguard, in nearly equal proportions. 

“ Pray,'Sir,” |aid I, as lie entered the room, “ what is your 
bu^ncss w ith me V' m 

“ Sir,” answered the fellow, “ I come as one of the people 
to speak to you as a represent^ivc of the people, and I hope 
1 *ve at least as much right to do so as a lora has to demand an 
‘audience of the King.” , * 

. ^ 1 ’m quite ready to admit your claim in that character, and 

to hear what you have to say.” 

I’m not apt to praise public mei^* cried^ C < ■■ ^ throwing 
himself into a chair, **because, in general, they’re’a ^t of 
rascals, ^nd bullying beastly blackguards, whi^eed themselves 
and their ravenous relatives out of the very heart and gyts of 
the country; but wlmn 1 see a man do his duty, 1 ’iD as willing* 
to praise him, as 1 tiaa to lash him if he neglects 
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He paused, and 1, suspecting* the tendency of this prelimi> 
nary observation, merely made an inclination of my head, and 
he proceeded. 

** Now, I approve of your conduct, and I think it right to tell 
you so. 1 honour you for the dressing you gave that shuffling, 
sneering, Scotch, damned, dunghill son of a b—— Broughton. 
1 honour you for not joining that fellow Tewkesbury, and that 
swindler Singleton, whose wife had a child by Chepstow’s 
long-legged son, and that old master-pick-pocket Lcssingham, 
and all the rest of the rapscallion Whigs.” 

“ Flattering as yoiiii commendations may be, Mr. C 
said I, “‘1 presume that you did not take the trouble of coming 
to my house for the express purpose of bringing them to me. 
Be so good, therefore, as to proceed to the point.” * 

“ 1 will—I w'ill, Sir Matthew; 1 ’m a plain, straight-forward, 
honest Englishman, who never uses roundabout words, and 
speaks out fearlessly upon every occasion, as you know. Now, 
you’ve been scurvily, and basely, and infamously gulled by 
those W’higs—mean lawyer Broughton’s W’higs.” 

He stopped again ; I signified to him to proceed. 

“ Very well. Admitting this, I’ve a proposal to make—a 
proposal to make. You’d like to have these fellows shown 
up ; I’m a blunt rpan, and hate humbug; lend mo a couple of 
hundreds, and I ’ll show them up in grand style for you, and 
be the mdking of yourself into the bargain. What do you say 
to ill” 

“ Have you anything farther to i)ropose to me on this or any 
other point ?” 

' “ Nothing,” answered the demagogue. 

1 then addressed him in the follov'ing terms :— 

“ Impudent scoundrel! How daife you insult a gentlemaD 
with your praise, and menace him with your support 1 If you 
attempt to put your threat into excc^ion, I will have you 
scourged for your insolence ; but if between this and your next 
publication you should think better of it, and abuse me with 
all your might, I will give jwu a guinea for the service w'nich 
you will thereby render me. In the mean time, vanish from 
my presence! If you do not immediately make your exit by 
the door, I will show you a short cut out at the window. And 
mind, you rascal! that you Jay your hand upon noildng in 
going out of the house, for you will be watched and detected,”. 

A painter only cpuld describe the effect which this speech 
produced*upon the old ^etch. He started up, stamped upon 
the floor, glared at me with the expression of an incarnate flend, 
, foamed at the hiouth, attempted to speak, but was di^mb with 
' gnashed his teeth, shook his clenched fist at me, and 
^ darted cKit* of the room. i 

In hisWxt paper, the Tewkesbury Mimstry and the Brough- 
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ton Whij^s were highly bepraised, while the opposition Rump 
was vilified ; 1 myself being treated with an extraordinary por* 
tion of his most potent abuse. 


CHAPTER iJXXVIII. 

Earlv in the following week the new Ministry resumed 
their seats in the House of Commons; Mr. Broughton as 
leader. ^ 

On the (juesiion of the order of the day being ptft from the 
chair, Mr. Palmer rose, and, in a brief and temperate, but some- 
whal stern speech, called upon his former colleagues for an 
explanation of their conduct. Just before he sal down I was 
astonished, and even shocked, to behold Anstruther, whom 1 
had believed to be in bed, enter the House. The sensation 
produced by this sudden and unexpected apparition was not 
confined to myself. The whole House partook of it; and Pal¬ 
mer was so astounded that he stopped short, and a minute 
elapsed before he could proceed. But the general surprise 
which marked his entrance was occasioned less by the unex¬ 
pectedness of that event, the knowledge of his indisposition 
being confined to a few, than by the striking and sad alteration 
which a little more than a week had brought abou4 in his per¬ 
sonal apjiearance. His face was ghastly pale, and his fine 
features were sunk and distorted as by the ravages of sickness. 
His livid lips were firmly compressed, and liis countenance 
wore an expression of calm but fearful determination; his ctr- 
riage, which had alwa^ been peculiarly nobllb and imposing, 
was no*fonger erect, hSx his step was firmer than ever. Appa¬ 
rently regardless of the eyes which were fixed upon him, he 
walked up the floor find to<^*k his seat at the corner of a remote 
bench on the Opposition side. After the excitement of his pre¬ 
sence had subidded, 1 quitted my seat on the Leader’s bench 
and went to Anstruther. « 

“You have deceived me,” was his angry salutation. 

I earnestly remonstrated tvith him on the imprudence of 
which he had been guilty, ana implored him not to speak, as 
In his state of health the excitejnent nrigbt be fatal to him. 13ut 
^e would not hear me. 

“It is useless, Sydenham,” cried he; “l am resolved; so 
ijpturn to your place.” 

Palmer followed me, and entreated him to go away; but he 
refiisedJ ike wise to listen to his arguments, ^nd perdim^torily 
dec] area that he would not stir fronuthe spot until he had given 
utterance to his sentiments. I'hus repulsed, we de^istHl frcnii 
farther expostulatiftn, and left him with anxious ^prehensions 
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of tiic hazard to which he exposed his precious life by thus 
yieldioj^ to his passions. 

Brougrhton had risen after Palmer. He assumed a mild and 
conciliatory tone. Nothing, he said, would give him more pain 
than to be dissevered from his personal and political friends op* 
positc, ani ho thanked them for affording him thus early an 
opportunity of exonerating himself from a charge, the suspicion 
oi which was a grievous burden. He considered it the most 
gratifying proof of their regard, that they had reduced into a 
tangible form, the various assertions and rumours which ma¬ 
lice and ignorance had /jirculated respecting him, for by a tri¬ 
umphant i('.fuiation of them he should be restored to the enjoy¬ 
ment of that oonfidonce and esteem from w'hich, it appears, ho 
had lately been suspended. But in vindicatiuj^ himself there, 
he sliould not have to encounter either malicious or ignorant, 
but enlightened and unprejudiced judges, whom he had more¬ 
over a riglit to ex])eet their long experience of him would render 
tardy and reluctant to admit an unfavourable interpretation of 
his conduct. 

He then proceeded, like a consummate advocate as he was, 
into an elaborate and artful defence of himself. He contended 
that he had not departed from the principles which had always 
governed his public conduct; and although the manner in which 
he had acted according to them might afford a handle to his 
enemies, ai»d even deprive him of the regards of some well- 
meaning friends, whoso good opinions he valued, yet the 
consciousness of having performed his public duty would con¬ 
sole him for such losses, and oppose an efleclual shield to ca¬ 
lumny. 

“ 1 am accuse, Sir,” said he, “ of liaving deserted From my 
party. It is difficult to meet so vagut^'an imputation.’* If the 
meaning of it be that I have not considered party connections 
superior to rny country’s claims—if at a ihnc when a vigorous 
government was of the last importance to the country, neglected 
and brought almost to ruin by the contentious gf parties—^if at 
this time, instead of prolongii^g the existence of the spirit* of 
faction, 1 aided in the establishment of a large and combined 
Admi^tration, which, discarc^ng the watchwords of either 
sidHlllira for its object the culti^tion of the national happiness 
—ho the nature of the erhue imputed to me, that I havd 
prerofred the public good to party interests—I am proud t(v 
plead guilty to the charge!” 

He dilat^ uffenbthis to^ic, and excused the secrecy of hw 
proceedings, by the obvious argument, that, had he mention^ 
his de(i^ to his^arty, it might have been frustrated. Jfe end¬ 
ed^ his defence, (m which, was of course included that of his 
^"higNioadjtttors in office,) as is usual for orators in such cir* 
cumstauces^tp do, with a flourish of sentences. 
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The speech was, certainly, altogether one of great ability, 
but, though listened to with perfect attention, it did not take, 
and when he sat dowh there were only a few faint and isolated 
“hears!” 

Sir Francis VVriothesley and Mr. Anstruther rose together, 
but the latter gave way, and Sir Francis proceeded to address 
the House, He began b}' observing, that his expectations had 
been fulfilled, and that ho couhf admire nothing in the Right 
Honourable Gentleman's defence but tlic talent with which it 
was conducted. He then, according to the excellent old style 
of debating, so superior to the slovenly and desultory mode 
which at present obtains, followed hfe antagonist, •and refuted 
him step by step, not stopping to cull the mildest phrases in 
wh^h to convey his meaning; nor, when he said a severe 
thing, marring the effect thereof, by tacking on to it a disclaimer 
of offence, as if he were speaking in an assembly of polite and 
gentle delegates from the Court, instead of honest and plain- 
spoken representatives of the people. Sir Francis was loudly 
cheered when he concluded. * 

• As soon as ho had resumed his scat, Anstruther rose, and 
ijnittiiig his retired station, walked down the steps to the floor 
of the House, and stood at the table. This movement produced 
profound stillness, and the deepest anxiety w'as manifested to 
hear him. * 

• He spoke at first in a tone, the calmness of which was evi¬ 
dently that of suppressed passion. Ho commented upon the 
coalition in a strain of bitterness rather than of severity. His 
exquisite satire, the keenness of which frequently inflicted 
deeper wounds than Broughton’s mangling sarcasm, seerged 
now to have lost its cd^, because not used with that temper 
and delicacy which ar6%equisite to render it efficient. At length, 
in allusion to Broughton’s defence, his indignation broke forth 
in the fbllowing unparliamentary language. 

“I had always believed the Right Honourable Gentleman to 
be possessed of an extraordinary moral audacity; but we have 
•this night witnessed the most ^traordinary proof of it in the 
attempt to assume as an act of exalted patriotism that treacher¬ 
ous desertion of party—that gross violation of engagements of 
which he has been guilty. Tfte Athenian orator could, by the 
force of his eloquence, persuade the sp<«itators of his overthrow 
that he was in fact victor in th5 struggleI know not whether 
*lhe address of the Right Honourable Gentleman is sufficient to 
convince the House that private baseness ifikpSblic.virtue!” 
^Here he was stopped by a general cry or “Order!” The 
Speaker rose and admoniahed him on the irregularfty*iof the 
langua^ to which he had given utterance: be expected that 
Mr. Anstruther would retract the oneuBive expression Re 
used. \ * 


via** 
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Mr. Anstruther replied : “ Sir; I regret that the impetus of 
a just indignation should have carried, me beyond the line of 
order; but the sentiment which 1 have expressed is advised and 
deliberate, although tlic language may have been unparliamcn-. 
tary. For the latter, I apologize to the House; the former, 1 
repeat in its full force, as applied to the Right Honourable Gen« 
tleman opposite.*’ Loud clieers. 

Upon tlds Broughton rose Ond quitted the House. Anstru- 
thcr proceeded with, and cut short his speech, and having finish¬ 
ed it, also withdrew. Palmer and 1, of course, understanding 
the moaning of these movements, followed, and were informed 
that Broughton and Anstruther had respectively driven away in 
their carriages. We immediately walked to Anstruther’s resi¬ 
dence, where we found hiinstdf in the library, in the act of peal¬ 
ing a note, w'hich he directed a servant, who was waif'ing, 
to carry immediately to Mr. Broughton’s house in Downing- 
street, 

I am sending,” said he to me, when the footman had left 
the room, “to let Broughton know that I shall be at your house, 
should he wish to make any communication to me, in conse 
quence of what has taken place.” 

He was in a state of violent excitement, to the deep concern 
of Palmer and myself, who could not but apprehend the worst 
consequences to his health from his temerity. We abstained, 
however, frgm any remark upon his provocation of a duel with 
Broughton, fearing to aggravate passions which were already 
alarmingly high. The reason of his removing from his own 
house being obvious, we simply asked him if his caniage was 
in ^attendance to take us thither 1 

“ Of course oot,” he replied: “ the carriage miglit be ob* 
sert'^ed and traced; we must walk thern” *, 

“Have you entirely lost your reason]” inc|nired Palmei 
calmly: “ do you mean to encounter the light air w’itk a fevei 

upoit^ou ]” 

“ lliere is no fear,” answered he impatiently: “ it is but a 
step, and I can wrap a large cloak about me.” • • 

We insisted, how^ever; andt to be free of our importunities, 
he suiferod a hackney-coach to be sent for. Wlien it arrived, 
we three entered it; and, as a {^ecaiition, Anstruther, dispens¬ 
ing with the attendance ^f the servant, and mentioning that he 
should, pfffhaps, not retutn tliaifnight, instructed him to tell th( 
coach||||iA to drive to Claverton House. We went accordingl} 
as falrllii P^ccadillv, and tken desired the man to return to Grea* 
Geo]^ge-street. We quitted and dismissed the vehicle at tm 


appearance 
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ing in the House of Commons. He had suspected Palmer and 
myself of deceiving him in our report of public affairs, con¬ 
cerning which he had regularly and anxiously, during his ill¬ 
ness, applied to either of us, when we visited him, for informa¬ 
tion. To ascertain whether his surmise was just, he had ex¬ 
amined 118 separately, and unfortunately detected a discrepant 
in our evidence upon a trivialjmint. This was, however, sum- 
cient to set him on fire, and he ctlled for the newspapers. 'Fhe 
consequence was the surprising and disastrous event of the 
evening. 

We subsequently learned from Ans^ruther’s faithful servant, 
that when his master asked for the daily prints, he? bearing in 
mind the injunctions which he had received, both from the me¬ 
dical attendant and ourselves, hesitated to comply with the dan- 
gerbus rcqu(‘st; but upon its being repeated in a lone of com¬ 
mand, which he could not dare to resist, lie had brought him 
the journals. Tliis was late in the day, after we had called. 
Godfrey (the valet) immediately despatched notes to the physi¬ 
cian, (my friend Dr. ITenniker,)*Palmer, and myself, apprizing 
^s respectively of what he had been obliged to do. Neither ol 
these notes cumc to hand until it was too late to benefit by them, 
in consequence of our having all been out of the way when 
they were delivered at our several residences. 

“ I do not blame you,”' said Anstruth^r, “ from having con¬ 
cealed from me the real state of things, because I* fiiHy appre¬ 
ciate the kindness of your motive; but 1 would not, for the 
Premiership, have foregone this opjiortunity of venting my feel¬ 
ings. It is a great weight otT my mind, and the removal of an 
obstacle to my recovery.” ^ • 

Anstruther was not ^imself deluded by this opinion, which 
he cxiv^ssed only to’Ussure us, whose deep atixiety*wc could 
not altogether restrain from external demonstration. OonseiouE 
that h(f had, by blind obedience to his impetuous passions, rash- 
dared even death itself, he endeavoured to disguise from us 
the sad effects of his temerity, which he already began to ex- 
. pcrience. Hut the dreaded syiq^toms of a relapse became everj 
minute more palpable; and perceiving that they attracted oui 
serious attention, he attempted to divert it by repeatedly ex¬ 
pressing his surprise that hetiad not yet received a communi 

• cation from Broughton, lii answer Ao these remarks, Palmei 
and I gave utterance to ouraplirehensions—^thinking it not onlj 

' idle, but reprehensible to abstain from doing so any longer, anc 

* entreated him that he would permitlbs to 8Qpd*for IJr. Henniker 
^At first, he attempted, though faintly, to laugh at. our fears: 

but when we urged them, he consented mersty ** to sStiaf^r us.’ 
I wroiib a hasty note to my worthy friend, requesting him t( 
come without delay, and mentioning the urgency of tfte ca^ 
1 then ordered a chamber to be prepared for my il Jpatrious guest 
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He grew worse and worse, and at length acknowleged that “ he 
was very unwell.” He complained of burning* thirst, and a 
throbbing pulse: it was, indeed, too eVident tliat fever was 
gaining rapidly upon him. He 'went to bed as soon as his apart¬ 
ment was ready. 

It was nearly one o’clock, and an hour after I had sent for 
him, before Dr. Henniker arrived. He had returned to his ow'n 
home only a few minutes before, and as soon as he had perused 
my note, containing the alarming intelligence that Aiistruther 
was in danger, he had driven to Great George-street with all 
possible speed. I related to him briefly the proximate cause 
of Anstruther’s present illness, at which Henniker uttered an 
exclamation of mingled astonishment and dismay. 


“ Good God !” cried he, “ what madness ! It w'as virtually 
an attempt at suicide !” 1 

He hurried up to his patient, and Palmer and I waited with¬ 
out the door in nervous expectation of liis report. 

After remaining about ten minutes he came out.. The coun¬ 


tenances of medical practitiontjrs are not wont to betray their 
opinions, nor was Dr. Hcniiiker’s an exception; but on thtf 
present occasion his features were characterized by a more than 
ordinary expression of seriousness. I’almcr eagerly inquired 


what he thought. 

“ is indeed in considerable danger,” answered the physi¬ 
cian ; “ so miuch so, that I am unwilling to take upon myself 
alone the responsibility of so great a life. Yon had better have 
a second head.” 


“ Certainly—whom shall we send for ?” 

**fclf you give me the choice,” answered Henniker, “ I should 
prefer consuUingtwdth Sir Richard Norfis; call him in the first 
thing to-morrow morning. 1 shall reiiMfin here all night;— 
Mr. Austruther is already in a raging fever, and slightly deli¬ 
rious. Ask me no more questions,” he continued, seeiitg Pal¬ 
mer about to speak, •* for I must lose no time in sending my 
prescription.” 

We accompanied him to thg. library for. Ihil purpose, anfi 
while he was writing, there came a double knock at the street- 
door, and presently Mr. R — — was announced. 

The gentleman who entered th^ room under this designation, 
informed me that he was* a police magistrate, and begged to < 
knowllfcMr. Anstruther was at present my inmate ? 

him what was the purpose of making that inquiry. 

Information been kud before me that Mr. Anstruther. 
has it in contemplation to commit a breach of the peace. It has^ 
become^ therefor%Hny duty to wait upon, and bind him over to 
keep the peace towara the Right Honourable George Bfough- 
toh and*all his Majesty’s supjects.” 
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Pray, sir, may I inquire who or what directed you here for 

Mr. Anstruther 1” 

**Thal:, Sir Mattew, is nothing to the purpose :-«>Haye the 
goodness to inform me whether the Right Honourable Gentle¬ 
man is at present in your house 

I could of coufse no longer refuse compliance; at the same 
time I told him that Mr. Anseru^ier was so’‘much indisposed 
that he could not safely be spoken with. This W'as corroborat¬ 
ed by Hcnniker, who olfered to give a certificate to that effect; 
Palmer and 1 likewise professed ourselves willing to become 
sureties to any amount. Thtt magistrate declared himself satis¬ 
fied, accepted the certificate, drew from his pocket two bonds, 
to which he obtained the signatures of Palmer and myself, and 
having expressed his regret at Mr. Anstruther’s indisposition, 
bow‘ea and withdrew. 

A considerate friend who had witnessed the sceno in^thc 
House of C/ominoris, had kindly caused Broughton to be ar¬ 
rested and detained vit his own h.ouse while the magistrate was 
sent for to take his recognizance. Mr. II——— had proceeded 
from Dowiiiiig-strcet to my residence. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

s 

Let me be brief w’ith this ])art of my memoirs. I delight not 
to witness or describe the extinction of one of the lights of the 
world, however glorious or dignified the circumstances attend¬ 
ing the calamity ; but when brought about by causes unworthy 
of such an event, the (i^tcinplation of it is especially painful. 
For thfti reason, in the present instance, 1 shall avoid,the par- 
ticularily with winch 1 have been wont to record other inci¬ 
dents in these racm'ftirs, contenting myself with such details 
only as cannot he omitted Mrithoiit abruptness or obscurity. 

^ The following day the patic‘iit’s delirium had increased to 
such a degree that he was unalAc to recognize either of us. In 
his ravings he frequently divulged the secret aspirations of his 
high ambition, and exclaimed j^gainst the treachery and jealousy 
by which it had been baffled. In the course of the morning 
Sir Richard Norris called, in pursuance of a note which I had 
written to him, requesting his assistance. When this eminent 
physician had seen the patient, h^erfectlyjcoincided in opi¬ 
nion with Dr. Henniker, that Anstruther’s life warf pronounced 
To depend on tlie hazard of the crisis. ^ ^ ^ 

The,serious illness of my illustrious guest of course soon 
transpired, and several infiuiries were made. But w|^en the 
dangerous nature of his malady was reported, owd it became an 
understood thins that Anstruther tuas dying, inMiinerable were 
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the earnest inquiries at my door, and the porter's book was 
filled with names. Although bulletins were hung out three or 
four times a day, tiie tender solicitude of the illustrious 8uifer> 
cr's friends could not be satisfied with these notifications, but 
required more particular and emphatic information from myself 
or some other equally authentic source. I could not suppress 
my disgust at some of these imprdent and heartless hypocrites, 
who, with dolorous faces and accents, expressed their hollow 
hopes and fears about that great man, who, within arm’s-length 
of them, lay stretched upon the death-bed to >vhich they had 
each contributed their little aid to bring him. Mr. Broughton 
was not till last of these generous individuals, who, forgelting 
past animosities, came to pay thoir compliments to the depart¬ 
ing statesman. ’I’hat magnanimous person no sooner lea:cned 
that his rival’s career was approaching its conclusion, thaii he 
called or sent twice a day to know how he was, 

Anstruther’s fever was not contagious, and his delirium was 
relieved by long intervals, during which Palmer and I had fre- 
qiitently conversations with him. He expressed sanguine hopes 
of his recovery, and anticipations of a future career of success 
and glory. It cut us to the soul to hear him talk thus, for we 
knew how extremely improbable it was that he would ever 
again rise from that^ bed. Let it not, however, be supposed, 
that Anstnithcr’s reluctance to meet death arose from a base 
desire of prdlonging animal existence. No ! it proceeded from 
a motive proper to the greatest minds, namely, the desire of 
executing the schemes of their genius, and of perfecting and 
establishing their fame. Anstruthor Had, from his earliest po- 
litK'al life, looked forward to the Premiership, as the situation 
which alone alfdrded room for the actioq and devclo]>cment of 
his master-spirit; and in the contemp^tion of this summit of 
his ambition, he had designed a grand series of measures, 
which, if propounded, would certainly hsftre ranked hjm with 
the most original and profound; and, if carried into effect, 
would, in all likelihood, have entitled him to tlje highest order 
of practical statesmen. These interesting facts he had either 
divulged or intimated during his delirium. 

The disease of the illustrious^alient now came to its crisis, 
and the rea<ler may conceive the impatient suspense with which 
his two devoted mends fiwaited, the report of the physicians.' 
Their decision was speedily pronounced, and our last glimmer^ 
of hope was extinguished ^thc fever had taken the fatal turn. 

The illustrious sufferer continued in a delirium, which waa 
only relieved by death; in the critical moment, the might^' 
mind liau taken its last leave of its earthly habitation. His 
iqor^^^onies terminated in a few hours. 

(SjmmmdWere the obsequies of the deceased. His remains 
were follov^ed to the national cemetery by'hundreds of noble 
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and hononrable friends, in tlie sincerity of whose feeling upon 
the occasion 1 entirely believe, doubting only the correctness of 
iihe external demonstrations, which, in their relation to the sen> 
timents they professed to indicate, forcibly reminded me of a 
book with a wrong title-page. 

Thus perished Vincent Anstruther, who, if I could panegy¬ 
rize as well as 1 satirize, woflld^urnish me as fertile a subject 
for praise and admiration, as other characters in these volumes 
have afforded me scope for reprobation and ridicule. 


CHAPTER XL. 

Although I have not mentioned him lately, my intercourse 
with Auriol was not suspended during the events which Itavc 
moiiO}>olizrd so many continuous sheets of my narrative; but 
it is time that 1 should pay off 1^0 arrears which are due to the 
reader upon this subject; or rather, I must make a composition 
with him, for 1 find that I cannot afford space for anything more 
than an abridgment of the observations which I subsequently 
made upon this interesting individual. 

Partly froid the natural enthusiasm and romance of his cha- 
r^tcr—partly from the exquisite delicacy of his moral organi¬ 
zation, W'hich rendered him intolerant of the rubs and shocks 
which such fine feelings must have been exposed to in general 
society—and partly fronj the disgust at mankind, with which 
his first brief experience had inspired him, had iPscri that de¬ 
termination to sequester himself from the world m rural seclu¬ 
sion, which he had ^^Dpted and persevered* in beyond that 
period When the vagaries of youth are usually succeeded by the 
settled j)urpose- of manhood. The tendency of such disposi¬ 
tions in such a situ^ion to the character which I have endea¬ 
voured to illustrate and describe as belonging to Aufiol, will 
not be questioned by any one well acquainted with human na¬ 
ture. ♦ 

' I have described the condition in which I found him last 
summer. The failure of his tarliest essay had at first checked 
his enthusiasm, but it soon recovered its influence over his 
'mind; and his ardour for fanv^, as if drew near fruition, had 
»then arrived at a concentrated intensity; the exhibition of which 
was very remarkable, because, though manyi men have expe- 
^eneed the passion in an equal degree, th^ have*usually had 
art to conceal its internal workings. Dicing my #tjy with 
him in^the country, I do not recollect a single instance of the 
conversation talTing a turn wholly ainconnected with l^mself, 
his views, or feelings. Such egotism would have been dfh- 
gusting in a man*or the world: but in the solitafv votanr of 
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the Muse it was extremely interest!as showing the effect 
of seclusion, ignorance of the world, and, of consequence, that 
want of opportunity of eomparuon, without which no adequate 
judgment can be formed upon any subject, in producing an ex¬ 
travagant sense of his own merits, and an inordinate ambition, 
which nothing, short of the very highest success, could satiate. 

He had come up to London ehitc witli the hope of finding, 
in poetical renown, a compensation for all other worldly enjoy¬ 
ments which he had foregone, or of which he was not sus¬ 
ceptible. Witli the irretrievable stale of his health at this 
time, he was not only uruicquaiuted, but, notwithstanding the 
fortitude wliicli he deemed it becoming to assume, was deeply 
shocked W'hen I communicated to him the mournful fact. Still, 
however, I believe hia romance would have been sufficient to 
reconcile him to death, had he been sure that his name would 
live; but, if 1 arn not mistaken in my observations, this hope, 
so far from being confirmed or encouraged, had begun to retro¬ 
grade soon after his arrival in j;he metropolis. 

When he first entered the capital, wrapped up in his confi¬ 
dence and enthusiasm, he was im]>ervious to doubt or appre¬ 
hension, and he regarded it only as the principal stage upon 
which he was shortly to become the most prominent actor; but 
after a fo.w days, the sensation with which the Voiitemplalien 
of that uast city inspired him, was the mortifying one of his 
own comparative insiguiiicanco. Hence the knowledge of the 
world gathered on him with such suddenness and rapidity, that 
his mind, wholly unprepared, w’as unable to sustain it, and 
sunk into dApondency. He beheld the multitude of different 
interests whicn absorbed mankind, and how large a portion of 
every individual^b time and attention was consumed by his own 
particular concerns. For the refuse and remnant of ihejir con¬ 
sideration he must become an applicant amid innumerable can¬ 
didates, of whom tlie highest order only cohld hope for success; 
since such had been the multiplication of superior claimants, 
that the public regard, unequal to the maintenance of all, had 
been obliged to discontinue iW> support to many a fair fame, 
which had therefore languished and dropped into oblivion. 
Even if he could dare to bcliev^ that his merits were of tran- 
scoDdant excellence, how inadequate to the cravings of his 
mighty passion would big the precarious pittance which would* 
fall to his share! He had fancied that the bulk of mankind bad« 
nothing else to do but admire genius, and brood over its 
works. U[fbn whaCt a grievous delusion had he founded hia 
happiness I ^ 

It must not be supposed that Auriol ever expressed ^imself 
itt^e ^bove style. The language is my interpretation of his 
oidSduci and manner after ho came to London. That the reader 
mtif be enabled to judge whether 1 was correct in the construe- 
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tion which I put upon thorn, I will detail a few of the most 
important observations .which I made thereon from time to time 
during his stay in London. 

I had this season given a number of dinners, at each of 

* which 1 had collected together the choicest politicians, writers, 

and wits. My objbet was to produce a brilliant society, which 
should afford the pleasures of» cgnversation in their highest 
degree. 1 had been so successful in this project, that my din> 
ners bade fair to become as celebrated in their way as Dick 
Lutwyclie’s immortal suppers. Cards were out for one of these 
parties, when Auriol arrived in town, a«d immediately I gave 
him an invitation. He at first refused to accept it; hut when 
I explained to him the character of the entertainment, and 
urged him to'come, he not only consented, but expressed his 
high anticipation of the enjoyment which he should find in 
such intellectual company. ' 

When the day arrived, Auriol made his appearance, but du¬ 
ring the progress of dinner, 1 observed in his countenance 
evident marks of disappointment, and he did not utter a word 
the whole evening. This singularity, of course, drew the 
attention of my guests toward him; and some of them, 
who were intimate with me and took kn interest in my parties, 
asked roe, whd he was, remonstrated with, me against filling 
up the place of an efficient man by such a stick as my poor 
friend, who contributed nothing to the general fund*of conver¬ 
sation. Singleton would have it that I had received an excuse 
late, and had filled up th^ blank either with a man who was 
deaf and dumb, or had sent out into the highway and picked 
up a blackguard, whom I had caused to be dressed up an^ 

* placed at my table, wit^ystrict injunctions not fo open his lips 
except fO|r the reception of his food. 

A day jgr two afterwards -T took an opportunity of eliciting 
from Auriol an explanation of his sin^lar behaviour. At first, 
when I asked him how he had liked my dinner-par^, he an* 

* swpred that he had liked it veiy much; and when I repealed 
the question in a more emphatif^form, ho still reiterated tlie 
assurance, that he had been very well entertained. But I press¬ 
ed him, and said that I still doubted whether his expectations 
fif the company and conversation at m,^ house had been fully 
answered in the experience. He then acknowledged that he 

. Itad formed erroneous anticipations of the conversation, which, 
from my description, he thought would have turfed upon books 
men of genir^, but nothing of the kintl had oeen men- 

a^4ffined. 1 know not whether the reader will ag^e wiilwife, in 
thinking Jthis anecdote worthy of record; for having in my 
views of human iTature acquired the 4)abit of regarding fvery 
incident as illustrative of character, 1 may, perhaps, qpmetimes' 
attach importance to*trifle8 altogether insignificant.* 

VOL. 11. *' 16 * 
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Certainly, however, it was shortly after this incident that 1 
first observed in AurioPs conduct those manifestations, the con¬ 
tinuance and increase of which led me to believe that he had 
conceived the views and sentiments which 1 have ascribed to ^ 
hinn. Thenceforward his spirits, which had been previously' 
buoyed up by the idea that he was within 'reach of that haven 
of fame to which he had so Jong and so anxiously looked for¬ 
ward, rapidly sunk, and their depression appeared irretrievable. 
He no longer talked of himself and his hopes, as he had done 
eternally in the country, and almost as frequently during the 
earlier d^ys of bis scgH^uni in London, hut was now nearly 
altogether silent upon those interesting topics. When I talked 
to him of his forthcoming poem, he spoke of it with a luke¬ 
warmness, wliich was strikingly contrasted with his former 
earnest anticipations of its success; yet, upon my noticing it, 
he declared with some petulance, that his views and feelings 
upon the subject were unchanged. Upon a subsequent occa¬ 
sion, I again alluded to the alteration which was jierceivable 
in his feelings, when he repeated the same assertion, adding 
however, with a tone of indilTerciice, that the caprice of the 
multitude, which was called public taste, was so incalculable, 
that if his book should fail, it would neither disturb his equa¬ 
nimity, nor, indeed, afford him a moment’s hncasiness. Of 
courseiil commended such a philosophical state of feeling, hut 
inwardly i could not help regarding it as a melancholy symp¬ 
tom. 

Meanwhile his poem advanced tp publication, and he him¬ 
self approached the end of his short, hut unhappy life. He did 
liot survive the former event a week. I saw him two days be¬ 
fore his death,*when ho had for the ^fPt time taken entirely to 
his bed. He was then reduced so low that he coult^ not arti¬ 
culate without an effort. 1 asked him if he would sqe a minis¬ 
ter of religion, hut he declined; for his li^pinions on this, as on 
most other subjects, were singular and fanciful. He, however, 
could have nothing to fear from death whoserlife had been one ' 
of blameless morality, and,*as far as his sphere extended, of 
active benevolence. 1 endeavoured, therefore, to amuse his 
mind; and as the character au^ genius of Ansiruther had been 
the objcM^'ts of his admiration, I related to him the ruin of that 
great person, which had just been completed by the formation 
of tl^ Tewkesbury Ministry. Such a catastrophe of a high* 
r«ilpdiBg and generous f mhition would once have excited all 
his ^ymplthibs, hut he now listened to it with a callousn^s 
whtcli J should have been disposed to attribute to the exh^^>- 
tion of his physical powers, incapable of giving utterance to 
' etnioilfon, had I not occasfonly during my derail perceived in hia 
*coulitenance an expression which» strange to say, appeared to 
me to partdflve slightly ot satipfaction. f sat with him nearly 
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two hours, and when I rose to take my leave, foarinjf to fatigrur 
him by a prolong^ed visit, he took my hand between his waster 
finj^ers, his eyes filled with tears, and, his voice falteriiigf be- 
^ tw^een debility and emotion, fervently hade GojI to bless me ! 
I was profoundly alFeeted, and could only return the pressure 
of his hand. This was the last time I saw poor Aiiriol. 

Two days afterward I receitetk a note from the person in 
w'hose house, he had lodged, informing me that he had died that 
morning, and requesting to receJve. rny instructions accordingly, 
1 being the only friend of Mr. Aiiriol’s with whom he was ac¬ 
quainted. This note wms accompanied by a siiiujl packet 
addressed to myself, in the hand-w'riting of luy deceased friend. 
Upon opening it, I found that it contained his will. This docu¬ 
ment was written briefly, anil was dated only a few days pre¬ 
viously. He named me his executor, and in a few aflectionate 
words requesteil as a remembrance of him that J would aoeept 
his books. His property amounted to a little more than 8000/., 
which he divided into four equal portions. One-fourth he he- 
qi^^athed to his aunt, another between two charitable institu¬ 
tions, two thousand puuiuls to purchase an anmitly for his old 
housekeeper, and the same sum to be distributed among certain 
poor persons in the neighbourhood of his cottage. The surplus 
ho directed to Tiie applied to the liquidation of liis debts and 
fun.eral expenses. He desired that he should be borno to his 
grave by four poor men, who should each receive ten pounds, 
and that a small stone should bo placed over his tomb with tlie 
initials of liis name only iyscribed thereon. 

If the reader has not boon much interested in this individual, 
the fault is not in his character, but in my representation of if. 

* 1 myself l;ave never a more interesting person, and I am 

sure the ^ader will not susj>eet me of mawkifsh sentimentality. 
Auriol possessed dispositions which, if ho had fallen into judi¬ 
cious hands, might have been trained into an amiablis and ele¬ 
gant character, and tvilents which might have boon turned to 
‘coi^iiderable aect>«nt. Hut his nature being, as it were, suf¬ 
fered to go wild and unrultivate!^, became choked up by ex¬ 
travagant sentiments and opinions equally ruinous to his mind 
and happiness. Perhaps it ivas^hc spectacle of such fine men- 
taj and moral elements so utterly neglected and abused, that 
chiefly affected me in the contemplation of*Auriol. 

- •His book, it is perhaps scarcely necessary to say, was a 
failure. The subject was, in the first^lace, abr^e the author’s 
n^iral genius. It was full of specimens ofTalse t;fste, over- 
sublimities, and sentiments with which n^rationak k^dng 
could synipathize. ^ Still there ran through this dross a vein of 
genuine ore which proved that, if his genius had been properly 
worked, it might hjve produced poetry scarcely Inferior in* 
quality to that for which the |i'orld has been accustomed to 
bestow its highest honours. 
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CHAPTER XLl. 

I SHALL pass over subsequent political events with a brief 
and general pen; for althoif^r}^ together with the remnant of 
the Whig body, I took a prominent part in opposition to the 
Tewkesbury government, the details of our proceedings are not 
worthy of relation. Night after night we denounced the new 
Ministry,Jhut to little purpose; for neither the country nor tlie 
House was with us. The former, sick of factious ooiitontions, 
was heartily desirous to see a permanent Adniiiiistration, and 
the present one seemed unfortunately to have hit its taste be¬ 
tween wind and water. The House had no more sympathy 
with our harangues; for the Tories, convinced that their princi¬ 
ples were on the decline, were satisfied to see at the head of 
affairs a man educated in a school of politics the doctrines of 
which were not certainly too democratic; and many of t^ie 
Whigs regarded Broughton and his friends as sufficient gua¬ 
rantees for liberal measures. The consequence was, that as 
often as we divided, we found ourselves in wretched minori¬ 
ties, exposed to the<derision of every government underling. 

Finding this, we desisted from active hostilities, for which 
cessation we were afforded a favourable pretext by tw'o or three 
acts of grace on the part of the Government. Professing now that 
we had some hope in the independent and enlightened character 
of the Premier, we directed our attacks against the apostates, by 
w’hosc treachery wo had been ruined. Wo had now struck upon 
the right cord, and the Parliament, ant^liHc press, and the people 
vibrated to our encrjreiic appeals. The characters oH the mi¬ 
nisterial Whigs had been damaged by the fact of th^ir taking 
office under Lord Tewkesbury; but, when the circumstances of 
base desertion and fraud, under which that act had taken place, 
wero exposed in their true colours, they w«re irredeemably 
damned. They were driven to the mortifying necessity of de¬ 
fending themselves: not a member opened his lips in their 
vindication. But perhaps the siost afflicting stroke of all was, 
that when liord Beauiparis, in a masterly speecli, full of that. 
caustic and contemptuous severity which was peculiar to him, 
attacked the seceders, Broughton especially, neither the Prei- 
mier^ ^though tibundantl^ capable, nor any other peer, uttered 
a single s^fllable ih reidy. 

Mepnivhile, l^ord Tewkesbury’s government prospered, an^ 
exhibited the best signs of lasting. Toryism seemedito be the 
principle upon which it was conducted, and liberal measures 
the exceptions thereto. But the prime minister’s object was, 
in my opinion, to keep the cha^cter of his administration un- 
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cortain, in order that he might gather to it tiie suifragea of ail 
parties. And ccrtaitdyy thus far lie had succeeded; for the 
Government was an iilustralion of tlie story of the gold and sil¬ 
ver shield, and the two knights : they who sat behind the Trea¬ 
sury-bench declared that it was Tory, tvhile they by whom it 
was confronted, ds dogmatically afiirmcd, that it was liberal. 
Nothing could have been betUr glanuod^than this ; but it was 
a delusion which could not be continued beyond a certain pe¬ 
riod. 

Consequently, at the close of the session. Parliament was ' 
dissolved, and the apostate Tl7ugs west turned out of the cabi¬ 
net / Broughton was consigned to the beach, and fiis talents 
were splendidly interred in the mausoleum of the Upper 
House. In plain words, he was made a Judge, ^i^d a peer. 
Lesi^ingham was turned adrift with a jiension. Singleton re¬ 
ceived a sinecure u/fice in exchange lor his minist^irial one. 
Lord Uobert Lindsay got no compensation ibr the loss of his 
place and chariicter. Lord Chep^stow coiilimied in the House¬ 
hold. 'rhe resignations were filled up by mere liaeks, who had 
not a Avill nor a word in opposition to the Premier. Deveril 
was reinstated in his post as loader. 

Shortly before these events, I received a packet from Spen¬ 
cer, whom 1 hfld neither seen nor heard of, since the day when 
1 met him coming out of Tewkesbury House. In this commu¬ 
nication, by way of atonement, I suppose, for his Conduct to¬ 
ward me, ho disclosed the history ol similar behaviour toward 
others with whom he bad been coiiiiocted. These details were 
very lengtliy and minute, but they were interesting; and I shall 
incorporate an abstract of thorn in this part of my memoirs, ©f 
course, I cannot expec t^^at Uu ’ reader will givd implicit credit 
to the stjry of a young man whose character can aflbrd no gua¬ 
rantee orits veracity. At the same lime, I think that no other 
motive tlTaii tlie wanlCii love of lying and imposture could have 
induced a person to ccr’ccct su'^h an ingenious and elaborate 
tale as is contaii\{'d in the following document. 

“ After the insolence and ingTaliludo wliich you have expe- 
rienceef from the person who addresses you, he perhaps 
^has no right to expect that you will condescend even to read 
a' communication bearing his signature f notwithstanding, pre- 
qpming on such an indulgence, he ventures to hopi; that the 
liberal and enlightened mind of Sir Matthew l^ydeuham will, 
in the circumstances that remain to be statefH, admit exteuua- 
iH^n of conduct which he disclaims all intentiog of any ^^mpt 
to vindic|tc. 

** My case is ait illustration of a profound remark tvlgch 1. 
once heard you make in reference to Vavasour; for my great-* 
est errors have axise^ from following the dictates oPan ambition 
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wkich had not been submitted to the ordeal of reason and pro¬ 
bability. 

“You will recollect the joy which I expressed when you 
mentioned to me that it was in your power to procure me the 
apmnntment of private secretary to Mr. Brough(l>n. Will you 
believe that I was so extremely silly as to suppose that office 
the first step toward the realiizdtion of hopes so visionary and 
absurd, that I am ashamed to name them 1 I had before my 
eyes the circumstance of Mr. Burke's having commenced his 
political career as a private secretary; and my egregious and 
puerile vapity blinded nac to the main fact of the difference be¬ 
tween me and Mr. Burke. 

“I accepted the situation, therefore, as you know, with 
alacrity; and from that moment I determined to employ all my 
ingenuity in ingratiating myself with Broughton, in order that 
he might become the means of forwarding me toward the at¬ 
tainment of my ulterior views. Advised, however, by you of 
the jealous character of the man, I was fully aware of the ne¬ 
cessity of guarding against any vain display of my talents aivd 
ambition, which might frustrate my design of making him their 
instrument. After due consideration of the line c)f conduct 
which it would be most politic for me to pursue with respcict 
to Broughton, I decided to adopt a mannev whicn should mani¬ 
fest the iiiopt profound admiration of himself—the most uiu|uaji- 
fied acquiescence in all his opinion-—the most perfect devotion 
to his service—and an ambition, the utmost extent of which 
was to follow in his wake through the sea of politics. Assi¬ 
duous perseverance in such a system of flattery—one w’hich 
ednsisted more in action than in langnagc—would have suc¬ 
ceeded with a man much more impef|i(ious to that insinuating 
agent than the leader of Opposition. I studied to mal/e myself 
useful to him, and stnuned ray faculties to catcli at hifi’meaning 
by intuition wdieii ho gave me instructions. Still I dared not 
show even more than half the small abilities which I possessed, 
and alfectcd to bo content with the praise of being an invalua¬ 
ble secretary. '' 

“The consequence was, that 1 soon found my system.begin¬ 
ning to operate. Broughton, whose commuiiicaiioiis with me 
had hitherto been coiiiiped to matters of business, now talked to. 
me of public affairs generally. » The studied shrevvdness of my 
remarl£«» Vhe acuteness with which I entered into his views, and 
withalj^e abardonment«*o his opinion which I manifested upon 
all importjsant poin'ts, led him on to converse with me in a more 
confi(V'ati1f8f tons Ho hinted at the difficult situation in whiefr^ 
he was placed by the grasping ambition ^f Anstru^her, and 
'the distracting considerations of what he owed to his country, to 
bis party,*, and to himself. I penetrated his,meaning, and taking 
my cue froTtf these allusions, immediatmy launched into an 
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inveotive against AnstriithcT, and expressed my indignation that 
he should aspire to a>po3t which was unquestionably the right 
of my patron, should his friends come into power. Broughton 
was much pleased at the warmth with w’hich I espousec^ his 
interest, told W that 1 was a clever lad, and that it shouldn’t 
he his fault if 1 cudn’t get on by and by. These intimations, 
vague and loose as they were* sufficed to stimulate me to unre¬ 
mitting exertions, and, of course, in exact proportion as I found 
the prospect of a substantial reward grow more certain, I de¬ 
clared the gratification of his assurance tliat I had been useful 
to him, would be an abundant recompense for my pc^r services. 

“At length, Mr. Broughton imparted to me in direct terms, 
what ho had hitherto only obscurely insinuated, namely, that a 
rupture must inevitably take place between himself and An- 
struther, and that they should never be able to sit in the same 
cabinet. He told me also, that in the event of the expected hew 
arrangements being intrusted to a Whig nobleman, he was by 
no means sure that preference would be given to him before 
J^nstruiher, provided tlio latter sliould insist,on llie Loadershi]) 
of the Honsc of Commons as a stint tjua lum; which, if complied 
with, would be tantamount to his exclusion from office, inasmuch 
as he could n^t possibly serve under any one in the House of 
('ommons. • 

. “ Here Broughton stopped. I suspected what^was passing 
in his mind, and that he required but a little encouragement to 
discloso it to me : accordingly, T expressed my decided opinion, 
(for lie had by this time,admitted me to such familiarity with 
him, that 1 could do so without impropriety,) that if ho had 
reason to suppose his party entertained the le^t idea of su^ a 
design, ho would act w^n a false principle of^onour, and even 
expos^lhimself to ridicule, by waiting for the open manifesta¬ 
tion of ftheir ingratitude and hypocrisy; he should rather take 
measures for securing his personal interest before it was^too late. 
This answered the purpose, and Broughton no longer fiesitated 
- tD communicate to me the fact, that he had received overtures 
from the Marquis of TewkesBOTy, whose object was to form a 
combined and extended administration; and he added that if his 
doubts with respect to the unconditional attachment of the Whig 
.body to himself should be verified, he^hould certainly listen to 
Lord T.’s proposals, which h»had as evaded. He had al- 
•ready, in contemplation of such a possibility, mooted the affair 
to two or three principal memberi^of the party, (Chepstow, 
Lessingbam, and Singleton, although he dfd not mention their 
*' names,) whom he had found prepared to joi§ him in Uie pro¬ 
ject of Recession and coalition, should it be ^und that the ma¬ 
jority seemed indisposed to give ufi Anstruther.. I raej^tioned 
to him that I was ^ound equally by honour and feeling notV» 
participate in his scheme, un^ss you were to be*excepted from 
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the ruin 'which it would bring upon the Whigs in general. He 
replied, that he wished much to engage your alliance, and he 
desired in the mean time that 1 would sound you, in order to 
ascertain whether ^our state of mind was such as would admit 
of his communicating to you with safety, the project which was 
ill contemplation. You will recollect that I dih so the day after 
the triumph of the Opposition id the House of Commons. I 
found you to be imperturbable in your fidelity to the party. 
Upon that occasion, you showed me a letter which you had just 
received from your agent, Nicholls, announcing that you had 

been depriijcd of yoiir coatrol over the borough of P-. Tlic 

dismay with which the perusal of that letter filled me could not 
have altogether escaped your initice. Your generous promise 

of bringing me in for P-liad hitherto been the polar-star of 

my ambition; but now that 1 found you had lost the power of 
perfonning,it, 1 confess, with shame and remorse, so callous 
had my belter feelings been rendered by the engrossing passion 
which possessed me, that I inwardly discarded all affection 
and obligations of gratitude tow'ard you, and devoted myself to 
Brouglitun, from w'hom alone 1 had now expect advancement. 
With this resolve 1 returned to ni}’ patron, whom I advised of 
your impracticability, adding at the same time, that having af¬ 
forded you the- optional considered that I hud sauslied private 
feeling, and consequently, that all iiiy humble abilities wore en¬ 
tirely at his disposal. Ho commended m}’ good sense, and ob¬ 
serving that private feeling was quite out of place in politics, 
he proceeded to say that it would he expedient to try the stale 


of the public mind upon the subject, through the medium of the 
preSs; and he proposed to me that I should draw up a para¬ 
graph, of which ftc would procure the qjvscrtion in one of the 
Whig papers subject to his control. 

“Accordingly, by his instructions I prepared an article, not 
directly accusatory of Anstruther, but pregnant with dark insi¬ 
nuation against him, and suggesting a neutral administration. 
It subsequently appeared in the journal specified, after under¬ 
going many alterations in its passage through Broughton’s 
hands. It immediately attracted attention, and its invidious 


purport was interpreted, and unlavourdbly commented upon by 
the rest of the liberal press: but the Tory papers, which, ex¬ 
pressing the spirit of \he party, hud been unceasing in their 

persecutions of Anstruther ever since Lord D-’s death, ( 

greedily seized ibis oppoTt\uuty of gathering fresh materials for 
abuse and ot opening against a new point of attack upon 

the fWiigbody, qamely, that of the schism therein, which had 
been infcreiitially intimated in the paragraph written under the 
direction of Broughton. Having thus failed'in bringfiig die 
pi%ss td bett upon Anstruther, and narrowly escaped injury in 

broadly hinted 'by the ministerial 
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journals that he had a hand in it, Broug'htoni who acknowledged 
to me that he was bent upon the political ruin of his rival, whose 
insolent ambition, if successful, would not only annihilate hind* 
self, but probably remain an insurmountable obstacle tew the 
establishment o^ a permanent government, determined upon 
applying himself to other and more decisive means for efifectinfr 
this object. • • 

“ The measure which he resolved upon was to renew his in* 
tercourse with Lord Tewkesbury, and to assure the Noble 
liord that he should have his decisive answer with respect to 
the negotiations which were pendiii^ between tlmm in the 
course of a few^ days. I was the bearer of this communication 
to the Marquis. He received me with a courtesy at variance 
with the popular idea of his character, which was cold, haughty, 
and supercilious. He chatted with me for half an hour, and 
the subject which he conversed upon was the most compliment 
tary to myself which he could have selected—^politics. He then 
condescended to commend my talents—^to inquire what were 
eny views;—^and to reprove me for the humility of tho ambition 
which I deemed it prudent to express; observing, that he 
should think meanly of any young man of abilities, who did 
not aspire to ^le highest rank in the department of ambition to 
which he belonged. You will perhaps say«that this was a sneer. 
Perhaps it was so, but I could not tlien detect aiij^^hing ironi¬ 
cal in his manner. Certainly, however, I went away highly 
elated, for my ambition was of such an inflammable nature, 
that the least spark suflited to set it on Are. In return, Lord 
T. entrusted me with a note for Broughton, who told me that 
it contained renewed assurdiices of his dcsiro^to form, in con¬ 
junction Avith him, a and liberal Administration, and of 

the posiibility of accomplishing this project, provided he and 
two or three other C|pinent Whigs would accede to the coali¬ 
tion. I did not mention to my patron the distinguished treat¬ 
ment which I had experienced from Lord Tewkesbury, because 
"I^knew enough ^f human nat pM to be well aware that tho at¬ 
tention of that nobleman w^oiild appear to Broughton to lessen 
in my eyes the value of the intimacy to which he admitted me, 
and thereby perhaps excite lii^jealousy. 

« “Nothing intervened worthy of notice in this brief memoir 
until the memorable day when»Broughtoh and Anstruther came 
■to issue at Lord Torkington’s house. The particulars of what 
took place there he of course relat«id to m^. •Thi| is his ver¬ 
sion, and, as you were present on the occasion, you can judge 
’ whether it ia correct.” • • # 

[Hei^ follow yie details of the scene, not diflTering substan¬ 
tially from the accoun tbefore given *by myself.] , • * 

“ Broughton cai^e home in high indignation. Ife roeusem 
the Whigs of gross ingratitude, declared thlt shai^ 
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deterred them from complying, to his prejudice, with tlie un¬ 
just and ungenerous, the insolent and grasping claims of An- 
struther. Consequently, his resolution was now taken—lie 
woui^d at once close with Tewkesbury, His decision was im¬ 
parted in a personal interview with that nobleman, when the 
preliminaries of the new Ministry were settled. 

“The press was likewise a^in put in requisition, and 
Broughton himself prepared articles for such of the Whig jour¬ 
nals as were in any way under his immediate control. These 
paragraphs were similar to those which he hud previously 
caused to be inserted, hul the language of the former was more 
strong, and the allusions more palpable. 

“ You yourself were a witness, a few nights after, in tlie 
House of Commons, of the manner in which ho followed up 
his persecution of Anstriithor. The morning after, Broughton 
told me with exultation of the irretrievable ruin in which his 
great rival was involved. He then sent me to Tewkesbury 
House to learn the result of an interview which the Marquis 
had had with an illustrious personage on the duy preceding 
and the object of which interview had been to remove the re¬ 
pugnance'existing in that high quarter against his person on 
account of certain disrespectful allusions into which, under 
other circmuBtances,* he had been impelled, but for which he ’ 
was now de^^iroua to express sincere contrition. 

“ I was admitted to an interview with the Marquis, who re¬ 
ceived me with an increase of the courteous kindness which he 
had manifested toward me at my first introduction to him. In 
retpru for my credentials, he placed in iny hands a letter for 
Broughton, con<i|^scending to inform me, as he did so, that the 
contents were satisfactory. As I w^A^^»about to retire, lie de¬ 
tained me, and entered into conversation as before. Hof turned 
the discourse upon Broughton, and asked pie several questions 
respecting him, to which I did not think myself Justified in 
giving explicit answers. The Marquis, perceiving my evasion, 
said, in that tone of haughty displeasure wliich'-l W'as too huin^. 
hie to withstand, 

‘“You are extremely close and cautions, young man, and 
anaw'or my idle inquiries with <iie wariness of the profession 
to which 1 believe you belong. Do you suppose that I want 
to p^ into Mr. Brough ton*a affairs 1’ 

“I immediately and anxiously, therefore, deprecated his« 
suspicion, jmd tceprove mw®iucerity, gave him all the informa¬ 
tion which he required. He received it ivith apparent indiffer¬ 
ence, bttbhis angfT was dispelled. * 

** * I do not disapprove of your shrewdness^’ said he,* * it is 
a\valu»ble quality when judiciously applied, but extremely of- 
fen8ivo’'whVn indiscriminately used, and bipught to bear upon 
Irifles.’' A l^ld after he addedr * You are a young man of 
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talent, Mr. Spencer, and may indulge in high hopes. Theorists 
will tell you that the duty of a politician is to attend to the in¬ 
terests of tlic many, but 1, as a practical man who haye had 
some experience in the matter, assure you that he should rftnly 
cultivate his own, and that the maxim of domestic is anplicable 
to political life; namely, that he is a busy-body thankless who 
minds other people's businesi^ aad neglects his own. You un¬ 
derstand mo,’ and he ^ave me a si^rnificant look. ‘ 1 am dis¬ 
posed to be your friend, but 1 candidly tell you that I shall ex¬ 
pect in your services an equivalent for my gfood oifices. I dare 
say you may have received gratuitoils promises, hut you are 
slirewd enougli to form a pretty accurate judgment whether I 
or your mure generous patrons are in a condition best adapted 
to the fulfilment of our respective engagements.’ I could not 
contain my dtdight at these words, and most energetically ,did 
I declare myself exclusively devoted to his Lordship. 1 was 
pouring forth piolestations to this effect when the Marquis 
slopped me. ‘ No more of this^my young friend,’ said he, ‘ it 
plight answer in some quarters, but with me it is so much va¬ 
pour; I require deeds, and allow nothing for words. You have 
wit beyond your years, and may deceive others, but me you 
cannot deceive; I tell you so in the first instance, because the 
least attempt Vould be delected, and be fatal to all your hopes 
of advanceineui from me. Go now, my eye will l^ upon you, 
and if I find you proof, I shall in the first place take you into 
my own immediate connexion. Of course, it is needless to ob¬ 
serve, that an indispensajile preliminary is, that Avith regard to 
whatever you henceforth see or hear relative to me you must 
have eyes and ears, but neither tongue nor hai^ except toward 
myself.’. So saying, hi^'^otioned to me to wimdraw. 

** JusA as 1 was leaving the house in an absolute intoxication 
of hopcjl^nd joy, to ipy sur].>rise and annoyance (1 confess it) 1 
stumbled upon yourself. The recollection of the iqsolence 
which 1 then betrayed tow'ard you now fills me with shame and 
v-t^morse. Flag-iant as my ino^titude was, and I do not mean 
to deny it, the disgusting disjua^ which I made of it upon that 
occasion must be attributed, in a great measure, to the imme¬ 
diate circumstances. 1 had, ia the first place, considered yog 
as the Stepping-stone by which I shopld rise. According to 
my presumptuous plans, Broughton had^succeeded and super¬ 
seded you in that capacity; and this day I had decided that no 
less a person than the Prime MinitXer himself wqs to be the 
instrument of my ambition. Just fresh from*the interview with 
'Lord Tewkesbury, which had raised my expectations (o such 
an extr^agant p^tch, I enconntered you, the earliest patron of 
iny infant hopes—now belonging to i party doomed to dwtni^- 
tion—bereft of yot^r parliamentary influence—and yhqfly im- 
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potent to benefit me; hence the audacious contumely which you 
experienced from me. 

The Marquis’s communication to Mr. Broughton by my 
hands contained the intelligence that his Lordship’s represen¬ 
tations in favour of the Whig* leader had been successful, and 
that he himself had procured a carte blanef&f for the new ar¬ 
rangements. This was not surprising, as the confidence and 
friendship with which the Noble Lord was honoured in a high 
quarter was well known; and you will easily believe that the 
Koyal choice could have had no more preferable object offered 
to It than the Marquis ofi Tewkesbury, The new Premier as¬ 
signed, according to previous understanding, the office of lead¬ 
ing Minister in the House of Commons to Broughtoii|Hdtli 
whom he desired an immediate conference, in order 
with as little delay as possible, the other Cabinet 
resuU of that interview was instantly imparted by J^rifa^non 
to Chepstow, Lessingham, and the others; and on Sunday night 
1 believe the administration was made up. 

**■ Broughton was very uneasy at the unpopularity which 
threatened to bo the consequence of his coalition with Lord 
Tewkesbury, which, though he had in some degree apprehended 
it, he had not seriously feared. You will recollect that the 
public indignation did not burst forth immediately after that 
event, but y^as smouldered for a few days. This deceitful calm 
Broughton utterly misunderstood, and inferring from thence that 
the nation quietly acquiesced in his apostasy, he laughed hear¬ 
tily at the menaces of the Whigs. But the tremend^ous casti¬ 
gation which he received from Anstruther, although lie affected 
to deride that memorable speech, as the last agony of political 
life, it was too easy to perceive, affordpd him deep pain. The 
scornful reprobation of the Whigs likewise he declared to be 
only the rage of disappointment and envy, which woujll not be 
echoed by the country. At length, however, the public voice, 
in that strong and steady tone which is, or ought to be, irresisti¬ 
ble, seconding that of yourself and friends in the House 
Commons, denounced the con<fudt of the Ministerial Whigs in 
such terms, that it was idle and impossible for Broughton any 
longer to conceal the alarm wit^ which it filled him. While 
he was meditating whe^t was to be done in order to allay or 
evade the storm which threatened destruction, came Lord Beau¬ 


maris’s unanswered and unanswerable attack in the House of 
Lords. T^at w«.is the bolf »which came down upon him charged 
with his political ruin. 

** Bsonghton vijpis not a man of exquisite sensibilities, and he*- 
could at ail times easily restrain his emotions from betr^ng 
^emMlves.. But upon this occasion, the expression of his 
i^linM v|a8 uncontrolled. He not only^ inveighed bitterly 
^agaii^Bie jPliunier for leavings him defenceless, but also up- 

if a 
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braided him personally in no measured terms. Although ho 
did not acknowledge as much to myself, I had reason to infer 
from his conduct that Lord T.*s explanation was by no means 
satisfactory. So much, indeed, was I impressed by this beliif, 
*t}iat I began to feel anxious to disengage myself from Brough¬ 
ton, ill order that Ilnight not be involved in his probable fall. 

I had, in truth, been in a si^to,of suspense ever since my 
last interview with the Marquis, whose mysterious promises 
and intimations had created hopes as permanent as they were 
sangnitie. I had been in daily, anxious expectancy of that 
.communication which he had given mc«to iinoeTstand d should 
sometime receive from him, although he did not specify when. 
In proportion as my hopes were high, vrere ray fears quick and 
frequent; but in the same manner as lovers are said to promote 
quarrels for the tenderness of subsequent reconciliations, so did 
1 ingeniously devise apprehensions, that I might enjoy the gra¬ 
tification of overcoming them, and thereby more certainly con¬ 
firming my hopes. Amid all th^ doubts with which I was 
agitated, the circumstance in Lord Tewkesbury's conduct to> 
wafd myself, upon which I reflected with the greatest satisfac¬ 
tion, was the blunt and straiglit-foiw'ard avowal of his political 
maxims, and the declaration whicli be made, that iu return fox^ 
his good ofBces, fie should look for a rcciprosity of services on 
my part. Contrasting liis promises thus undisguiscdly made 
in tne form of a stipulation, with the hollow professions of 
more courtier-like statesmen, I regarded them as bearing the 
strongest evidence of sincerjiy and good faith. 

** li, was at this time, when I roost anxiously desired to hear,* 
from him, that tlie Premier privately sent for me. ^ He told me 
that 1 had not been forgoW^ by him, and desired that 1 would 
accept, ‘ for'the present,’ of a small office which was then va¬ 
cant. For||he moment I was somewhat startled and disap 
pointed at tne insignificafice of the appointment, but a moment’s 
recollection satisfied me that it was but an earnest of future and 
more considerable .promotion. Accordingly, I accepted the 
eftfer, and having gratefully expte^ed my acknowledgments, 
the Marquis, after his former manner, conversed with me a little 
about politics, occasionally putting leading questions touching 
my observations upon Broughton since he^had been a Cabinet 
Minister. To these inquiries I reiurned undeserved answers, 
and^he gave me such a dismissal, as not only sustained, but 
augmented the expectations which I ha«S formq^ flrom ^ds pa¬ 
tronage. 

HThe place which Lord Tewkesbury had given me, trffliog 
as U was, require personal attention, and afforded me an 
excuse for leaking m my connexion With Broughton, by |e- 
signing my situation as private secretary. When I ai^rifed 
him of this intention, aha its caus^ he peemed to conceive 
. VOL. II. * 17 ‘ 
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suspicion of foul play, although he expressed his surprise at 
my having accepted from Lord Tewkesbury an office inferior 
in importance to one which he had offered me in his own de¬ 
partment a few days previously. I accounted for this on the 
OTOund that I was desirous to secure an ofi|ce of smaller emo-* 
Fument, which was independent of ministerial changes, in pre¬ 
ference to one of greater valve ^hich was not permanent. This 
reason satisfied him, and he approved of my good sense in pro¬ 
viding substantially for myself, although he regretted the loss 
of my services. You will, however, understand the reel motive 
which induced me to* decline Broughton*s appointment—the 
fear of offending, or at least, exciting the distrust of the Pre¬ 
mier, whose intimation that ‘he would have his eye upon me^’ 
had been continually uppermost in my mind. 

“ Thenceforward I had no further intercourse with Brough¬ 
ton, save the exchange of a word when casually meeting. Dur¬ 
ing my intimate connection with him, I had the most favourable 
opportunities of scrutinizing his character, which, in all mate¬ 
rial points, I found answerable to your description; and my ob¬ 
servation enables me to add nothing of importance thereto, ^ne 
feature, perhaps, excepted, which I do not recollect that you 
noticed, namely, overweening confidence in his own address, 
with unparalleled audacity to attempt every thfiig, although per¬ 
fectly covscioiis of his defects. I am of opinion, that his jea¬ 
lousy w’as not a naturally strong passion, but quickened' and 
stimulated by the circumstances of his situation; and I think 
^that he would have been an amiable man, had he been much 
greater or much less than he was. His end was that which 
usually closes the career of statesmen; and certainly, his 
abilities did not entitle him to ho|V^* for a more distinguished 
fate. 

“With the view of speedily terminating my obs(|ire and ig¬ 
noble labours, and entering upon a more honourable field for the 
display of my talents, 1 now sedulously devoted myself to my 
new patron.” ^ * 

Spencer here details at lenA the secret services in which iie 
was employed by the noble Lord at the head of his Majesty’s 
Government—all which pafticulars, for reasons best known 
perhaps to myselfi Ltake leave to suppress. After those omis¬ 
sions, the Memoir is thus continued 

“ But, while the Minister engaged me in matters requiring 
much dclicafiy and dctCterity, caution and fidelity, he treated me 
rather a servant than as a confidential agent; and almost in 
prdp&rtion a^l became mixed up in his intrigues, his familiari-^ 
ty with me decHtoed. Time passed alsp, and, imtwithstand- 
inl^some hints which t threw out, not a word did his Lordship 
relative to my promised advanceippnt. These indications 
pi^rded me some conepEQ, aad gave somewhat of a nervous cha- 
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racter to my impatience at the delay. Ailer due reflection, I 
determined no longrCr to preserve a false delicacy, but to hint 
pretiy plainly to niy patron my desire and hope of immediate 
promotion. The Marquis made no attempt to evade me^ but 
obviated my ciroumlocution by saying, * All in good time,’ and 
abruptly^changed the subject^ 

** But the most alarming synfptom was, that Lord Tewkes¬ 
bury had of late discontinued employing me. lu the first in¬ 
stance, he had given me to understand, and my own subsequent 
experience assured me, that in my usefulness to him was my 
only security for his patronage; you*may conceive* therefore, 
the dread w'ith which 1 contemplated the period when he should 
have no farther occasion for my services. These services, as 
you must have observed, were of a quality affording no more 
clue to his main system of policy, than notes would he explana¬ 
tory without their text. 1 had, from the first, felt a strong de^" 
sire to penetrate this scheme; but my curiosity w'as now stimu¬ 
lated by my anxiety to ascertain how far, or whether my talents 
continued to be necessary or convenient to him. My sagacity 
had enabled me to form opinions: I had no means, however, 
wherewith to ascertain the Premier’s drift. The conversations 
which he ha(^ stooped to hold with me at difTercnt times, I need 
scarcidy observe, were of a common-place kind ; and were pro¬ 
bably, at a small sacrifice of his dignity, to purchase the grati¬ 
tude and fidelity of a clever inferior. 

*<One day, while 1 was in this desponding—or, at least, 
doubtful state of mind—•! received, to my great joy, a summons 
from the Marquis to wait upon him in Downing-street. 1 \yent 
on the tip-toe of expec^tion, and, to my di^ppointincnt and 
mortification, found tlTM he wanted me only temporarily to sup¬ 
ply the place of his confidential secretary, who had been taken 
ill. A/mw months dieforo, 1 should have considered it a great 
step on the political ladder to he employed in the capacity of 
amanuensis to a Prime Minister; but 1 was already pretty well 
jured of the litoe visions, and dutd begun to view things with a 
more sober and worldly eye. However, 1 set about the task 
assigned me with apparent alacrity. 1 exerted myself, indeed, 
with extraordinary energy, Hbping to revive the decaying fa- 
*Tour of my patron. He commended my ^exertions, and profess¬ 
ed himself satisfied with my performance; but when 1 listened 
'^ith the expectation that he would add a renewal of his pro¬ 
mises, he was silent. 1 will not sa^hat m^ Ifbartcunk within 
me, for my hopes were too strong to be cast down eVen by re¬ 
peated disappointments: but I could not heljp feelin^^at the 
bright 4^rospect nrhich 1 had pictured to myself seemed to re- 
ce& from me as I advanced to realize it, and fearjD§^hatcit 
might at length vanish* from my sight, andleaveiaedn Jelysion 
ana despair.^ 
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** But 1 am intruding upon your patience :—will, therefore^ 
hasten my narrative, and, leaving all minor details, at once 
come to the most important part of that which remains to be 
rontfnunicated. 

“ One raorninpf, while Lord Tewkesbury wnd myself were 
deeply engaged in business, he yas informed that the Chancel* 
lor of the Exchequer was w'aiting to see him. Giving me a 
few instructions to proceed during Ids absence, he left the room. 
Scarcely was his hack turned, when I perceived that, in his 
liurry, he had forgotten to remove the key from a small cabinet 
which I ha6 always observed him watchfully to secure whenever 
he quitted, or, as frequently happened, he was called from the 
apartment. Naturally inferring that this sacred bureau was the 
dt'pository of something secret or valuable—something which, 
})erhap8, alTonlod an elucidation to that mystery with which I 
'“'^•as so anxious to be acfjnainted—I was irresistibly impelled 
l') seize the opportunity of, at least, taking a peep. I approach¬ 
ed it, therefore, and found that it contained only a cabinet box, 

V hich was unlocked. 1 listened breathlessly, and being con- 
A'ijicod that no footstep approaclicd I ventured to lay my hand 
on the box; and then, with fear and trembling, lest he should 
l i-cntcr and catch me in the manner, I cautiously;d/ew it forth, 
and raised the lid. iifside were about a couple of dozen letters, 
the supeisci^ptions of which were all in the same hand—a fo^ 
rngn one. They must have been enclosed in outer covers, for 
t!ie envelopes were, without exception, simply addressed, ‘The 
Mjrquis of Tewkesbury.’ Tlicy were each marked A. B, 
(J. (fee. denoting, I presume, priority of date. A single glance, 
of course, cnablqd me to make these observations, which raised 
i'l me the most intense desire to explor^tneir contents.* A sen¬ 
timent of honour and of fear concurred to withhold n^^e from 
opening either; but my curiosity was ttjo powerful fir these 
restraints. and, after bending my ear to the aoor,l took up one 
of t!ie letters with a tremulous hand, and hastily unfolded it. 

It v/as written in French, and v' ♦he same hand-writing as the*"* 
snpcr8criq)tion, the characters of which" were indubitably fo- 
r<‘ign. To the best of my recollection, the following, though 
iu)t a verbatim, is a substantially correct copy, of this most in¬ 
teresting doeuqkftnt, af far as I read it. 

“ ‘ Events are now evidently and rapidly ripening for youf* 
purpose; attempt yi 2 >u not ^prematurely to force them. If j9a 
were to i)ut yourself forward now, as you suggest, you would 
ruin }el£!^elf. not suffer your impatience of attai«ment to 
frustrate your object. Th^ present is the first of threei«;ritica] 
p«>riodLwhich must happen before the state of things can be 
adap^e^o *y our plana. The times will' not bear an extreme 
.i^ic^oh' %Wity.. The Trojans-are^declining—they must be gup- 
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ported. The Greeks are strong—they must be broken. Eyery- 
thing depends on the man selected for the new chief. Keep 
yourself in the background, but always diligently cultivate H. 
M. more especially now. Exert all your influence to pfbvent 
A. from being /flioscn. Should he be, it is all over with you, 
for he anticipates you by bloaking up both factions, and com¬ 
bining into one powerful body their main constituents. Nei-* 
ther must the Greeks lie promoted; for there is no longer 
practical imbecility and indecision in their camp. If they were 
to come in at this time, they wouldi^in all probability, remain, 
and give the finishing stroke to Trojan asccndanc/, which it is 
your interest to preserve. Under these circumstances, it were 
better, for the present, to form, if possible, a pure ultra council. 
Should your credit enable you to procure the appointment of a 


and fanati- 


fnrious Trojan, (and never fear but the presumption and fanati¬ 
cism of any of that faction would^induce him to accept the 
charge,) the first crisis will be favourably passed. 

. “‘Do you understand whyl’ 

* “ This measure will afford A. every inducement to throw 

himself into the arms of the Greeks, which will be a great 
’ step for us. A. is a great stumbling-block in the way, and 
must he rwfloved before you can have^scope. Ilis ambition 
and his uncompromising temper, B.V jealous and aspiring dis- 
■position, will naturally coiru? into collision. We must, and 
we can promote this most desirable object; I will think about 
the means, and write you. For if wo*wcre to fail here, and 
they were to accommodate, it vrould be fatal. This is th* se¬ 
cond and most important crisis. Meantime, the allied powers 
will ot^rcomoAhe '4^r«jan (r., which w'as Snly set up for a 
stalking-horse.^ In tlfls event observe the state of affairs. If 
the co^ilion of A. with the Greeks should be cemented into a 
firm imTon, and A. And l>. should (contrary to likelihood) ami- 
’ cably settle between themstdves the allotment of p5wer, we 
shall be cau^t in our snare, and the Greeks will be firmly 
-established. But if, a& it is tffost natural, dissensions (faciliia- 
ted by us) should arise between these chiefs, the ruin of the 
one will be the certain conseguence, and a door will be opened 
. to the corruption of the other and some of his adherents, in a 
manner which 1 shall more/ully e^^Uin hereafter. If, how- 
^ever, on the contrary, it should turn out as we expect, every¬ 
thing will be open to you. Your l^rojan naigc will secure the^ 
be*st of that body; and you may be lavish of premises to se- 
duce>.the malcontent Greek leaders, and aftgr you * l^aveinade 
use of^heifl, if they should become trouble^me, give 

them ^eeragesy^pensions, and sinecures, and send thptn about 
their business, indeed, you will find this neeessairy^OT they 
are too olever fof tools. Aato A. you musl^on*nmaecouiit 

17 * • 
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have anything to say to him; he must be destroyed before you 
can stir, much less arrive at supremacy. 

“ J,But these posterior matters may be the subject of related 
letters, in which I shall give you the particulars of the plan of 
which this is only the outline. At present he quiet, except 
with H. M. and get, if possibly, ^n extreme Trojan G. If the 
event should answer our expectations, 1 have no doubt that on 
H. M.’s attachment to your person, and confidence in your 
powers, you may rely tor an immediate assent to your request, 
W'hich h(^ l^as so often pressed upon you of his own accord, 
but which you have invariably so judiciously declined. 

“ ‘ Ever yonr’s- ^ 

“ ‘ P. S. Keep your followers as much away from the H. 
as possible during the present interregnum. They must care- 
.^iilly preserve a neutral character during the Trojan G.’ 


“ Having closed this myst^rous document, I was about 
eagerly to open another of the letters, hoping to find an eluci¬ 
dation, or rather a description of it, when fancying that 1 heard 
an approaching footstep, I drop]>ed it into the box, w^hich 1 
hurriedly consigned to the cabinet, and darting to my seat, im- 
mcdiatel}' busied my,self with pen and paper. sound 

which had struck my nervous ear proved to be imaginary, but 
such had been my panic that 1 could not re-collect resolution 
to return to the cabinet and the box. The interpretation, how¬ 


ever, of the letter is, 1 think, under tl^e circumstances, pretty 
obvious. It was evidently from the Marquis’s Continental 
poUacal Mentor. The Whigs and Tories are described by the 
Greeks and Trojans. H. M. signifies-q-j^grea^personage. A. 
stands for Anstriilher, and B. for Broughton, &c. The in¬ 
ference appears to me also clear, that late events have iy^ great 
degree been originated, and measures planned, in the closet of^ 
this profound statesman. While I was pondering on the in¬ 
teresting discoveries which I had made. Lord Tewkesbury 
again enteised the room. I bentlny head upon the paper ancr 
appeared‘absorbed in my business, but 1 had an eye to see that 
the Premier’s glance was imrai^iiately attracted towards the 
cabinet which had the key in it, and then glanced upon me. 
He inquired what progress I had, made in my task, and, finding 
by his own inspection that I had written only a line and a half 
during his ^serce, he gr.ve me a penetrating look, which 
called the blood into my face. I stammered out some 

(1 forget what) by way af apology. He.made 
no coi^^l^, and 1 proceeded silently and diligently with my 
occuDjIlp. . * * . ^ 

r had'finished my labours for the day, I returned to 
my, Ififhongs, With a curiosity Tendered only ^ore ravenous by 
of hnowledge which it had snatched. that for- 
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bidden enjoyment pvoved' the proximate) if not the orinnal 
cause of my fall from the high hopep upon which I had eleva¬ 
ted myself. In the evening 1 received a letter from the Mav^uis 
of Tewkesbury, enclosing a 50/. bank note for the few days* 
services as secretary which I ha^ rendered him, and informing 
me that he had no farther occasion, for them in that or any 
other capacity. 

** My heart seemed stricken with paralysis as 1 perused and 
re-perused this fatal note. 1 doubted not he had suspected, or 
discovered, that 1 had pried into his secret cabinet. .I .need not 
detail how 1 raved and cursed my folly; when the paroxysm 
was over, 1 sat down and wpote to the Premier earnestly-^^- 
most hbjectedly—imploring that he would deign to tell mo how 
1 had unconsciously offended him, that he should so suddenly 
dismiss and withdraw from me that patronage upon whicl) he 
had himself taught me to found su^ expectations. This, I 
thought, would at least look like innocence, which, together 
i^ith my importunity, and the reflection of the destitute condi¬ 
tion to which I was reduced by a dependence upon his hollow 
promises, might cause him to relent. To this letter I received 
no answer. After a week liad elapsed, 1 addressed to him a 
second, Tespf q^fully reminding him of thoaone which 1 had pre¬ 
viously sent, and repeating its purport. The next ^ay came a 
letter directed by Lord Tewkesbury. I tore it open, and from 
the envelope dragged my own two epistles, without a line of 
comment; in my despcrqjiion I despatched a third private note, 

^ ing my owm dishonourably obtained knowledge, by iiiti- 
Jfjjiat I wa^cquainted with his forci^ correspondence, 
and’^fnenacing aWisc)b|Pre if he persevered fti rejecting me. 
This remonstrance, as 1 might have expected in a cooler mo- 
,ment, ws# treated wiyi silent contempt. 

“ Su(^h is the hisfory of my political career. The .emolu¬ 
ments of my small office are sufficient to enable me to pursue 
my legal etudie^ which 1 shall resume with diligence, in order 
to make up for the time which I flave so unprofitably squandered 
in visionary pursuits. * 

I “You will perhaps ask whgt I propose to myself by this 
Vommunication. That I expect it shoqld lead to a renewal of 
Intercourse with my earliest, dvest, and,*notwithstanding my 
i^isconduct, I will add my most esteemed friend, 1 cannot dare 
to 8^; Still, I will venture to express my hoM, tl^at if, after 
due probation, my repentance and remorse sfiall ^psar sincere 
and pdmanent, my bas^ngratitude has not^rfeite^»bgpsul 
redemfmoh tHat confidence and friendship which it wasnSemy 
pride aift happiness to enjoy. In the mean time, stifl* 
farther presume to hint/ that if you will condescend sttamvely 
to consider the circ*umstances sinreservedly qari^ted im^esg^i, 
sheete, youlwfll perhaps find that my vices and 
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SO much from nature, as from a violent passion impelling a ten¬ 
der and ill-regulated mind.** 

c 


CHAPTER LII. 

I COULD forgive and forget a pure crime, (if I may use the 
phrase,) but not one which was alloyed with baseness; there¬ 
fore, all Spencer*s repentance failed to revive one particle of es¬ 
teem in my breast. His confessions, indeed, produced in my 
mind a feeling somewhat akin to disgust. Though professing 
to be written in a remorseful spirit, the tone was evidently ar¬ 
tificial, and its natural character appeared to me that of hardened 
^ and impudent effrontery. His object was to be reinstated in my 
favour, and all the conscv^uent atlvantages: this was evidenced 
by the fulsome adulation which he employed, but with which 
1 have not deemed it necessary to offenu tho reader. In rep^ 
to his communication, I wrote to him, expressing my hope that 
he was sincere in his good intentions, recommending him to fol- 
lo\(r his profession diligently, and informing him that he would 
find his quarterly allowance of fifty pounds., payable, as usual, 
at my banker’s in town. 

1 had little ]>ersoiial interconrse with this young man after¬ 
ward. As I shall not have occasion to mention him again, 1 
may state that he went to the bar, and shortly affi}r quitted this 
cdhntry, having accepted from his late patron, Lord Tewkes- 
bdVy, (who, perhaps, thought it as well tfv<rei rid of Jiim,) a 
legal appointm^t in one of the coloni^' wh|^<?} he sfiU le?.! Its. 

As 1 am now about to conclude this part o^ my Memoirs, the 
gracious reader will probably expect th^t 1 should give some 
account of what became of the different persons wbo have 
figured in those volumes. I am willing to gratify his natural . 
curiosity W'ith respect to a few of those who^are not likely to i 
be again brought under his notice. ' 

The Metcalfe family, I believe, claim the priority in this dis¬ 
position. That inderatigable matron, after her unsiiccessfulj 
attempt upon me, d^sp^ring of London, carried the remnant o.l ^ 
her stock of daughtef^ to the provincial market, and after exhi- 
biting Wilhelroioa in vain at several watering-places, at length 
secured a Aiirckaser at Ramsgate, in an old gentleman of easy 
c^umstauriTOS, wifhout a single nephew or cousin to protect 
hkajrmrf one o4.vthe most consummate man-catchers that bver 
app^||H on the metropolitan theatre. Tlie qld gentlbitaan died 
in thP second year or his union, leaving every shillin^g to his 
TitidoW. 

^ IlpHlPjiipl^nt.has never shown his fa^e in Loudon since & 
issue of his suit against me. He (as been for 
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many years president of a gambling salon at Paris. The Vis¬ 
countess having also found her reputation blown by that unfor¬ 
tunate affair, took her leave of Kngland, and is now living 
somewhere abroad, 1 understand, under the protection oP an 
Italian prince. • 

Vavasour at length threw ^v»iy his wig and gown, and re¬ 
tired in disgust to a remote part ^ the country, i see him as 
frequently as possible, for he is a most intellectual companion, 
and we sometimes visit each other. Since his seclusion, he 
has enjoyed an equanimity of temper, and has taken to agricul¬ 
tural pursuits, so that his time is prt^tty equally divided be¬ 
tween his study, his garden, and the society of his few friends. 

Mr. Frederick Fanshaw Littleton continues to live and write 


songs. 

The Davenlry family are supreme in S — .- s hire. Lord Havi- 
land and the Colonel are regularly returned. Mr. Jackson sits 

for P-. He supports the DaveThry politics implicitly, 

both in town and country. • 

9 Of the political characters who are celebrated in this volume 
it is not my province to speak, after the discontinuance of my 
conn(*ctiou with them. 

Ilf the wfeck of the Whig party I lost sight of young Ver¬ 
non. I heaf9jii£Jiira, however, some time afterward. His 
tajents and ambition could have been formed of no enduring 
materials, and his must have been a German enthusiasm, for 
as soon as hesucceeded to his uncle^s estate (which happened 
when he was yet a very young man) he sunk into a count|y 
yquire, married, and begot many children. I never saw m<y‘e 

ftf ^ . 

e'lA&tfeilon HoiK is^atfll open, but its animating spirit, the 
divine Duchess, is, alas! gone. She died not long since. 

^ Lord Skeffington succeeded to the paternal title. 

. Lady/Monhagan, though her beauty has of course declined, 
. is still a very attractive person. She is, I am told, as witty, 
* as ^y, and as vain as ever. , • * 

For my own part, finding myself at the dissolutim of Parli^ 
ment boroughless, oflSceless, and hopeless, 1 accepted the invi- 
‘-aation of tmy friend Palmer, seconded by Lady Eleanor, who 
^as a pattern of womankind, to join a select party which was 
"^bout to adjourn to their house.^ Both th^Duke o£ Claverton, 
i^eed, and Lord Torkington, not onW offered, but pressed me 
to aqpept one of their seats, but I declined. 


And l^w, graef^s rCader, I bid you fareweu.^ wnpiaY 
meet again, but that is ^y no means certain ; for moq^hjr fe^ 
r every disposition cultivate 3 iour aoquaintancerFam^fl 
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ifyoBe penioAS who esteem IhoBUielyos so highly as to icMuixe 
nmoh eovrtiiig sad importani^ hefoie they will yield. IT you 
give me but a cold eneomagemon^ thetefove, youlieacuo msie 
of ns; Batif 1 am welcomed with a reoeptioii qeimnsQsiiiate 
.to my deserts, I may be induced to preseat ipyselfto you again 
with fperhaps) iaareased ola^ma to your layour. Adieu, how¬ 
ever, tor the present. 


THE END. 








